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Lock Stitch Sewing Machines. 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865. 
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CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION. 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES. 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE. 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 


505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 
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J. W. BRADLEY’S 
CELEBRATED 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 


(OR DOUBLE) 


SPRING 


Die = SKIRTS, 


Are universally acknowledged by ail Ladies throughout the length and breadth of the Land to be the most perfect and 
le ever invented. They will not BEND or BREAK like the Single Springs, but will PRESERVE their Perfect aud 
ul SHAPE, when three or four ordinary Skirts are thrown aside as useless. 

They are the LIGHTEST and most DURABLE Skirt now made. The Hoops being of povBLE sPRINGs, and covered with 
DOUBLE TWISTED THR&AD, the lower or bottum rods being twice or DOUBLE COVERED, and the entire Garment manufactured 
from the best materials and in the best manner possible, has made the 

“DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the STANDARD SKIRT of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

Their wonderful flexibility, admitting of compression into the smallest possible space, and consequently their unequaled 
comport to the wearer for Church, Carriage, Opera, Party, Promenade, or Home dress, and other superior qualities nit 
fonnd in any other Skirt, has justified every LEADING Fasnion Magazine and Opinions of the Press GENERALLY in universally 
recommending their use to the Ladies, and proclaiming them the 


MOST GRACEFUL AND STYLISH SKIRT WORN, 


and the rixst and onty article vf the kind which presents perfection for the purposes intended. For Misses and Young 
Ladies they are superior to all others, and all things considered, the most economical. 

FOR SALE in all stores where FIRST-CLASS SKIRTS are soLp THRoveHoUT the Unirep STaTEs and ELSEWHERE, 
SOLE owners of PATENT and EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


WHESTS’ BRADLEY & CARY, 
Warehouse and Office, 97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 


N. B.—To guard against imposition, be particular to notice that Skirts offered as ‘‘ Dupiex’’ haye the red ink 
Stamp, viz.— 
. ; J. W. BRADLEY'S 
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DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
STEEL SPRINGS 


upon the Waistbands. Also, notice that every hoop will admit of a pin being passed through the centre, thus revealing o» 
proving that there are Two Springs (or Duplex) braided together therein, which is the secret of ther flexibility and strength 
a combination not to be found in any other Skirt. 
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TOILET-MAT WORKED IN CROCHET. 
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PATTERN FOR WORKING OVER MOSQUITO NET. 
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THE HOOP MANIA. 





PINE BLUFF QUICKSTEP. 


MUSIC COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, FOR GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 


By MRS. LIZZIE BOWERS. 








Con Sprriro. 
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Embreidery for Infants’ Clothing. 


PERAPPS PITT Te 





SPRING COSTUMES. 











Fig. 1.—Dress of gray alpaca, ent in smal! gores, and corded with black velvet. The skirt is looped at every gore 
by straps of the material, bound with velvet and ornamented with jet buttons. The petticoat is of gray alpaca, deco- 
rated with applications of black velvet. Hat of gray straw, trimmed with gray velvet ribbon. Parasol of gray silk, 
ornamented with bands of black velvet studded with jet beads. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of blue silk, made qnite long, and tied up in a knot at the back. The edge of the skirt and the tails 
of the basque are ornamented with fancy black velvet. The underskirt is also of blue silk. Bonnet of white crépe, 
bordered with field daisies. The bonnet strings are hid under the chiguon at the back. 
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THE RIVOLI SACK. THE ASPASINE. 
— 


The Rivoli Sack.—It is of heavy black silk, with long peplum-like ends at the sides. The trimmings consist of chenille and jet fringe, with rows of velvet and jet ornaments. 


The Aspasine.—This mantle is of black silk, slashed np on each side. It is cut in scallops on the edge, and piped with satin and velvet. The points are finished with large che- 
nille tassels and a bow of black satin ribbon forms a sash at the back. 
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SPRING COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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BRAIDING AND EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


SUITABLE FOR A FLANNEL SKIRT. a 











ORNAMENTED PARASOLS. 





. ae 1.—Parasol of flax gray silk, trimmed with steel chains looped by medallion heads of jet. Black carved 
andle. 
Fig. 2—Violet moiré parasol, ornamented with rich cluny inserting. The stick is very large and made of ivory. 
Fig. 3.—White silk parasol, trimmed with black lace and small ornaments made of the scarlet tips of blackbirds 
wings Fancy brown handle. 
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CROCHET PATTERNS, 


To be used as Covers for the Dishes represented on the Pattern. 
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First count the bars along the bottom of the design, and for each bar allow three chain-stitches, and one for the 
ends; from one bar to the othar is called open crochet, which is worked as fullows: One treble, chain two, miss two. 
and repeat for as many bars as appear without « dot, and for each dot work two treble, always working the treble 
stitebes over the treble stitches, and fasten off at the end of every row, and commence at the other end, and by working 
the rows in the design, you will find the work correspond with the pattern. 
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“FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE.” 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Louis A. Gopgy; in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 


CHAPTER I. 


‘*T covtp never love where I did not re- 
spect.’’ 

‘*‘Then—if you ever cease to respect me, I 
shall know my fate, without being informed 
of it by word of mouth.” 

**How absurd !’’ 

Their marriage day was just a month old, 
and they had spent along afternoon together, 
without other companion; strolling along the 
river bank; penetrating the cool, deep re- 
cesses of the woods, or climbing the bold 
steeps that jutted over the brink of the 
stream. It was a wild, mountainous district, 
and they had not seen another being besides 
themselves in their ramble. The wife sat 
now upon the summit of a huge, shapeless 
mass of gray stone, and the husbard lay on 
the mossy carpet that covered thé broad, flat 
top of the boulder, his head in the lap of his 
bride. 

A finer specimen of manly beauty can hardly 
be imagined than he presented in this atti- 
tude of careless grace. His hat lay beside 
him on the moss, and the hand that toyed 
with his hair had tossed it back from his fore- 
head—perhaps unwittingly, more probably 
because the owner of the hand wished to have 
a better view of the visage she thought the 
handsomest in the world. His brow was 
smooth and fair—not too high; his eyes 
large, dark, and soft, had the rarely attrac- 
tive quality of changing color with every 
phase of emotion. Just now, they were 
brown, loving and happy, with the least pos- 





sible sparkle of fan shining up through their 
depths. His nose had the straight comeliness 
and delicate nostrils of the Greek Antinous ; 
his chin was well-shaped and slightly cleft, 
and a jétty moustache, curling and silky, 
showed to dazzling advantage a set of perfect 
teeth. If there was a flaw in his face, it was 
the mouth. Beautiful and sensitive as a wo- 
man’s, it was a trifle too small, and the lower 
lip too full to bear out the impression of man- 
liness and strength created by the rest of his 
physiognomy and his athletic frame. He was 
six feet in height, with the shoulders and 
muscles of a gladiator, without the brutal 
outlines that characterize the coarser-blooded 
human animal. He-was not a dandy, yet the 
careful arrangement and stylish pattern of 
his clothing, although it was a simple sum- 
mer suit of light cloth, and the cut of his hair 
would have told the observant looker-on that 
he was aware of and appreciated his personal 
gifts. 

‘““Handsome Syd. Bentley’? had been the 
toast of the girls and the envy of his fellow- 
bachelors too long not to have arrived at 
a tolerably accurate estimate of his reputed 
worth. He had been told that he was irre- 
sistible ever since he discarded roundabouts; 
told, in so many words, by his mother and 
sisters, in whose eyes he was a nonpareil 
of manhood; by his masculine associates, 
some grudgingly, others freely and gene- 
rously; and, in yet more flattering language, 
by the alluring glances, the sighs and blushes 
of his fair acquaintances. Nor were his good 
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looks his solitary recommendation to popular 
favor. His wealthy father had disbursed un- 
told sums for his education and travelling 
expenses. He was a fine conversationalist ; 
sang well and danced gracefully ; rode like a 
Centaur; was a cunning master of fence, and 
a match for any second-rate pugilist in box- 
ing. To these latter manly accomplishments 
the ladies of this age are beginning to incline 
more and more seriously as the preachers of 
‘* muscular Christianity’’ increase in numbers 
and reputation. 

I have said enough of this ‘‘ pet of the pet- 
ticoats’’ to demonstrate beyond the possibility 
of cavil, the fact that he was an eminently 
eligible parti. Everybody predicted that he 
would make an astonishingly brilliant match. 
The girls admitted reluctantly that he had a 
right to aim at the ‘‘ brightest particuiar’’ of 
their shining ranks, while the most envious 
of their escorts ‘‘supposed that as society was 
now constituted, a fellow like Bentley had 
only to signify where his choice had fallen, to 
marry whomsoever he pleased.’’ Therefore, 
when the report took wind and was speedily 
hinted abroad that he was paying attention 
(that is the technical phrase, and a very stu- 
pid one it is, according to my ideas) to Kate 
Morgan, who was certainly no beauty, and 
hardly a belle, in any sense of the term, 
pretty heads, not a few, were tossed high in 
indignant aspersion of the depraved taste of 
their Adonis, while gossips of the masculine 
gender opened incredulous eyes and chuckled 
in malicious glee over this evidence of the 
favorite’s fallibility. I have intimated that 
Kate had, in the judgment of some, certain 
rather equivocal pretensions to belleship. 
Nobody—even the most fastidious critics of 
womanly beauty—even called her ordinary- 
looking or absolutely unintoresting. ‘‘She 
was a peculiar girl,’’ said her young lady 
friends, ‘‘ with somewhat strong notions upon 
some subjects, but her principles were excel- 
lent.’? Commendation artfully designed to 
terrify any weak-minded youth from ap- 
proaching her, and to put upon their guard 
the large proportion of ladies’ men who dis- 
like women of decided character. She had 
her defenders. Those who were honored by 
her friendship raved about her intellectual 
attainments; her fascination of manner and 
speech ; her lofty soul; her nobility and in- 
dependence of spirit and thought; her emi- 
nent virtues as daughter, sister, and friend. 





One talent all agreed in attributing to her. 
She was a splendid musician—a skilful instru- 
mental performer and an exquisite vocalist. 
Sydney Bentley was originally drawn within 
the magic circle of her influence by her won- 
derful voice, and, his fancy once caught, he 
shortly became the most obsequioas of her 
slaves. 

‘*It is sheer infatuation !’’ sighed his eldest 
sister, who had her reasons for disliking the 
match. ‘‘I have reasoned with him, dozens 
of times, about his outrageous folly, but one 
might as well argue with Vesuvius in mid- 
eruption.’’ 

In truth, ali that was best and most earnest 
in the nature of the spoiled favorite of fortune 
was brought into sight and action by this one 
great passion of his life. It spoke volumes 
in favor of the original material composing 
his heart, that self-conceit had not injured it 
to the extent of disqualifying it for a genuine 
and hearty devotion to another. He openly 
avowed and honestly believed that the lady 
of his love was his superior, mentally and 
morally; did homage, cordial and free, to her 
character and charms—a tribute of which any 
woman might justly have been proud. 

It touched Kate Morgan as naught else of 
appreciation and attachment had ever done. 
At first, it may be that she was not insensible 
to the distinction conferred upon her by the 
marked preference evinced by the reigning idol 
of society, for her presence and companion- 
ship above that of the beauties and heiresses 
who strove, more or less openly, to attract 
his notice. She would not have been woman 
had not this natural thrill of vanity penetrated 
her heart and disposed her to partial judg- 
ment of her new wooer. If she chose to at- 
tribute the dawning prepossession to the love 
for esthetics which found food for delight in 
the contemplation of this physically model 
man, she was not the first one of her sex and 
kind who has preferred to deceive herself in 
the like case. As their acquaintanceship 
ripened into intimacy, and she became con- 
scious of what were his real sentiments re- 
specting herself, the feminine weakness was 
displaced by love, the intensity of which 
fairly terrified her. She was noted among 
her associates for her critical discrimination 
of character and motives; was famed, and, 
by some, feared for her unerring perception of 
the vices and foibles that make poor mortal 
nature a revolting study to people of squeam- 
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ish stomachs, or who like to take the world— 
including the inhabitants thereof—comfort- 
ably. But, now, she applied no tests. The 
most romantic of impulsive school-girls never 
received an ideal more absolutely upon trust 
than did she her real flesh-and-blood hero. A 
hero he was, in her estimation—the embodi- 
ment of all that was lovely, grand, gracious, 
and brave in romance and poetry. 

Their courtship was rapid. It could not 
have been protracted in the circumstances of 
mutual attraction I have enumerated. The 
engagement was not longer than was posi- 
tively necessary for the preparation of the 
trousseau, and Sydney’s impatience at. this 
delay was flattering to his bride as it was 
diverting to his friends. After the wedding— 
a quiet, family affair, according to Kate’s de- 
sire—they set off upon a three weeks’ tour of 
the Lakes and the White Mountains, settling 
down, in the fourth, for rest and the further 
enjoyment of each other’s society at Hawks- 
nest, the handsome country-seat of Mr. Bent- 
ley, Sr. 

Their ostensible reason for scaling the 
almost perpendicular face of the rork where 
our story finds them, was to gain a good view 
of the sunset on the range of mountains that 
shut in Hawksnest and the small valley sur- 
rounding it like the walls of an amphitheatre. 
Both had a true, warm love for Nature in all 
her moods, and a lively appreciation of at- 
tractive phases of these which would have 
escaped eyes less sensitive tosuch influences, 
and less finely trained to note and examine 
them. But when Kate called her husband’s 
attention to the broadening splendor of the 
West, she had but a slight response. He did 
not so much as lift his head from its resting- 
place, and looking laughingly down to chide 
his indifference to the scene, she discovered 
that his gaze was riveted upon her, instead of 
upon the distant hills. 

‘‘What are you dreaming about?’’ she 
asked. 

‘Tam not dreaming. I seem just to have 
awakened to the knowledge that I have mar- 
ried the most glorious-looking woman in the 
country.’’ 

Kate blushed deeply, and put her hand 
over his eyes. ‘‘ Nonsense! I can say to 
you as did my shrewish namesake to old Vin- 
centio, after addressing him as a blooming 
maiden. It is 
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‘your mistaking eyes 
That have been so bedazzled with the sun 
That everything you look on seemeth green,’’’ 

He let the hand lie where she had placed it. 
‘*You cannot shut out the picture from my 
inner optics. It is painted there indelibly. 
Do you know, you sorceress, that it is a sin 
for any human creature to worship another 
as I do you?”’ 

The wife withdrew. the covering from his 
eyes, and gazed down into them with intent- 
ness that was almost sad. She was actually 
beautiful at that instant. The cheek, usu- 
ally pale, was dyed with warm rose-color; the 
sweeping fringes of her gray eyes darkened 
them to blackness, and her mouth quivered 
with a smile the touch of pensive thought but 
made more sweet. She had a noble, intel- 
lectual head, and the lowly bend of this added 
intensity, not easily expressed by words, to 
the devotion that shone through her face, as 
the sunlight through a porcelain picture, 
bringing grace and loveliness out of what 
was, a2 moment before, a blank surface. 

‘‘It humbles me to hear you use such lan- 
guage, Sydney! Humbles and frightens me! 
I dread the moment of your real awakening— 
when you shall find of what common stuff 
your idol is composed. Yet I enjoy the illu- 
sion while it lasts. The happiness of one 
such moment as this outweighs, in my mind, 
all the grief, pain, and disappointment I have 
endured in the whole of my previcus life.’ 


‘*Yet you would cloud this by fears of an 
event that is never to come to pass!’’ an- 
swered Sydney, in tender rebuke. ‘‘ This is 
no wild love-dream, remember, dearest! My 
pride in, and affection for you, are founded 
upon the sure basis of a thorough knowledge 
of your nature; the matchless treasures of 
your mind and heart. I have seen enough of 
other women to know how far you trauscend 
them all in whatever makes womanhood ador- 
able; but’’—with an impatient, and slightly 
ludicrous change of tone—‘‘ as I have often had 
occasion to remark before, in connection with 
this subject, where is the sense of trying to 
express myself upon it? You are unique— 
my Koh-i-noor! If there are blemishes in 
my diamond, I shall never desery them. My 
respect increases in exact proportion with my 
love, until the former now amounts to rever- 
ence, the latter—again to repeat myself—to 
worship.’’ He drew her lips down to his, 
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then settled his head once more into the po- 
sition that suited him so well. 

Kate spoke, musingly, after a brief pause. 
‘* Must not affection and esteem grow together, 
if affection grows at all? I could never love 
where I did not respect.’’ 

She met her husband’s rejoinder, that given 
in the second sentence of this chapter—with 
playful petulance. 

‘*How absurd! Why not speculate as to 
your fate, if you were transformed into Blue- 
beard or Caliban ?”’ 

Sydney was the serious one, now. ‘No! 
my natural amiability, and my gentlemanly 
breeding, will prevent me from becoming a 
cruel or odious monster in your sight. But 
I have weaknesses, dear, which you must de- 
tect sooner or later, try to hide them as I may 
and as I shall do. Idread the clear glance of 
your eye lighting upon one of these, more 
than I would the frowning inspection of a 
thousand others. Don’t try to stop me! I 


am not seized with a fit of ultra humility, nor 
am I talking for the pleasure of being contra- 
dicted. This is a candid turn—that isall. I 
do not apprehend that you will ever think me 
really base and wicked—-only that you may 


come in time to despise me for failings for- 
eign to your upright nature. There may be 
iron—gold, if you will have it so—at any rate 
good metal of some description, in my compo- 
sition, but it is sadly mixed with clay. Re- 
collect, darling, when you discover what a 
fallible child of earth your husband is, that I 
had the honesty to warn you of this, and be- 
lieve, through all the misgivings that may 
beset you, as to the wisdom of the act that 
gave your happiness into my keeping, that I 
am strong in one thing—my love for you, and 
my faith in your nobility and goodness. I 
may fail in my attempt to emulate these, but 
I can perceive their exceeding beauty.’’ 

Kate’s eyes were dark with tears, and her 
voice shook as she entered a passionate pro- 
test against his cruel judgment of himself. 
‘*A highwayman, or a parricide, could not 
paint his own portrait in more dismal and 
frightful colors!’’ she conoluded, poutingly. 
‘‘ Are you meditating sacrilege, or a bank rob- 
bery? IfI believed one-half of what you have 
said, I should be afraid to stay here alone 
with you.’’ 

‘‘IT have not planned either of the crimes 
you name.’’ The sunny humor, habitual to 
Sydney, dispelled the melancholy that had 





tinged his, to her, enigmatical speech. ‘‘ But 
for the fear of having my ears soundly boxed, 
I might venture upon the assertion that I had 
already committed both by stealing into the 
temple of your affections and possessing my- 
self of your most precious treasures. Look at 
the sky beyond Round Top? Did you ever 
see a more delicious bit of ultramarine? And 
the crimson and gold of the eastern clouds 
vie with these of the west in glory.’’ The 
mountains were wrapped in purple shadows, 
that would soon be black, and a thin mist was 
stealing up to their observatory, from the 
river, when they descended reluctantly from 
their-rock, and chose the shortest path home- 
ward. 

‘**It will be moonlight, in the course of an 
hour,’’ said Sydney, on the way. ‘‘ But, if 
there were no risk of your taking cold, it wou:d 
be advisable for us to go home. I am apt to 
forget that while we are in the country we 
conform to the primitive habits of the region 
in our meal-times. Eliza is a great stickler 
for punctuality. I do not believe that she 
was ever a minute behind time in her life, 
upon any occasion, great or small.’’ 

‘*If we except her delay in choosing a part- 
ner for life,’’ returned Kate, lightly, turning 
her smiling face towards him. 

The jest was not received as merrily as it 
was made. Kate noticed this instantly, and 
felt the lack of sympathy in the spirit of her 
remark, in spite of Sydney’s attempt to laugh. 
He changed the subject by pulling her shawl 
higher upon her shoulders, and inquiring if 
she felt quite warm. 

‘¢*The mountain air grows cold as soon as 
the sunlight is withdrawn,’’ he said. ‘I 
must bring an extra shawl along for you, on 
our next ramble.’’ 

‘*] am very comfortable—thank you!’’ 
said Kate, in a tone that discouraged further 
conversation. 

The more she thought upon his forced laugh 
and failure to answer her in words, the more 
uncomfortable she became. The unpleasant 
sensation was heightened by the consciousness 
that there had been a suspicion of spiteful- 
ness in her reflection upon the spinsterhood 
of her sister-in-law. For she had not been 
under the same roof with her a dozen hours, 
before she made up her mind that there was 
a strong likelihood that their intercourse 
would result in reciprocal dislike. This per- 
suasion she had studiously concealed from 
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her husband, and the idea that he had caught 
a glimmer of the truth from her unguarded 
remark was mortifying. Else, why should he 
tacitly decline the discussion of his sister’s 
old-maidism f 

Stepping over the stones and gnarled roots 
of the forest-path, and seeming to listen to his 
pleasant talk upon various topics, a thought 
struck, like a bodkin-thrust, at her heart. 
Was Eliza, as his sister, and a blood member 
of the Bentley family, to be held sacred from 
slighting, or jesting comments even from her— 
his wife? .Was the tie of consanguinity one 
that would not brook the touch of an alien’s 
hand—alien by birth and lineage, although 
he had sworn, before Heaven and men, that 
she was henceforward to be the nearest and 
dearest of all earthly relations? Another 
suspicion stabbed her ere she caught her 
breath from the pain of the first. She had 
imagined, long ago, that her marriage had 
been a most distasteful one to Eliza. That 
energetic lady managed everything else per- 
taining to the Bentley interest, and was 
manifestly chagrined that the negotiation of 
the alliance of her only brother with some 
highly-favored daughter of Eve had not been 
intrusted to her diplomatic and executive 
abilities. Perhaps Sydney was fully aware of 
this, and avoided all conversation that might 
lead to her discovery of a circumstance that 
could not but pain and embarrass her. 

“He broke the chain of thought when she 
had reached this point. 

‘Iam afraid that you are weary, my pet! 
Am I walking too fast for you ?’’ 

“Not at all!’’ 

**What makes you so quiet?’ he contin- 
ued, bending to look into her face. 

‘*T am never talkative at twilight,’’ she re- 
plied, arousing herself. 

** Are you not quite happy ?’’ 

**Of course I am!"’ cried Kate, laughing 
more than was altogether natural. . **Of 
course lam! Very happy! Why shouldn’t 
I be?” 

“T fancied that you spoke sadly—that was 
all! I beg your pardon!”’ 

He had certainly a sweet temper, and his 
confidence in his wife’s word was absolute. 
It was unreasonable and unkind ‘to allow a 
trifle so light to discompose her; but her 
spirit was still slightly, though not visibly 
ruffled when they reached the house. As fate 





would have it, Eliza was standing upon the 
piazza watching for theta. 

Those who have read Thackeray's ‘‘ New- 
comes’’ can never forget his mention of Lady 
Kew’s little black dog, and the subsequent 
dissertation upon other curs of the same 
complexion that infest nearly every family in 
the civilized world. Eliza was the proprietor 
of this interesting quadruped in the Bentley 
household, and, according to the custom of 
other households, more and less amiable, 
every member of it was in competition with 
the rest in the laudable task of humoring the 
vile cur, tossing it propitiatory tidbits in sea- 
son and out of season; feeding it with super- 
fine dainties whenever it menaced an assault, 
and redoubling their assiduities directly after 
it had made the round of the establishment, 
snarling, and worrying, and biting like any 
other mad thing that deserved a short shrift 
and a long cord. 

**Don’t irritate Eliza!’’ ‘‘ Eliza would not 
like that!’’ ‘‘ Eliza says this must be done,’’ 
were unanswerable dissuasives or induce- 
ments in the mouths and ears of every one, 
from the father down to the least grand- 
child. Those who had grown up under this 
régime took it as a matter of course, a condition 
of their existence, which they accepted with 
varying degrees of patience—generally good- 
naturedly, being, in the main, peaceable and 
kindly tempered ; but the invariable policy of 
conciliation struck novices and lookers-on as 
contemptible in itself, and unjust to the rest 
of the family. Kate’s sense of right and pro- 
priety was offended by it, from the day of her 
arrival at the country house, and hardly an 
hour had elapsed since, in which she had not 
fresh occasion for wonder and indignation at 
the one-sided state of domestic government. 
She had held her peace, however; withheld 
from verbal or looked disapproval by the 
thought cf the newness of her introduction to 
the home-circle, and the fear of offending 
others with the irascible maiden, with whom, 
to be candid, she would have relished a rous- 
ing tilt, that would grant her the opportunity 
of giving the virago a wholesome supply of 
plain truths, pungently delivered. 

‘* Well!’’ said the watcher, as the absentees 
walked up the steps. ‘I began to think that 
we should have to ring the alarm bell, or send 
out a man with a lantern, to look after you. 
You have been married about long enough, I 
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should think, to bear in mind that seven 
o’clock is our tea hour.’’ 

Kate felt the blood warm her cheeks un- 
pleasantly, but she naturally left the task of 
replying to her husband. 

He laughed, good-naturedly. ‘‘We have 
had what the theologians call ‘an abiding 
sense’ of that fact for the past hour, Lizzie. 
But we lost our way coming home, and made 
an unpremeditated détour of, I suppose, a mile 
and a-half. You must overlook our tardiness 
for this once. It is a mercy that we did not 
need the man and the lantern, in dead ear- 
nest.”’ 

Kate glanced up quickly, her lips forming 
into a smile at this outrageous fabrication. 
Sydney’s face was as grave as a judge’s. 

**You had better keep your eyes open the 
next time you turn pathfinders,’’ said Eliza, 
only partially appeased. ‘‘Supper has been 
waiting for you this half hour.’’ 

Kate escaped to her chamber to lay aside 
her walking-dress, whither Sydney followed 
her almost immediately. 

‘* What an adept you must be in hoaxing! 
You carried the last one through with admir- 
able gravity. I was tempted to believe you, 
myself,’’ she said, finding that he did not 
refer to it of his own accord. 

‘* What do you mean?’’ with a puzzled air. 

**T alluded to the romance of the ‘Lost 
Pedestrians.’ ’’ 

‘*Oh, my fib to Eliza! I have served a long 
apprenticeship at the trade. I flatter myself 
there are not many men who can lie them- 
selves out of a scrape with a more honest 
face than I can.”’ 

Kate’s hand fell from the collar she was 
pinning about her throat. ‘Lie out! O 
Sydney !’’ 

‘*White lies, I mean, child! necessary 
equivocations, pardonable deceptions, agree- 
able exaggerations, and the like. Howshocked 
you look! It is what everybody does, only 
some bungle so atrociously in the attempt as 
to spoil everything. Who tells the truth at 
all times and in all places ?’’ 

**I do!” was upon Kate’s tongue. It was 
arrested by the recollection that the self-vin- 
dication would imply censure of her liege lord, 
‘‘and make too serious a matter of a jest,’’ 
she continued, to herself. ‘‘Bat I wish he 
would undeceive Eliza without delay! She 
certainly believes him to be in earnest, and 
has, no doubt, repeated the silly fiction to the 





whole family by this time. I do hate to be 
made the subject of gcneral ridicule, even for 
a@ little while.’’ 

Her surmise was correct. Old Mr. Bentley 
was espevially facetious upon the misadven- 
ture, advising his son to take a hatchet along 
when he again committed himself and his 
spouse to the labyrinthine windings of the 
forest, and ‘ blaze’ the trees, as he went, after 
the manner of pioneer backwoodsmen, or to 
fill his pockets with pebbles and drop one, 
every few rods, as did Hop o’ my Thumb on 
his road to the castle of the ogre. Incident 
of any kind was so rare in the level life they 
were leading in their country quarters, that 
this trifling event was hailed as a godsend of 
fun. Sydney bore the banter merrily, but 
Kate, who, according to her own confession, 
had a great dislike to unseemly raillery, fret- 
ted secretly under the allusions, covert and 
open, to the love-lorn condition of the grown- 
up Babes in the Wood, as Eliza styled them, 
which had prevented them from knowing the 
points of the compass, or seeing landmarks 
like Round Top and Steeple Mountain, which 
were visible for a hundred miles on every 
side. She would not feign amusement at 
what appeared to divert Sydney immensely, 
and Eliza, observing this, directed the full 
tide of her ridicule in her direction, when her 
father-in-law inquired into the cause of her 
very sober deineanor. 

‘*She is thinking what a beautiful pair of 
corpses Robin Redbreast would have covered 
painfully with leaves by this time to-morrow 
evening, if kind fortune had not guided them 
out of the heart of the trackless wilderness,’’ 
said the agreeable sister. ‘‘ You should have 
seen her face when she came in! She looked 
as if she had been crying for a week, and two 
monstrous tears were still ‘rolling a-down her 
lovely nose.’ ”’ 

‘*Eliza!’’ ejaculated Kate, in infinite dis- 
gust. 

A burst of laughter at her earnestness of 
deprecation drowned whatever else she would 
have said. The Bentleys always laughed 
tremendously, upon principle, whenever Eliza 
essayed a witticism, however lame or flat it 
might be, and her jeux d’esprits were invari- 
ably either clumsy or fatuous. 

‘*T appeal to Sydney whether you had not 
been dissolved in grief, all the while yeu were 
wandering affrighted throngh that ten-acre 
grove,’’ said the spinster, boldly. ‘‘ Indeed, 
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he confessed as much to me after you had 
run up stairs to bathe your eyes in rose- 
water. Didn’t you, Syduey?”’ , 

“If I did, it was in confidence, and you had 
no right to make the confession public,’’ re- 
plied he, still laughing, at what Kate could 
not see. The whole episode was foolish and 
witless beyond expression to her refined no- 
tions. Sydney marked her downcast looks. 
“Never mind, Katie!’’ he said, affectionately, 
but still carrying on the jest. ‘* Don’t look 
so reproachfully at me! I’ll never tell tales 
out of school again. I had no idea you would 
take it so much to heart.’’ 

This was said as they arose from the table, 
and he passed his arm about his wife’s waist 
as he spoke. Ske would have eluded the 
embrace had not the regards of the rest been 
upon them, and her good seuse told her that 
any display of pettishness would be the pre- 
lude to a fresh volley of teasing. 

They walked thus to the door on their way 
to the piazza, when Eliza called after them, 
mockingly :— 

‘“‘That’s right, Syd! make your peace with 
her, if youcan! A terrific curtain-lecture is 
in reserve for you, and you will do well to 
have it over as soon as possible. I would not 
be in your place for a fortune. I have a sus- 
picion that your better half is peculiarly gifted 
in that line.’’ 

Again Sydney’s sole rejoinder was a laugh, 
that sounded like a puerile cackle to Kate’s 
excited senses; for excited she was—child- 
ish as she would have been ready to call such 
emotion in another—angry beyond anything 
that Sydney could have conceived possible, 
regarding the whole scene from his different 
stand-point. She freed herself from his hold, 
by a movement that was decided, without 
being rude, and, instead of repairing with 
the others to the piazza, which was the sum- 
mer smoking-room of the gentlemen, and the 
resort of the ladies in warm evenings, she 
turned up the staircase leading to her room. 

» Where are you going, little one?’ called 
‘ Sydney, from the foot of the steps. 

**T shall be back directly!’’ she replied, 
and when out of his sight at the turning of 
the hall above, she flew along the passage as 
if she had been pursued by a pack of furies. 
She locked her door and fell into a seat, 
flushed and panting. She had been insulted! 
held up to general derision; made the laugh- 
ing-stock of one who was inferior to her in 
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every respect; whom she disliked and de- 
spised, and her husband—he whom she had 
named her hero and her master, had not de- 
fended her! Nay, more! he had actually 
joined in the coarse, nonsensical banter! And 
all through fear of offending that detestabie 
shrew, Eliza! Rather than anger her, he 
would sit calmly by and see his wife openly 
assailed—vilely persecuted! Here, she found 
that she was crying fast and hard with vexa- 
tion~-with wounded feeling, as she thought. 

In blissful ignorance of the tempest he had 
aided his sister to raise, Sydney smoked his 
cigar below, in abounding peace and quiet- 
ness; his shapely boots crossed upon a foot- 
rest, his then betrothed had embroidered as 
a birthday gift for him three months before, 
and discussed the affairs of the nation and 
‘‘our foreign relations’? with his father, and 
the exceeding beauty of the night with his 
mother and sisters. True, Kate was wanting 
from the family circle, but he was not afflicted 
by au absence that must be of so short dura- 
tion. He never borrowed trouble—this youth- 
ful Sybarite, to whom life had, thus far, been 
a cloudless morning. How was he to divine 
what salt showers were falling in that locked 
chamber overhead? As the red, swollen rim 
of the moon appeared above the pine-tops, 
Anna, the youngest sister, a somewhat ro- 
mantic girl of eighteea, began to warble 
Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade.’’ Sydney loved music 
next to his wife, and removing his cigar from 
his mouth, he fell into a sonorous, yet mellow 
bass, that set the echoes of the nearer hill- 
tops to vibrating. 

Kate dried her tears when she heard that. 
‘*He is insensible as stone!’’ she said, con- 
temptuously. Until then, she had intended to 
remain within her barred door antil he came 
to seek her, and to sue for forgiveness. Now, 
she determined not to give him this advantage 
of a private settlement of the quarrel. She 
smoothed her hair, bathed her eyes with ice- 
water until the lids were nearly bloodless, and 
descended to take her accustomed place in 
the evening group upon the porch, with the 
haughty nonchalance of a young princess. 

‘‘Here is a seat!’’ said Sydney, offering a 
chair next his. 

She accepted it with thanks. To decline it 
would have elicited a tender inquiry from him 
and a sarcastic one from Eliza. You see, she 
was beginning to fear the famous little black 
dog, too. But when he laid his hand in her 
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lap, she did not close her fingers upon it, as 
usual, whereat he turned to her with a look 
of surprise. He might as well have addressed 
the mute appeal to the Sphynx—‘‘ staring 
right on, with calm, eternal eyes.’’ 

**T heard a singing,’’ she was saying, 
kindly and pleasantly to Anna. ‘‘ It sounded 
delightfully up stairs. What was that little 
ballad you were humming in my room, this 
morning, while you were sketching the view 
from my window? ‘Lady Mine,’ were al} the 
words I caught.’’ 

** That is old as the hills,’’ said Eliza. 

**But very sweet and pretty, to my taste,”’ 
returned Kate, quietly negligent of the objec- 
tion. ‘Sing it, dear—will you not?’’ to the 
younger sister. , 

Anna was pleased that her vocal efforts 
had won the approbation of so competent a 
judge, and at once launched her fresh young 
voice upon the rippling stream of melody Kate 
had designated. 

‘*That lover deserved nothing less than the 
loss of her he insulted by his doubts!’’ ex- 
claimed Sydney, when the last lines had been 
sung. ‘*What woman of sense and spirit 
would endure the reflections upon her con- 
stancy set forth in every verse! They make 
his loving repetition of ‘Lady Mine’ an un- 
Listen ! 

*<*Thou art pure as mountain snows, 
Lady Mine! 

Ere the sun upon them glows, 

Lady Mine! 

But the noon-tide hath its ray, 

And the snow-flakes melt away, 


And hearts—why may not thine, 
Lady Mine?’ 


manly sneer. 


Love without faith is not worth a rush!’’ 

‘*Hearts do change, however !’’ answered 
Kate, sententiously. 

‘*Not when they have been really won! 
Once gained, they are gained forever!’’ per- 
sisted the lover-bridegroom. 

**You liked the words well enough when 
Rita Lambert sang them !’’ said the inevitable 
Eliza. ‘‘There are some dozens of songs, all 
love-sick, that never fail to remind me of the 
tedious sittings and endless promenades you 
and she used to have out here, last summer, 
before she administered the rebuff that sent 
you flying off by daybreak, one August morn- 
ing, to Saratoga, to find healing for your 
stricken spirit. You never knew, I suspect, 
Kate, that you caught his heart in the re- 
bound.”’ 


| 
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‘*T knew quite as much abont it as did 
anybody else,’’ rejoined Kate, apparently un 
tnjured by the sudden missile. ; 

The little black dog was rampart forthwith. 

‘*Deluded soul!’’ with a disdainful sniff. 
But. as Syd says about the crying scene in 
the woods—I won’t tell tales out of school. I 
don’t mind cautioning you on one point, 
though. Rita is coming to us next week. 
You had better keep a close watch upon your 
husband while she is here.’’ 

‘*T will trust him!’’ said the wife, involun- 
tarily. 7 

Sydney’s hand clasped hers tightly and 
warmly—a token of gratitude, that changed 
bitterness into sweetness before his whispered 
‘‘Thank you, my darling !’’ reached her eax, 
He spoiled it all, the next moment, by saying, 
in the deliberate tone of one who is conside» 
ing a very dubious question: ‘‘I am not sure 
that it is safe for you to place too much Fe- 
liance in my fidelity under the circumstances 
Eliza mentions. I am but human.’’ 

There is but little in the last sentence as 
it meets the eye, but he contrived to throw 
into it a mournful significance that excited 
the mirth of all his auditors with one excep- 
tion. Kate was sensitive and straightforward, 
besides being madly in love with her hand- 
some husband, and she could not understand 
the motive that beguiled him into jesting 
upon a topic so delicate as his constancy to 
her, or—what amounted to the same thing— 
her ability to retain the love she had won. 
Resides being foolish and in bad taste, such 
sentiments were utterly inconsistent with 
those he had expressed, not three minutes 
ago—‘‘ Once gained, gained forever.’’ 

She prided herself apon her knowledge of 
human nature, but she had not yet learned 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred men, 
who have achieved a reputation as lady-killers, 
never part with the memory of their triumphs 
in that line, or the ambition to maintain the 
character in which their laurels were gained, 
even if they live to be an hundred, save one, 
years of age. ‘‘Still in the ashes’’ of their 
ancient charms ‘‘live the wonted fires’ of 
conceit and desire to prolong the day of their 
conquests. Had Kate understood this, she 
might have overlooked the spice of masculine 
vanity that prompted her husband’s remark, 
and laughed with, rather than at him, or 
she would more probably have winced and 
wondered at the flaw in her embodied ideal. 





POETRY. 





As it was, there was left upon her mind by 
the occurrences of the evening—all of them 
pitifal trifles in the recital—a shadow, like 
that made by an acrid breath upon steel that, 
however polished, is yet imperfectly tempered, 
or not altogether pure. She forbore to re- 
veal the divers uncomfortable things that had 
disturbed her equanimity when she had the 
opportunity of private conversation with Syd- 
ney. Explanation and apology were for him— 
not her. He offered neither. The simple 
truth was that upon his accustomed ear Eliza’s 
spiteful darts rattled like peas from a boy’s 
pop-gun upon a warrior’s helmet. If the 
patter became too sharp and continuous, he 
got ont of the way, or threw a sop to her 
ill-conditioned Cerberus. Generally, he made 
it a rule to forget all about her picayune bat- 
tery by the time she was through speaking: 
That a sensible woman like Kate should ever 
attach the least importance to anything his 
sister might say or do when in ‘one of her 
humors’’ never entered his comfortable imagi- 
nation. In that one adjective lay the key to 
‘*handsome Syd. Bentley’s’’ character. He 
dearly loved comfort of body and spirit. The 
incessant petting that had been his portion 
from babyhood had not spoiled his sweet, 
equable temper, or rendered selfish impulses, 
naturally generous and noble, or vitiated the 
powers of an excellent mind. But it had en- 
gendered a love of ease, and the belief that 
freedom from sorrow and annoyance was his 
birthright. To secure this, he would exert 
himself as few other inducements could tempt 
him todo. He got out of, or around a diffi- 
culty whenever he could—seldom over one— 
and when the obstacle to his bien-étre—a 
French word he was fond of—was stubborn, 
he had the rare faculty of forgetting it—put- 
ting it behind his back. 
(To be continued.) 





IN AN ALBUM. 
BY MARSHALL P, BEACH, 


Farr Olive, there are many names 
That come like summer flowers, and twine 
Around the heart. Dearest to me, 
In all its blossoming, is thine. 
Pure as this page of spotless white— 
Bright as the fountain’s limpid spray, 
May thy young life-dreams glide away, 
Unmarred by e’ern one shadowy night. 
And o’er the waves, through calm and storm, 
Thy name a hidden thought shall be— 
A living dream, that trembling tells 
All that thy memory is to me. 





GIVING IS NOT LOSING. 
BY JULIA 8. TUTWILER. 


“He that saveth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
it for my sake shall find it.’’ 

Ir thou hast vowed thy sacrifice, 

When comes the hour in strength arise; 
Go with no weak divided heart, 
Give freely, all thou hast and art; 

When first we dare to taste and sup 

Renunciation’s bitter cup, 

We deem too loathsome to be quaffed 

By mortal lips the sick’n’ing draught. 
But nerve with prayer thy shrinking sou), 
Then grasp with steadfast hand the bowl, 
To all that Heaven decrees resigued— 
Drain all it holds, and thou shalt find, 
Within the lowest dregs, a taste 

Of nectar fit for heavenly feast. 

Then, when the magic draught is done, 
Look round on all beneath the sun; 
Earth hath not changed, because thy lot 
One single boon possesseth not; 

Still hearts to cheer, still wounds to bind, 
Still mutual joys with human kind; 

Die to thyself, then live to share 

The common joy, the common care; 

If thine each bliss of all around, 

Thy springs of comfort will abound. 

Be one of earth’s great famtly ; 
Deem all who live akin to thee; 

Yon untanght daughter of the soil, 
Who earns her bread by daily toil, 
Thy sister hold—a younger one— 
But not less from the Eternal Throne, 
One Father claims her for His own. 

Nor mayest thou deem life’s nearer ties 
Will be less sacred in the eyes 
Of one who feels this brotherhood 
With—not alone the wise aud good— 
But with the weak, the frail, the slow, 
With all who smile or weep below; 

Ah, no! the heart that can embrace 
With earnest love the human race, 
That heart can fallest comprehend 

The sacred tie ’twixt friend and friend, 
The mystic bonds can prize aright 
Which kindred in one home unite ; 
Yea, He, who not alone took part 

In human woes, but on His heart 

His boundless universe upbore, 

Forgot not one of all the store 

Of childhood’s precious memories, 
Maturer life’s congenial ties ; 

And from that cross of pang and shame, 
Almost the latest words that came 
Were—just ere all His work was done, 
His reign of endless power begun— 
The household names of “ Morner’’—‘‘ Sox.” 





Run not after blessings; only walk in the 
commandments of God, and blessings shall 
run after you, pursue and overtake you. 


Ir you wish ‘9 appear agreeable in society, 
you must consent ¢4 be taught many things 
which you know already. 3 
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CROQUET: 


ITS IMPLEMENTS AND LAWS. 


Laws or Croquet. 

1. The rotation of play is to be decided by 
lot, and the captain gaining the toss takes 
either the dark or light balls, at his option, 
his opponent having the others, and each 
allotting the colors as he pleases. Blue then 
leads off, following in rotation by the cther 
colors, till his turn comes round again. 

2. The first stroke of each ball is made by 
placing it anywhere not exceeding one mal- 
let’s length from the starting stick, and strik- 
ing it, or endeavoring to strike it, through the 
first hoop. If this point (see Definitions) is 
made, another stroke is allowed, but if'it fails, 
the ball is taken off the ground till its next 
turn comes round, when it starts again as at 
first. 

3. After the first hoop is passed, the player 
of the ball running it can go on with his play, 
so long as he succeeds in either running a 
hoop or cage or hitting a stick, each ‘‘in 
order,’’ and with his ball ‘‘in play,’’ or makes 
a roquet on any ball ‘‘in play.’?’ Having made 
roquet he must take croquet before his next 
stroke. 

When the turn comes round again it is op- 
tional for the player to ‘‘ place’’ his ball, or 
to commence by playing either for a roquet 
or a point. 

4. If a player roquets a rover against the 
winning stick, he cannct take croquet, as 
the other ball is dead, and he loses his next 
stroke. 

5. A ball “fin play,’’ driven throngh its 
proper hoop or cage, or hitting a stick ‘‘in 
order,’’ by any stroke, whether of the same 
side or that of its antagonist, counts that 
hoop, cage, or stick, even if it rolls back 
through the hoop or cage; but in the latter 
case the running must be established to the 
satisfaction of the two captains or their um- 
pire. 

(a) If a ball after roqueting another and 
before taking its croquet makes a point or a 
second roquet, it is not entitled to the point 
or second roquet, as it is then ‘‘in hand.” If 
two balls are roqueted simultaneously, the 
player may take his choice for croquet. 

(6) If a ball, while passing through a hoop, 
roquets another before the former is entirely 
through, the hoop does not count, and the 





croquet must be taken. This point constantly 
ealls for the decision of an umpire. 

(c) If a ball in being driven back through a 
hoop the reverse way to which it is going ‘‘in 
order,’’ rests under it, it is not entitled to run 
that hoop, if a straight-edge applied in front 
of the hoop touches the ball. 

6. All strokes must be given by the player 
standing opposite his ball, the course of the 
mallet being across the body, from right to 
left, or from left to right. Either one or both 
hands may be used, but the nearest to the 
head of the mallet must be eighteen inches at 
least from it, except when the player is under 
five feet in height, when the distance may be 
reduced to fifteen inches. 

7. The side of the head of the mallet is not 
to be applied to the ball in striking it under 
any circumstances, and if so used the stroke 
is forfeited, and any balls moved are to be re- 
placed to the satisfaction of the adverse cap- 
tain. But either end of the head of the 
mallet may be used, whatever be the differ- 
ence of shape between them. 

8. If, when about to play, a player finds 
his ball touching another, he may hit his own 
as hard or as soft as he likes, and then being 
‘*in hand’”’ to the other, he must take a cro- 
quet off it. 

9. A rover (see Definitions) has the right 
of roqueting and croqueting any ball (whether 
partner or antagonist) once only during each 
turn, and of taking another stroke subse- 
quently to each in succession; but having 
passed all the hoops it has no point allowed 
for running one. It is subject, on the other 
hand, to be roqueted or croqueted by any other 
ball ‘‘in play.’’ If this causes it to strike 
the winning stick, the rover is out of the game, 
and must be removed from the ground. 

10. A ball struck beyond the limits of the 
ground must at once be replaced half a mal- 
let’s length within the edge, measured from 
the spot where it went off, at right angles to 
the margin. 

11. Every player, on being appealed to, 
shali declare which is his next hoop ‘‘in 
order ;’’ and, on the other hand, before play- 
ing, every player may demand from the cap- 
tain of the opposite side which is his proper 
hoop ‘‘in order;’’ and should any dispute 
arise, it must be settled by the two captains 
or their umpire. 

This is a game of skill, and does not depend 
upon memory. It is therefore far more agree- 
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able to all parties that the trouble of remem- 
bering the score should be rendered as little 
burdensome as possible. Clips and indicators 
are sometimes used to denote the position of 
each ball, but in our opinion they are very 
troublesome, and do not answer so well as the 
above rule. 

12. The penalties of the game are as follows: 

(a) If a player in making a tight croquet 
allows his ball to slip from under his foot, he 
loses his next stroke. 

(6) If in taking ‘‘ two off’ a ball, he fails to 
move it, he loses his next stroke. 

(c) If any ball when “‘in play’’ and rolling 
is stopped or touched either by the hand, 
foot, dress, or mallet, or by any other sub- 
stance held by its player, or one of his own 
side, the player of t.1at ball ceases to play for 
that turn. But if either of the above acts is 
done by one of the side opposed to that of the 
striker, he may at his option either take the 
stroke again, or the game may proceed with 
the ball, or balls, left where it or they were 
stopped. 

(d) If, in striking at his own ball, the player 
either before or after the blow is actually 
given, hits another ball with his mallet, he 
loses his present turn, and the ball improperly 
hit is replaced to the satisfaction of the ad- 
verse captain. 

(e) If a ball, not being hit sufficiently hard, 
is hit a second time, the stroke is forfeited, 
the balls are to be replaced to the satisfaction 
of the adverse captain, and the player loses 
his turn. 

(f) If a player out of his turn “in rota- 
tion,’’ whether with his own ball or with any 
other (see Law 1), and the mistake is disco- 
vered before the next player has commenced, 
all benefit from any point or points so made 
is lost, all balls hit are to be replaced, or left 
where they are struck, at the option of the 
adverse captain, and the person who should 
have played takes his turn. But if the mis- 
take is discovered after the next player has 
played his first stroke, the turn played in 
error must be allowed to stand, and if played 
with the wrong ball, the player’s ball and the 
one he played with are to be transposed. 

(g) If a player in his proper turn plays with 
the wrong ball, he loses all benefit from that 
stroke; the ball or balls are replaced, and the 
turn is lost. Should the error not be dis- 
covered before he has made a second stroke, 
the strokes are valid and the player eontin- 





ues to play as if no mistake had been com- 
mitted. At the end of the player’s turn his 
own ball and the one he played with are to be 
transposed from one position to the other, and 
in their next turns the players play with their 
right balls, in the same rotation as if no mis- 
take had occurred. 

(A) If a player croquets a ball which he is 
not entitled to croquet (see Definition) he 
loses the remainder of his turn, and the ball 
or balls moved by such croquet are to be re- 
placed to the satisfaction of the adverse cap- 
tain. If the error is not discovered before the 
player has made his next stroke, the croquet 
is valid, and the player continues the turn as 
though no error had been committed. 

(i) If a ball is not fairly hit, but, in the 
opinion of the captains or their umpire, is 
pushed or ‘‘spooned,’’ all benefit from that 
stroke is lost, the ball must be replaced to 
the satisfaction of the adverse captain, and 
the player loses his turn. 

(j) If in taking aim the player moves his 
ball, it must be considered that he has taken 
his stroke. 

In matches the strict rule should always be 
adhered to, but in private play it is often per- 
mitted to replace balls moved in taking aim. 





WEARY. 


BY CONSTANCE BRUCE. 


Weary of living, s0 weary, 
Longing to lie down and dis, 

To find rest for the sad heart and dreary, 
The end of the pilgrimage nigh. 


Weary, so weary of wishing 
For a form that is gone from my sight, 
For a voice that is hushed to me ever, 
For eyes that to me were so bright. 


For a hand to be laid on my forehead, 
A glimpse of the golden brown hair, 

For a step that to me was sweet music, 
And a brow that was noble and fair. 


Weary, so weary of waiting, 
Waiting for sympathy sweet; 

For something to love and to love me, 
And pleasures that are not so fleet, 


Tired, so tired of drifting 
Adown the dark stream of life; 
Tired of breasting the billows, 
The billows of toil and of strife. 


Wishing, and waiting so sadly 

For love that was sweetest and best ; 
Willing to die, oh so gladly, 

If that would bring quiet and rest. 





ALICE THORNE’S “ADVENTURE.” 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


‘* Wet, good-by, little sister, and take care 
of yourself until you get to Buffalo, where 
you ’ll find some of Uncle John’s folks at the 
depot to meet you!’’ was Frank Thorne’s 
parting injunction to the seventeen year-old 
girl who was setting out from their home—a 
large inland Massachusetts town—to visit re- 
latives in the city above-mentioned. ‘‘ And, 
Ally, be sure and not meet with any adven- 
tures upon the journey!’’ he came back to 
whisper through the raised car window, as he 
stepped out upon the platform, after having 
given her into the charge of the conductor of 
the train. 

Alice laughed as she heard his added words, 
put her rosy lips through the window for a 
last kiss, then settled back upon her seat as 
the bell tinkled the premonition of the train’s 
departure, and soon found herself borne out 
of the dark depot into the bright sunshine of 
the winter afternoon. It was quite an event 


in her life, this journey alone; for she had 


never been farther from the home where she 
had been tenderly reared by her widowed 
mother and elder bachelor brother, than the 
boarding-school at which she had graduated 
the preceding summer; but, being of a lively 
temperament, and naturally social and chatty, 
she felt quite delighted with the prospect of a 
trip from which many young girls would have 
shrunk with a little dread. 

Hence Frank Thorno’s precaution of placing 
his untravelled little sister in charge of the 
conductor was a natural one; and that public 
official’s reply was in hearty tones—‘‘ Don’t 
fear, Mr. Thorne! I'll take guod care of Miss 
Alice, and not leave her till I see her across 
the ferry at Albany and on board the western 
train.’’? And so the bachelor brother turned 
back to his office, and the train was whirled 
out of the depot, bearing his petted little 
sister farther into the distance. 

The early winter’s afternoon was unusually 
sunny, but it was short, as all winter after- 
noons are; and Miss Alice found its hours 
waning into the twilight almost ere she had 
settled herself to the novelty of travelling on 
a journey which must continue through the 
long night intothe morrow. At first, she had 
occupied herself by looking about the car to 
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ascertain who were likely to be her compagnons 
du voyage. These were much the same as one 
ordinarily meets on railway trains—ladies 
with ‘‘protectors,’’ and ladies without ; some 
in modest travelling gear, and some in showy 
apparel better suited to the parlor than a 
public conveyance; mothers with children ; 
and prim, precise spinsters, with the usual 
repertoire of ‘‘ great box, little box, band-box, 
and bundle;’’ business men, who sat with 
hats drawn over their brows, enwrapt in their 
own thoughts of speculations, or talking with 
their next neighbors about the price of stocks 
or gold ; stout gentlemen, who occupied three- 
fourths of their seat, superbly indifferent to the 
narrow quarters of their fellow-occupants ; 
slender, slim gentlemen, with a clerical air, 
who sat bolt upright, grasping the head of 
some cane or umbrella, as if in momentary 
expectation of arriving at the terminus of 
their journey; and the usual sprinkling of 
passengers whose faces are noticed for the 
time being and forgotten as soon as they have 
left the train, blending in with the common 
mass of shifting, moving humanity. 

After scanning her fellow-journeyers awhile, 
and arriving to feel no particular interest in 
any, Alice opened the last number of Goprr 
which she had brought along, and read the 
latest story of her favorite contributor, and, 
this finished, she drew from her pocket a letter 
superscribed to herself, which she proceeded 
to reperuse, for at least the dozenth time, 
with extreme gratification, For this missive, 
written by her cousin, Miss Frances Dickin- 
son, a young lady some three years her 
senior, was the express cause of the journey 
she found herself set out upon; and one 
paragraph of it ran as follows :— 


‘* And be sure, Ally, if Aunt Jane consents 
that you are to spend the winter with us, that 
you get here at least a fortnight or ten days 
before Christmas; for a certain event takes 
place at that time, and I want you for one of 
the bridemaids. And I’ve got your grooms- 
man all picked out for you—Charlie’s most 
intimate friend, and a splendid fellow he is, 
too! one of our most flourishing young mer- 
chants; so who knows but you may meet 
your fate in Buffalo, and settle down my 
neighbor? for he (I sha’n’t tell you his name 
till you meet him) isn’t engaged yet, though 
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all the girls are dying for him—and J think 
he’s the next best to Charlie of any one I 
ever knew.’’ 


This was only one paragraph of ‘‘ Cousin 
Fan’s letter,’’? but somehow it was vonned 
the oftenest ; for little Alice Thorne, just free 
from the restraints of boarding-school life, 
/ was all ready for any romance that might 
come to her in the rosy path of girlhood yet 
lying before her. But at length, as the early 
twilight closed in and the conductor came 
around to light up the car, she put the letter 
back into her pocket; roused herself from the 
very wonderful Chateau d’Espagne she was 
building on the frail foundation of a deli- 
cately-scented sheet of French note paper; 
and again looked round the car upon her 
fellow-passengers. 

There was little change, save that several, 
taken in at the way-stations, had replaced 
the few who had left. The business men still 
were discussing stocks and gold as animatedly 
as three hours before; the mother still plied 
her troop of children with cakes, candy, and 
apples, desperately oblivious of future colics 
and fretfulness; the prim spinster kept a 
vigorous reconnoissance on the stability of the 
pyramidal fortification she had constructed 
on the seat she had turned facing her, base, 
apex, and cone being composed of said ‘‘great 
box, little box, band-box, and bundle;’’ the 
fat gentlemen quivered like huge jellies with 
the rapid motion of the cars; and the slender 
ones seemed scarcely to have swerved from 
their perpendicularity ; while on, on plunged 
the train through the gathering darkness ; 
and the scenery withont—valley, mountain, 
snow-clad meadow, and glittering, ice-encased 
river—was all enfolded in evening’s sable 
pall. 

By and by—after eating a lunch from the 
well-stored basket her good mother had pro- 
vided her with, and spending another hour 
in gazing before her in the car—Alice began 
to grow a little weary with the monotony of 
the ride. And a little touch of loneliness 
crept over her; for not a soul had addressed 
a word to her since she set out, except the 
conductor, who had come round for tickets, 
and his greeting had been very brief as he 
hurried past. Poor Alice! with her busy 
brain, and chatty, school-girl tongue, it was 
very hard to remain quiet so long. Every- 
body had some one to speak to except herself, 
she thought. The business men had not yet 





exhausted their topics; the stout gentlemen 
had unbent from their ursine. dignity, and 
growled out asthmatic words from their ple- 
thoric throats; the slender gentlemen had 
drooped a little from their perpendicularity, 
and leaned their canes in the corner against 
their seats as they turned to reply to some 
question of their neighbors; the mother still 
talked to, coaxed, fed and dandled her chil- 
dren ; even the solitary spinster had departed 
from her primness by venturing an inquiry of 
the gentleman across the aisle as to the pro- 
bable time they should arrive at the station 
where her journey terminated; and, noting 
this, our poor little Alice Thorne felt very 
blue and woe-begone in her loneliness. 

And then, thrown upon her own resources 
to pass the hours till the train should arrive 
at Albany, Memory aggravatingly conjared 
before her al! the stories her old schoolnfates 
at Norway used to tell of ‘‘adventures’’ they 
had met, in travelling to or returning home 
on vacation fromthe Seminary. Nell Gorham 
had been ‘‘ fallen in love’’ with by a gentle- 
man on. the New York boat, who asked her 
down to supper, though she refused him; 
Maria Honeywood had ‘‘smitten’’ a ‘‘ splen- 
did-looking fellow’’ on the cars, who followed 
her to Norway, and boarded a week at the 
hotel, and serenaded her, and waved his hand 
to her at church—and who knows what ter- 
mination the affair might have had, if old 
Madame Peekeyes hadn’t sent over to the 
landlord, requesting him ‘‘to inform the per- 
son stopping with him that the young ladies 
of her Seminary had no leisure for love-mak- 
ing until after their graduation.’’ And even 
pious little Miss Jessup—one of the teachers, 
and homely as could be—had attracted the 
notice of Deacon Hallis, whom she met on 
a vacation visit; and was in a fair way to 
become the mother of his seven motherless 
enildren. 

And then, Sallie Bridgman, one time in the 
ears, looking over the Waverley which she 
had bought at the depot to while away the 
time with on her journey, had read in its 
columns the advertisement of an army cor- 
respondent, whose signature was ‘‘ Captain 
Rupert De Lancy’’—and she had answered 
him—and they kept it up for months, and 
quite a romance grew out of it; for Sallie had 
written her, recently, that ‘‘ ‘Rupert’ had 
visited her at her own home now ‘this cruel 
war was over,’ and he had been really an 
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army captain, and his real name was Robert 
Delany; and Alice needn’t be surprised at 
whatever happened in the future.’’ 

And then, Madame Peekeyes herself! Strict 
as she always was in school—guarding her 
young ladies with the vigilance of a dragon— 
forbidding them to speak to a single member 
of the ‘‘Dryad Institute for Young Gentle- 
men,’’ also situated within the classic pre- 
cincts of Norway—didn’t she go off pleasuring 
with old Professor Squaretoes, and quite a 
party, one long summer vacation, visiting 
mountains, and beaches, and lots of places, 
just as boldly as though she hadn’t forbidden 
the Seminary girls from even speaking to a 
single Dryadite ? 

Sitting there, musing of all these things— 
how strict she had been kept at schook and 
how carefully guarded at home—little Alice’s 
heart rebelled at the thought that she had 
never had an adventure in her life; and then 
flashed across her memory her carefu! bro- 
ther’s injunction as he parted from her in the 
depot of § that day, and, by a strange 
contrariety, she began to wish she might meet 
with one on that very journey. And just 
then—after pulling her tiny gold watch from 
her belt for perhaps the half dozenth time, in 
her impatience to note the lapse of the tardy 
heurs—she chanced to turn slightly in her 
seat, and look across the aisle, where sat, near 
the stove, a gentleman, looking at her with a 
fixed gaze, which, possibly by that kind of 
magnetism which is said to attract a glance in 
return, had won the girl’s eyes to his. And 
Alice Thorne’s heart gave a great flutter and 
bound, and the thought flashed into her little 
head—‘‘ My adventure is coming at last!’’ 

‘* A gentleman,’’ I said. 

A shrewd disciple of Lavater himself might 
not have deduced that conclusion from his 
retreating forehead, shaggy brows, the un- 
pleasant cunning of his sharp, bold eyes, and 
the expression of the lips half-concealed under 
athick pair of jetty whiskers and a moustache 
of extraordinary circumflex curve; but, to the 
unsophisticated girl, his jaunty air, stylish 
travelling suit of gray, with a large seal ring 
on a white, ungloved hand, and a showy 
fob-chain over his vest, all proclaimed that 
rank for the owner of the pair of piercing 
black eyes fastened so intently upon her. 

And then her eheeks began to tingle, for 
the warm blood of gratified vanity (I am sorry 
to write the word) was mounting into them 





from her little throbbing heart; and again 
she whispered to herself, ‘‘My adventure is 
coming !’’ 

Now, please don’t imagine, lady reader, 
that little Alice Thorne was a bit more foolish 
than you or I, or ever so many others, proba 
bly were in our school-girl days, wheu we 
fancied that every impertinent fop or rude 
boor who stared us out of countenance was 
‘*smitten’’ with us. 

Girls of seventeen, and especially boarding- 
school girls, usually have ‘‘an ideal.’’ Those 
at Norway did; and in their vocabulary such 
descriptions as ‘‘ perfectly splendid,’’ ‘‘raven 
locks,’’ ‘‘ magnificent whiskers,’’ ‘‘ piercing 
dark eyes,’’ “‘ Apollo-like form,’’ ‘‘ faultless 
attire,’’ figured largely ; and, doubtless, many 
a heart-flutter was caused these unfledged 
worldlings by some brainless simpleton, or, 
possibly, some arrant rogue or raseal, who 
masqueraded under the guise of a gentleman. 
And, ofttimes, it needs twice seventeen year- 
old eyes to distinguish the paste from the 
diamond ; solet us not blame unsophisticated 
little Alice Thorne too severely. 

It was scarcely possible that the tali, jaunty- 
looking, whiskered individual in his seat near 
the stove, eying the fair-faced, lovely girl, 
knew all the thoughts at work in the brain 
under the becoming velvet turban hat; but 
he was too skilful a reader of countenances 
not torsee that the young traveller was very 
unlearned in the devices of the crafty; and 
he did not fail to notice, with that lynx-eyed 
gaze of his, the tiny, but expensive gold 
watch she had consulted (which had been 
her last birthday’s gift from her fond brother 
Frank), and the diamond ring that sparkled 
on one of her slender white fingers. One 
thing more had he observed, too, with those 
cunning glances from under his heavy brows, 
and that was her ticket, which proclaimed 
her journeying much farther than Albany. 
And so, laying his plans and studying his 
opportunity, the villain in the disguise of ‘‘a 
gentleman”’ anticipated an easy victim. 

And little Aliee—unsuspecting, seventeen 
year-old Alice—with cheeks crimsoning more 
warmly under that audacious stare, mentally 
murmured :— 

“Such a d’stingué air as he has!’ calling 
up her boarding-school French for the adjec- 
tive. ‘Wouldn't the girls at Norway think 
he’s splendid? And so self-possessed and 
intelligent-looking! He must be professional ; 
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not a clergyman, nor a doctor, but a lawyer 
like brother Frank, he’s so keen and shrewd 
looking. How he does stare! I wender what 
the Norway girls would say ?’’ and her cheeks 
grew hotter and redder. 

It had long been dark, but the evening was 
not half speat, when the train drew near 
Albany. The baggage agents came around to 
perform their duties; the passengers began 
to bestir themselves ; the spinster took down 
her pyramid from apex to base; the clerical- 
looking gentleman grasped the head of his 
cane and elongated his perpendicularity to a 
standing posture; the stout gentleman rose 
and buttoned a voluminous overcoat over a 
rotundity of aldermanic proportions; one of 
the business men betrayed a little corner of 
his heart still sacred to the domestic affec- 
tions by giving one of the poor, tired mother’s 
children a toss to his shoulder with one hand, 
while he lifted a big carpet-sack with the 
other; and Alice Thorne began gathering up 
her shawl, lunch-basket, and magazine, as 
the train slackened its speed and finally 
stopped; and the brakeman flung open the 
door, and shouted—‘‘ Passengers for the West 
leave the cars and cross the ferry for the train 
at Albany !’’ 

Our jaunty, black-whiskered gentleman had 
risen also with his fellow-passengera, and ap- 
proaching the place where the young girl 
stood, was on the point of offering his assist- 
ance (?), when suddenly the conductor 
stepped briskly into the car, made his way 
to his close vicinage, and said :— 

**Now, Miss Thorne, I will see you across 
the ferry and on board the western train, 
which is waiting! Let me have your basket, 
if you piease. This way!’’ and he led her 
to the rear door of the car, and carefully 
handed her to the platform. 

**Confound it!’’ muttered the discomfited 
gentleman, biting his lip. (This is the ex- 
pletive we will write, though truth compels 
the statement that he really uttered a more 
reckless one.) ‘‘ButI’ll keep an eye on her, 
for that meddling conductor stops off at Al- 
* bany!’’ and he swiftly followed the pair down 
to the boat, on board which he kept them in 
sight, then up the river bank to the western 
train lying in the gas-lighted depot. 

‘There! now you are all right, Miss Thorne, 
and do not have another change of cars be- 
tween here and Buffalo. I hope you will 
have a pleasant journey. Good-night!’’ said 





the kind conductor, after securing her a seat 
about midway in one of the cars. 

“Thank you! and good-night!’’ returned 
Alice, drawing her thick shawl around her, 
and bestowing her basket at her side on the 
seat—that trick of travellers in securing am- 
ple accommodation to themselves unless they 
happen to fancy the vicinage of some agree- 
able-looking travelling companion to whom 
they choose to surrender it. 

More passengers entered, and the car began 
to fill up; and then our jaunty-looking, 
whiskered gentleman walked forward, and, 
with the louk of one who finds a difficulty in 
securing a seat, he paused in the aisle just 
off against the young girl’s. He had caleu- 
lated aright in supposing that she would pre- 
fer his neighborhood to a stranger’s; for he 
had not failed to observe her cousciousness 
of his gaze, and he was not mistaken in be- 
lieving that she would withdraw her basket 
for him. 

‘*T hope I am not incommoding you, lacy?’’ 
he said, in his blandest tone, and with a suave 
bow, as he took the seat beside her. ‘‘The 
car is very crowded, or I would be happy to 
leave the whole seat to you in order that you 
might get some rest to-night, for 1 believe you 
go through to Buffalo?’’ 

Alice did not pause to query to herself how 
he had obtained this information of the length 
of her journey; but replied, with a little flut- 
ter at her heart, now that her ‘‘ adventure’’ 
was coming closerto her: ‘‘Oh, by no means, 
sir! There is plenty of room; and I should 
be very selfish to deprive others, who have 
travelled as far as I, perhaps, of a seat just 
to promote my own comfort.’’ 

Our whiskered gentleman smiled a sinister, 
crafty smile under his curved moustache. 
**She noticed me in the other car, then? I 
thought so. A little verdant, eh! That gold 
watch won’t come very hard, I reckon.’’ He 
did not soliloquize this between his teeth, of 
course; ut the sentences were coined in the 
brain that lay back of that retreating forehead 
of his; and perhaps Lavater—if he had lived 
till that day, and been aboard that railway 
train, occupying the same seat with him— 
might have suspected danger in that crafty 
smile and exultant eye; but I am very sure 
that little, simple-hearted Alice Thorne, who 
measured all men by the lovers of her school . 
friends and her own noble-minded brother, 
didn’t. 
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But there was one in that car, in their im- 
mediate vicinage, whose dark-blue eye flashed 
when he saw this airy, whiskered gentleman 
walk forward and take the seat beside the 
lovely, ladylike young girl; possibly that 
eye-flash denoted recognition, certainly it did 
contempt as it fell upon him, and then it be- 
tokened a certain watchful care as it rested 
on his fair companion. 

This person, who occupied the seat directly 
behind that which Alice Thorne had taken, 
was there when she entered, for he had not 
come on in the eastern train, bat up the 
river, the day previous, by the New York 
line, and was now going on to Buffalo—the 
destination of the young lady, as revealed by 
the eastern conductor’s words; and it was 
but natural that he should notice her move- 
ments, considering that she was travelling to 
the city which was his home. 

But little Alice did not notice the watchful 
gaze of the handsome, manly-looking fellow 
just behind her, else, I fear, she might have 
imagined ‘‘adventures’’ thickening in her 
path. Nor did her companion dream that a 
pai: of dark-biue eyes, flashing out from un- 
der the visor of a travelling-cap, were on his 
trail with the keenness of a detective’s vision 
—for Arthur Raynor knew the character of the 
man before him! 

Handsome eyes were they, too—I mean 
Arthur Raynor’s; and his month was well 
cut, with firmness in the lines outlying the 
mobile lips; while his frank, manly bearing 
at once appealed, even to a stranger, as a 
surety for his innate nobleness of heart and 


soul. A man to be trusted and honored,- 


carrying the credentials of his character in 
his countenance; such was young Arthur 
Raynor—quite the antipodes of the flashy, 
vulgar, yet (so-called) ‘‘ gentlemanly look- 
ing’’ individual near him. 

**I believe I heard our former conductor 
address you as ‘ Miss Thorne,’ and you have 
quite a ride before you yet ere you reach the 
end of your journey?’’ said the whiskered 
individual in an insinuating tone, slightiy 
leaning toward his companion as the train 
started. 

“Yes, sir,’?’ was the reply, in a musical, 
girlish voice. ‘‘ We do not reach Buffalo till 
to-morrow forenoon, I think.’’ 

‘You must be quite weary with the long 
day’s ride from Boston ?”’ 

“Oh, I am not from Boston, but from 








S——,’’ said Alice, quite eagerly; ‘‘and I did 
not start till noon, so I thought I would not 
take a sleeping car for just one night.”’ 

Again a sinister smile circled under the 
great moustache, to see how readily she had 
fallen into the bait thrown to learn her name 
and residence. 

‘“‘The hours never seem long if we have 
pleasant company,” he said, with that insin- 
uating tone and smile, bowing, and flinging a 
sidelong glance from his ‘‘dark, piercing 
eyes;’’ all which—bow, tone, smile, and 
glance—brought a redder glow to little Alice’s 
face—poor, silly Alice! 

‘*Yon are to visit friends in Buffalo, I pre- 
sume, since your howe is in Massachusetts ?’’ 
again asked the whiskered gentleman, with 
deference in his oily voice. 

‘* Yes, sir, 1 am to pass the winter; and am 
to attend a cousin’s wedding, which is to be 
at Christmas,”’ she replied. 

‘*Ah! Weddings are very interesting occa- 
sions usually—and perhaps my fair compan- 
ion’s may not be so very far distant !’’ he said 
with empressement (impudence, perhaps, would 
be a better word), again bowing toward her. 

Was that an involuntary motion of the 
doubled-up fist belonging to the young man 
in the seat behind, who had overheard this 
remark—a motion, as though he could with 
difficulty restrain that fist from making inti- 
mate acquaintance with the sleek, pomatum- 
scented head under the jauntily-worn beaver 
before him! And yet, the occupation of that 
young man was at the very farthest possible 
remove from pugilism. 

Alice blushed deeper, and did not reply; 
and then her companion continued: ‘‘ J have 
some acquaintance in Buffalo—perhaps your 
friends are known to me.”’ 

** Judge Dickinson, do you know him? It 
is there where I am going. He is my uncle; 
and Fanny is the cousin at whose wedding I 
am to be bridesmaid !’’ exclaimed the young 
girl with new animation. 

‘‘T am not very intimately acquainted with 
Miss Fanny, but I know the judge!’’ he re- 
plied. 

‘* Yes, you do know the judge—or, rather, 
the judge knows you, my fine fellow!’’ mut- 
tered the young man behind, between his 
teeth. ‘‘And, at the rate you’re going on, I 
reckon he ’1l know you a little more, shortly !’”’ 
and a smile curved his lips; and then he 
turned to observe more closely the young lady, 
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in whom he felt a new and sudden interest 
since her last remark. 

It was surprising how rapidly, notwith- 
standing her brother Frank’s express com- 
mand, Alice Thorne was progressing in her 
‘“‘adventure."’ And yet, I do not think that 
the idea once entered her head that she was 
doing anything out of character in talking so 
freely with astranger. But was he astranger? 
Didn’t he know Uncle John—and hadn’t he 
seen Cousin Fanny? Of course she could talk 
to him; it was very pleasant to meet so kind 
and gentlemanly a companion ; and when she 
arrived at her uncle’s she should tell them all 
how fortunate she had been on the journey! 

Without being conspicuous in his purpose, 
Arthur Raynor managed to become cognizant 
of most of the conversation of the pair before 
him, justly concluding that his knowledge of 
the character of the whiskered gentleman 
fully warranted him in so doing. And per- 
haps the interest which he had conceived in 
the lovely young girl, whose face bore the 
imprint of innocence and seventeen, still fur- 
ther assisted him in this conclusion. 

It is true that, even in one whispered re- 
mark, he might have warned her of the man 
who sat beside her; but that would have 
been rather a startling mode of. procedure, 
and he preferred to keep a strict surveillance 
over him, and, in so doing, save the artless 
girl from any unpleasant consequences. ‘‘If 
he dares annoy her, I’li learn him a lesson!”’ 
Raynor muttered, under his breath, and his 
firm-set lips finished the sentence. 

And so he settled himself apparently to his 
night’s rest, making a pillow of his travelling 
haversack, wrapping his blanket shawl around 
him, and leaning against the side of the car 
just behind the young lady’s seat; but, in 
reality, keeping up a ceaseless, vigilant watch 
over the pair before him from under the visor 
of his travelling-cap. 

The hours of the night wore on; and, with 
their lapse, little Alice Thorne grew decidedly 
sleepy, and, ere she was aware, her head 
went ‘‘nid, nid, nodding’’ with the motion of 
the train. At length, rousing for a little, she 
drew a dainty ‘‘sea-foam’’ of crimson and 
white worsted from her reticule, which re- 
placed the turban hat over her glossy brown 
hair; ther leaned against the wall for a nap. 
As she was settling herself into a position for 
repose, her companion leaned over and offered 
his shoulder for a pillow; but little Alice was 





not so far infatuated that she did not fail to 
draw away with a repellant gesture, and re- 
fused. 

The lip under the black whiskers was bitten 
with mortification at this unexpected rebuf; 
but Arthur Raynor could hardly refrain from 
the exclamation ‘*Good!’’ as he noticed her 
movement. ‘‘I like that!’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘She’s untravelled, and a little indis- 
creet, certainly; but her instincts are all 
right. If that rascal dares annoy her again, 
I’ll break his head for him !’’ a remark which 
showed a rapid approach to the Heenan and 
Sayers art, although, as has been already 
said, our young gentleman ha@no proficiency 
in the same. 

An hour or two more went by; during 
which Alice Thorne slept soundly, and even 
her vigilant guardian in the seat belind was 
fast approaching the border-lands of Somnus, 
when a halt of the engine, which had been 
plunging on its long stretch through the mid- 
night darkness, aroused them from their 
drowsy moods. Old campaigners in journey- 
ing may often secure a sound night’s rest 
amidst the shriek of escaping steam and the 
tinkle of warning bells; but little Alice was 
too new a traveller to sleep sweetly through 
the breaking-up of the train’s speed ; and she 
started up, rubbed her eyes with her pretty 
knuckles, and said, confusedly :— 

‘Have we got to Buffalo? Where is Uncle 
John? Is it morning ?”’ 

‘*Not yet, my dear Miss. We’re only 
stopping at a way station—Rochester, I -be- 
lieve. Pray, don’t rouse from your refreshing 
nap! Are you warm enough? Let me wrap 
your shawl closer! There! you can sleep 
again, now, and wake up in the morning 
almost at your journey’s end.”’ 

With the motion of his arm to adjust her 
shawl, which had slipped from her shoulders, 
Aliee Thorne instinctively recoiled; and, 
though half-bewildered with sleep, she could 
not resist the feeling of affright that was fast 
creeping over her. She wished that the man 
beside her was not quite so assiduous in his 
care of her—that brother Frank was there— 
and that her journey was at an end; and 
then she wondered what time it was, and put 
her hand to her belt to draw forth her watch 
and ascertain. But a little cry of terror es- 
caped her lips. 

‘* My watch! It is gone!’ she exelaimed ip 
great distress, involuntarily looking toward 
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her companion, with dismay on her counte- 
nance. 

‘*What is it, my dear Miss?’’ asked that 
gentleman, lifting his hat from his eyes, and 
straightening himself, as though just roused 
from an inclination to sleep; but his ruse was 
not se successful but an acute observer might 
have seen a sudden flush and paleness suc- 
ceed each other on his face, and heard a fierce 
curse smothered on his lips. 

“* My watch! I have lost it!”’ she cried, 
with a little sob in her throat at the fate of 
her dearly-prized birthday gift. ‘‘Oh, I am 
so sorry !’’ and the sobs came thicker. 

‘*What a pigy, my dear girl!’’ exclaimed 
her companion, secretly rejoiced at the con- 
struction she had put upon its disappearance. 
** Where could you have lost it? Probably 
on the Albany ferry boat—for pickpockets 
are always about when travellers come in,’’ 
forgetting himself; and then, recollecting her 
words, he added, ‘‘Or, most likely, you 
dropped it, as you say, in the crowd.” 

**Most likely you have been robbed, Miss!’’ 
said a voice behind them; and Arthur Ray- 
nor spoke with strange emphasis, as he leaned 
forward to address his remark to the dis- 
tressed girl. 

“Yes, I say so, too! Somebody robbed 
Miss Thorne of a valuable gold watch at the 
Albany ferry!’’ put in the whiskered gentle- 
man, glibly, laying such emphasis upon her 
name as would lead all within sound of his 
voice to suppose he was the constituted pro- 
tector of the agitated girl at his side. ‘‘ Per- 
haps we might send a telegram back, and put 
detecti: -3 on the track of the thief!’’ and his 
voice gathered assurance as he spoke. 

‘Stop a moment, sir!’’ returned Arthur 
Raynor, coldly. ‘‘Perhaps this young lady 
would prefer to make her own suggestions. 
Do you remember, Miss, where you had your 
watch last? that is, if you have consulted it 
since you crossed the ferry ?’’ 

“Yes, I am almost sure—I think so—and 
yet, I don’t quite recollect! Oh, I really 
cannot tell!’’ she replied confusedly, in great 
bewilderment, gazing appealingly into his 
face as into a new-found friend’s, 

And that appeal was not lost upon Arthur 
Raynor. Confident in his own mind as to the 
fate of the missing watck, and yet desirous to 
act cautiously and thus escape arousing the 
suspicions of the individual before him, he 
hastily formed a plan upon which he might 





proceed ; and so, turning to him, he said: 
‘*Perhaps your suggestion was too good not 
to be acted upon, sir. I think we had better 
telegraph, and thus endeavor to recover the 
watch; and, with your permission, Miss,’’ to 
Alice, ‘‘I will despatch the message from the 
next station, as soon as we reach it.’’ 

‘tT will thank you very much for your 
trouble, sir!’’ she replied, earnestly. ‘It 
was brother Frank’s present to me, and I feel 
so badly at losing it! Oh, I hope they will 
get it again. Don’t you think they will?’ 
she asked, naively. 

‘**T venture to predict so!’’ answered Ray- 
nor, impressively ; while the whiskered gen- 
tleman exclaimed, volubly, ‘‘There is no 
doubt of it, Miss Thorne! Our detectives are 
very efficient in their duties. Not the least 
doubt of it.’’ 

‘© Your confidence in the success of our pian 
inspires me with great faith, siri’’ again said 
Raynor, with a peculiar smile just showing 
itself faintly on his lips; and then he relapsed 
into silence, dividing his glances between the 
lovely face of the poor girl an.l the calmly- 
complacent one of her companion, who little 
knew that the mine was being sprung beneath 
his feet. And when, shortly afterwards, Ray- 
nor left his seat—and, approaching the con- 
ductor, who had come on his rounds to take up 
tickets, engaged him in a little conversation, 
varied by sundry glances in the direction of 
the whiskered gentleman—could that indi- 
vidual have been cognizant of that conversa- 
tion and those glances, and also have seen 
the telegram that was despatched from the 
next station, I much doubt if he would have 
remained so unconcerned, and sat in such an 
apparently profound nap during the remnant 
of the night’s ride. 

Meantime, as the hours wore on till the 
gray December morning broke, poor little 
Alice Thorn, unmolested by further attentions 
from the companion whom she had instinc- 
tively grown to distrust, found ample leisure 
to reflect on her loss and to endeavor to fix 
tangibly in her memory her impression that 
she had consulted her watch since she came 
on the cars yesterday evening after crossing 
the Albany ferry. But this she could not 
sueceed in really doing, for she was still be- 
wildered and excited with fatigue and her 
misfortune; and so she could only console 
herself with the hope held out to her by the 
man at her side, and the kind, noble-looking 
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stranger behind her, of recovering her watch 
by means of the telegram, which had beensent, 
as proposed, on their arrival at the station. 

As morning can:2, and the train approached 
the end of the journey, our whiskered gentle- 
man aroused himself, and, with a huge yawn 
and shiver, left his seat for one near the stove 
at the extremity of the car, ostensibly to warm 
himself, but in reality to be near the door. 
But this device to escape the vicinage of his 
victim was not so effectual that young Ray- 
nor’s Argus eyes did not note it; and a 
peculiar glance was exchanged between him 
and the conductor. who had returned to the 
car, and now also occupied a seat near the 
door. 

At about nine A. M. the speed of the train 
began to break up, and the passengers be- 
stirred themselves with that pleasant little 
bustle always indulged in on approaching the 
terminus of a long and fatiguing ride by rail; 
and, at the earliest moment of stoppage, our 
gentleman near the door stood ready to slip 
out and become lost in the crowd thronging 
the depot at Buffalo. 

The conductor, winking at Raynor, did not 
impede the man’s exit from the car, but he 
did follow close as an Indian brave upon his 
trail, never losing sight of him for an instant; 
and, in the space of half a minute more, 
seizing the arm of a blue-coated, star-badged 
police officer, who appeared to be awaiting the 
arrival of the train, he said eagerly, pointing 
a rod or two ahead: ‘‘There is your man! 
Arrest him—and take him into the depot and 
search him!’’ 

Meantime, Alice Thorne, who had been 
courteously handed from the car to the plat- 
form of the station by Arthur Raynor, was 
met by a tall, dignified, white-haired gentle- 
man, and a handsome, vivacious young lady, 
whom she addressed as ‘‘ Uncle John’’ and 
**Cousin Fanny,’’ springing toward them 
with the liveliest pleasure depicted on -her 
erst sorrowful face. After the first greetings, 
Miss, Frances Dickinson turned toward Alice’s 
companion with the surprised exc’amation :— 

‘* Why, Mr. Raynor! you on the train, and 
in company with Cousin Ally! And I didn’t 


dream you knew each other—but was plan- 
ning to bring you together !’’ 

** No more did I dream, myself, that I should 
meet your fair cousin on my return from New 
York, where I went, a day or two ago, on busi- 
ness; but the events of a somewhat eventful 








jeurney—to Miss Thorne, at least’’—looking 
in her direction, ‘‘ have, somewhat singularly, 
laid the foundation of an acquaintance which 
I trust may be extended intothe future. But, 
pray, excuse me, if I ask you all—judge and 
ladies—to await me here a minute or two, and 
I will return presently to give you the reasons 
of my request!’’ said Raynor, in an earnest 
voice, much to their surprise, which was still 
further heightened when, in a few minutes, he 
came back to them, bearing in his hand a 
lady’s tiny, jewelled repeater, which he 
handed Alice, asking, with a smile :— 

‘* Did you ever see this before, Miss Thorne?’ 

“* My watch! Oh, where did you get it?’’ 
exclaimed the girl iu delight. 

‘You recollect that the gentleman who oc- 
cupied the same seat with you suggested that 
we had better telegraph for it, and I am happy 
to say that the experiment was a successful 
one!’’ replied Raynor, smilingly. 

‘*But how could it have reached here as 
soon as we?’’ asked Alice, in the greatest 
astonishment. 

‘* Because the person who robbed you of it 
bore it along with him,’’ answered Raynor, 
enjoying her bewilderment for a minute ere 
he added, ‘‘ You probably were not aware of 
what J suspected—that the pickpocket sat 
beside you; and I did not think it necessary, 
at the time, to inform him of what he is 
doubtless now ruminating—that the telegram 
was not sent to Albany, but ahead of us to 
Buffalo, for an officer of the law to await him 
on his arrival here !’’ 

‘‘This is a strange story, Raynor! Come, get 
into our carriage and go home with us, to tell 
us all the particulars !’’ said Judge Dickinson, 
with surprise depicted on his countenance. 

It is meedless to repeat the recita! of Alice 
Thorne’s robbery by the light-fingered indi- 
vidual, who had adroitiy detached Fer watch 
and chain from her belt while she slept, and 
who would have escaped with his booty but 
for the fortunate neighborhood of Raynor, 
who had recognized, despite his false mous- 
tache, the face of a notorious gambler and 
‘fast man’’ of his native city. 

‘Yes, I knew Rubies at once, as soon as 
he entered the car, judge!’’ continued the 
young man. ‘And now you'll have an ex- 
tra culprit on trial at the next session of court 
—and I hope he’ll get his deserts ‘his time! 
He claimed acquaintance with you, by the 
way!’’ he added, laughing heartily. 
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‘‘Ah, he’s an old offender! And yet, 
hitherto, he has always managed to escape 
the extreme penalty of the law by some lack 
of substantial witnesses. But, this time, I 
perceive that even circumstantial evidence will 
be quite sufficient to remove him from all op- 
portunity of exercising his profession here- 
after,’’ replied Judge Dickinson. 

‘* What an adventure for you to meet with, 
Cousin Ally!’’ exclaimed Miss Fanny. ‘I 
declare, it’s as good as any romance we read 
—a damsel in distress, and a bold, gallant 
knight coming to her rescue !’’ 

**T only regretted that I couldn’t inform 
Miss Thorne of the character of her neighbor 
at the time ;’’ said Raynor, laughingly, ‘‘ but 
I consoled myself with the reflection that the 
electric wire would work out that purpose for 
me in the course of the forenoon. But it 
really was quite an adventure, as your cousin 
says, Miss Thorne !’’ 

‘*An adventure!’’ Ah, poor Alice! How 
her cheeks tingled as the thought of her own 
foolishness and indiscretion rushed over her! 
Brother Frank had warned her; but the wis- 
dom of seventeen had exceeded that of thirty, 
and behold the result! No wonder the tide 
of crimson grew hot, almost to painfulness, on 
cheek and brow. 

To relate all that happened to Alice Thorne 
during the Christmas festivities and the gay 
winter that ensued does not properly belong 
to the recital announced by the title of our 
story; but—lest we should be accused of un- 
fairly arousing curiosity which we failed to 
gratify—we may add, that, when that young 
lady returned to her eastern home in the fol- 
lowing spring, she was accompanied thither 
by a certain young merch-=nt of Buffalo, who 
proved a very efficient protector on the trip, 
and who now seems in a fair way to become 
an authorized participaut in all ‘‘adventures”’ 
she may encounter throughout her future, 
life-long journey. 


————_- +9 0-o- 


TOUCHING OUR HOMES. 


BY CLARIBELLA CLUNY. 

A man’s house, like his coat, if it be a good 
one, should fit no one so well as him and his. 
We Americans are accustomed to wail over 
the poor Frenchman’s loss of home, because, 
forsooth, of the word itself being absent from 
his language; but how many of us have 
really more than a nominal home? Nay, is 











it not rather the fashion with us especially to 
ignore its existence and substitute, what even 
the forlorn Parisian would esteem his dernier 
ressort for an abiding place—our palatial cara- 
vanseras! Our public preaching and rhym- 
ing, in this regard, are out of joint with our 
private opinions and doings, notwithstanding 
our pharisaic unwillingness to confess it? We 
pay tithe of mint and cumin to the sign, and 
neglect the signified. But I will not wrangle 
with you about the matter; I am taking, to- 
day, one of the many pleasant home-views 
afforded the lover of rich scenery, and that is, 
the impress of one’s own individuality on 
one’s own dwelling-place. In many an in- 
stance is this so strongly marked, that the 
house may be pronounced a speaking likeness 
of its master. There are, you know, some 
notorious so-called illustrations of this state- 
ment, dubbed, by public criticism, Jones’ 
Folly, or Smith’s Folly, as the case may be, 
with this qualification, however, which I am 
disposed to add, that whereas such exhibit 
is popularly esteemed an isolated instance in 
the builder’s experience, it may be more 
justly assumed to be the announcement of 
what his previous want of ability thereto 
necessarily delayed—his innate witlessness. 
Yet I deny that such piles of brick, and stone, 
and what not, and mortar are, in anywise, 
homes; they are simply follies, and are so 
because useless to their authors, barring the 
aforementioned interpretation. The fools that 
build never domesticate them, and rare is 
the wise man who is wise enough to succeed 
in doing so, and he, never without material 
modification of their plan and construction ; 
and when thus much has been accomplished, 
the wise man’s tinkering is a perpetual pro- 
test to the fool’s design. But there are homes 
among us which are thoroughly individual- 
ized. If you desire to know the characteris- 
tics of their owners, you have but to enter 
and heed the famous bidding to the visitor 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, ‘‘Look 
around!’’? Each room, with its several con- 
tents, evidences some idiosyncrasy of master 
or mistress. (I refer now to houses in which 
the man of the house is a man.) When you 
reach the study, or living-room, you are at 
the sanctum sanctorum, where you may learn 
the indweller 4s you would a text-book. No 
item there so significant as not to tell of some 
trait or habitude. Even the flower-stand 
and toilette-table have their voices. My 
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lady readers will recall to mind the lingering 
odor of musk in the Empress Josephine’s 
rooms, and its influence on their estimate of 
her character when visiting them. 

If I enter lawyer Brown’s mansion, I see 
that his tendencies are bibulous. His par- 
lors have the glare and glitter of the Maison 
Do ¢e. Were I of like temperament, I should 
suspect that niche behind the back parlor 
door to afford materials for spirituous imbibi- 
tion. 

Young Fifth Avenue’s house seems to be a 
miniature hotel. Hence I conclude that his 
ways are hotel ways. A glance at the interior 
of Highchurch Robinson’s abode certifies me 
of his beingso; the furniture and adornments 
generally being painfully pointed. I would 
advise his round-shouldered friends to make 
frequent calls at his house, for the study and 
physical emulation of his most straightest back 
chairs. Nice Jones, Esq., the merchant, is a 
wearer of the glossiest linen. His boots are 
ever strangers to mud, and each particular 
hair on his head has its particular plage. 
Should you be so unfortunate as to accept an 
invitation to dine wit him, no model prison 
so-orderly as his domicile will seem to you. 
Straight lines forming angles faintly illustrate 
the style of his household arehitecture. The 
very children seem chained to their places, 
and everything moves like (I almost said by) 
clockwork in his well-regulated dining-room. 
I’ll wager a peuny that you do not take a 
long breath while you are in his house, and 
that a glimpse there cf his cork-screw’s line 
of beauty (the only curved object possessed 
by him) is positively refreshing to you. 

Mr. Easy Lewis, the banker, uses tobacco 
with backwoods freedom. As he does little 
else, the numerous household conveniences 
for the same, provided by his goodwife, give 
his reception-saloon the appearance of a public 
ante-room. Nevertheless, his large-hearted 
hospitality makes one cheerfully submit to 
be tobaccoed, and his home shows itself, in 
every detail, to be emphatically his. 

I began this article by stating that one’s 
house cannot fit everybody. That boarder, 
therefore, professional or amateur, who ex- 
pects to find the house where he tarries, 
though never so good, a home for him, will 
meet with inevitable disappointment. Forbid 
that I, who have made many a weary voyage 
of discovery, in the hope of bettering my 
boarding-house eondition, should attempt to 





charge boarders with the numberless faults 
(or worse) of those persons whose business it 
is totake themin; yet astate of dissatisfaction 
is a normal one for those that board, because 
they thereby place themselves in abnormal 
relations to their fellows. The sooner dis- 
satisfaction becomes chronic the better for 
the patient, or impatient, rather, for a sove- 
reign cure is within the reach of all who can 
afford to board, and that is—a sweet home of 
their own. Empty yourself of your pride, my 
friend, if that hinder you from this step, and 
get a place you can truly call your home, 
though it be never so homely and humble. 
Do not content yourself with singing about 
its charms, nor with asking one, in prose or 
verse, what is home, without this or that, 
but ask yourself, what am I, without a home? 
A train of such inquiry once started, a happy 
result will surely follow. And permit me to 
wish you joy of it. 





WHEN I WAS YOUNG. 
BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


Oxp ballads ring like silver bells 

From Time's gray towers, but mortal tongue 
Ne’er sang a sweeter strain than that 

Whose burden is, “ When I was young.’’ 
When snows of age life's brauches bend 

Where once spring birds like blossoms swung, 
Those birds, though seen no longer, still 

Sing in those words, ‘‘ When I was young.” 
For love grows young as we grow old, 

Gray hairs in vain to him have clung 
Whose soul retains that incense of 

Eternal youth, ‘‘When I was young.” 
But when the heavenly dawn shall break 

Through this life's dungeon-bars, that strain 
Of sadness will be altered to 

This happier one, ‘I’m young again!"’ 





Time’s Procress.—Alas! it is not till Time, 
with his reckless hand, has torn out half the 
leaves from the book of human life, to light 
the fires of passion with from day to day, that 
man begins to see that the leaves which re- 
main are few in number, and to remember, 
faintly at first, and then more clearly, that 
upon the early pages of that book was written 
a story of happy influence, which he would 
fain read over again. Then comes irresolu- 
tion, and the inevitable inaction of despair; 
or else the firm resolve to record upon the 
leaves that still remain a more noble history 
than the child’s story with which the book 
began. 











APRIL FOOL’S DAY. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST, 


“Wet, I don’t think anybody can ever 


deceive me again, on that day. Once in a 


lifetime is enough for any sensible person to 
be tricked on the first of April.’’ And pretty 
Mabel Hughes looked defiance ofall jokes, toss- 
ing back her sunny curls with a little white 
hand, and flashing a merry, saucy look at the 
company around her. 

There was quite a group of young folks, 
assembled to dance the old year out, and the 
new year in. Mabel Hughes took precedence 
at most of the village gatherings, by right of 
acknowledged belleship, and her father’s large 
hospitable house was the rendezvous on the 
present occasion. The young folks had been 
discussing anniversaries, and while on that 
theme, April Fool’s day had had a place in 
the list of memorable days of the year. Mabel 
had been fooled the year before by a gift of an 
exquisite basket containing apparently clus- 
ters of rich red strawberries, far in advance of 
the New England season. With a little cry 
of pleasure she had put one of the luscious 
looking berries into her mouth, to find it a 
painted deception. Laughing, yet thoroughly 
in earnest, she had vowed never again to be- 
lieve in a gift or speech of the date again. 

As she now made her speech she looked 
full in the face of the supposed perpetrator of 
the last year’s jokes, and was answered by a 
pair of sunny frank eyes, that looked fully 
equal to fun of any sort. 

‘*T can deceive you again,’’ he declared, in 
answer to herimplied challenge. ‘‘ You have 
no idea how pretty you looked when you 
curled up your nose and puckered you. lips 
over that berry.’’ 

‘*Why, where were you?”’ 

‘In the hall, enjoying the joke.’’ 

** Well, make the most of the recollection, 
for you will never see me in a like scrape 
again.”’ 

** Until next April.’’ 

** Never !”’ 

“We'll see! I sha take the next three 
months to invent something absolutely im- 
penetrable.’’ 

“*T defy you!”’ 

**Hark?”’ 

Slowly the peal of bells from the neigh- 
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boring church sounded the midnight hour. 
As the first stroke fell upen the air, the group 
rose to their feet, joined hinds in a ring, and 
so stood motionless till the last echo died 
away. Then ‘‘Happy New Year,’’ burst si- 
multaneously from their lips, and after joy- 
ous greetings all round, the party separated, 
and the house was soon wrapped in darkness 
and repose. 

**So John Martyn will play me another 
trick this year,’’ thought Mabel, the next 
morning, as she stood before her glass twist- 
ing the bright curls round her fingers. ‘‘ He 
may try his best, but he will not catch me 
again. Heigh-ho! he will have other things 
to think of by that time, and perhaps will 
forget me altogether.”’ 

For John Martyn was going into the world 
tolseek his fortune. One year ago he had left 
college, having spent his whole small patri- 
mony to obtain an education. He had left 
home a frank bright boy, with unformed 
manners, rough ways, a country bred youth 
in all senses. He had come home frank and 
sunny as ever, but with the quiet courtesy of 
a gentleman, and an education won by intense 
application during the entire college course. 
Qne year he had given to home, though 
alone in his little cottage a brotherless, sister- 
less orphan. He had not intended to stay so 
long, but there was a magnetism in Mabel 
Hughes’ dark eyes that bound him to the vil- 
lage, unti! the admiration deepened into sin- 
cere, earnest love, and then the conviction 
grew that he must win wealth before he dared 
tell his passion. 

Mr. Hughes was wealthy, a lawyer in good 
practice, but there were nine children in the 
luxurious home, and the estate would give 
but moderate competency to each one. 

John Martyn was not the man to woo Mabel 
from her home, uniess he could offer at least 
comfort in his own, and he had drained his 
purse in the year following his return from 
college. Somewhere in Texas he had an uncle 
who had written to him that he had an open- 
ing for an enterprising young man, as stock 
farmer. 

‘*T am very old,’’ so the letter ran, ‘‘ and 
very poor, so you must not come out here 
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with any idea of finding wealth made to your 
hand. You will have to work hard—very 
hard, but if you are not afraid of that, I'will 
give you a start, some practical advice drawn 
from experience, and a shake down in my 
ranche.’’ 

So he had written, and his nephew gladly ac- 
cepted hisinvitation. He had remained to see 
the New Year in, but Mabel knew his call on 
that day would be to say farewell for months, 
years, perhaps—‘‘perhaps,’’ she thought, 
sadly, ‘‘ never to meet again.’’ She had never 
questioned her heart about John Martyn, con- 
tent to take his pleasant attentions, his gal- 
lant speeches, his deferential words, or, in 
other words, his half saucy jokes, his laughing 
badinage for the amusement of the hour. 
But on that NewYear’s day she was restless, 
nervous, and excited, finding herself talking 
at random to her callers, saying yes where 
she should have said no, and listening in- 
tently for a footfall and voice that lingered 
away from her. At last he came, timing his 
call to miss the morning visitors, and when 
the luncheon bell cleared the room of the 
family. Declining Mrs. Hughes’ invitation to 
join them at table, he kept Mabel for a few 
parting words. He did not bind her, he did 
not ask a return of his love; he only told her 
his prospects and hopes, and then said if he 
ever had a home to offer a bride, he should 
come to his native village to seek one. Very 
vague this, but Mabel, looking into his “ark, 
earnest eyes, silently resolved that his bride 
should be waiting for him when he returned. 
Night found him speeding over the iron road 
to New York, on the long journey to Texas. 

My little heroine spoke no word to any one 
of the hope in her heart. Some day, she 
thought, her secret fount of hope and happi- 
ness might be open to her friends, but not 
now—not until words were given that made 
her blissful dream a certainty of joy. Three 
months—four—sped away, and one April 
morning, when the feet of May were pressing 
closely on the confines of the passing month, 
Mabel had a letter all alone in her pretty 
room; she read the words, her heart full of 
joyful surprise over the contents. 

John Martyn wrote a strange story. Upon 
his arrival in Texas he had found his uncle 
fast sinking under a fatal disease, partly the 
effect of starvation and exposure. In a miser- 
able hut, with no bed but a blanket spread 
upon the mud floor, half clothed and half 
VOL, LXXIV.—22 





famished, the prematurely old man lay dying. 
Shocked at such a sight, John had at office 
sent for a physician and some comforts to the 
nearest station, but the old man was so dis- 
tressed at the expense, that it was not until 
his nephew assured him his own purse still 
held the needful funds, that he consented to 
have a bed, a chair, a stove, and some medi- 
cines. For weeks he lingered, the young 
man faithfully ministering to his wants, then 
died, leaving all he possessed, by will, to his * 
beloved nephew, John Martyn. The miser- 
able hut seemed a poor legacy, but the young 
man’s amazement may be imagined when he 
found his uncle had left an enormous fortune 
scraped together in a lifetime of miserly accu- 
mulation and avaricious hoarding. After this 
tale, he poured out his whole heart to Mabel, 
telling of his love, his hopes, and plans. One 
word from her would bring him at once to her 
side. His uncle’s affairs would keep him a 
few weeks in Texas, but before letters could 
be exchanged he would be free to hasten to 
her. Might he hope? Ifshe did not love him, 


- silence would deal that blow to his heart. 


I cannot tell the rush of happiness that 
flooded Mabel’s heart as she read the letter. 
She had pictured years of anxious waiting, 
had let her fancy even run upon death dur- 
ing separation, had thought at best they 
would be middle-aged folks before John made 
his fortune, and had tried to think how emi- 
gration to Texas would suit her little self; 
and now he could come home, rich, free, lov- 
ing, to make her his bride. Out of her fall, 
loving heart, she wrote him a frank letter, 
then, before taking both to gain her parents’ 
consent to her answer, turned to the date, to 
be certain of her address. With a qnick, 
passionate cry, she threw the letter far from 
her, aud sprang from her seat. All the joy 
was gone from her smiling lips, the flush 
from her cheek. Pale, with a concentrated 
anger blazing in her eyes, she paced the floor, 
clenching her little hands, and muttering, in 
hasty, choking accents :— 

‘‘Unmanly! Ungentlemanly! April Fool’s 
Day! This is the result of his three months’ 
meditation. Idiot I was to be so tricked by 
that romantic story. I might have seen it 
was copied from some old novel. Uncle dying 
in a hut and leaving hima millionnaire! And 
to try to win from me this,’’ and she tore her 
letter into shreds as she spoke. ‘‘If I had 
sent it, before looking at that date—But he 
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shall see that his base, ungenerous trick failed 
to deceive me.” 

Then hot tears poured down her eheeks, 
for remember she loved him. Keener than a 
knife-thrust was the pain of thinking he had 
trifled with the love she had made the hope 
of her life. No true knight this, to make a 
jest of the holiest, purest impulses of her 
heart. She began to think she had been 
unmaidenly, and let him see too plainly the 
affection she bore him; and the weary day 
wore away, leaving her pale and sick with 
conflicting emotions and pain. A headache 
will answer for pale cheeks and red eyes for 
one day; but as weeks wore on, and Mabel 
became more languid and wretched each day, 
her mother’s fears were aroused, and she 
anxiously sought for some help for her bright, 
winsome child, now so dull and pallid. A 
spring and summer . “ intense heat had added 
to the depression of Mabel’s nature, and, after 
much consultation, it was decided to send 
her to New York for the winter, to visit her 
father’s sister, and see if city gayeties would 
not restore her roses. 

In the mean time John Martyn waited in 
Texas, watching every mail from the very 
earliest that could have brought a reply to his 
letter, not daring to leave lest the detained 
epistle might be lost, if sent after him. In 
his strange bewilderment at the unexpected 
turn in fortune’s wheel, the rush of hope that 
came with Mabel’s image to his heart, the 
anxiety to write at once, to communicate his 
news, and try his fate; he had never noticed 
the unfortunate date of his important letter. 
The foolish challenge of New Year’s Eve had 
been crowded from his memory by the hurry- 
ing change of events, and, therefore the ex- 
planation of her silence did not occur to him. 
No, she did not love him; he had been fool- 
ish, blind, vain, to believe that all her gentle 
winning ways meant more than friendship. 
Summer heat was warning him from Texas, 
and, arranging his affairs, he left his uncle’s 
grave, and the miserable hut, and started for 
a tour of the States, previeus to an intended 
trip to Europe. He would travel and forget 
this boyish love and folly. 


It was Christmas Eve, and Mrs. Greenway 
was to give a large party, to which all the 
upper crust of New York society were invited. 
Mrs. Greenway was to introduce her niece, 
and when an old friend requested permission 





to bring his son’s college chum, a young mil- 
lionnaire, on a flying visit to New York, and 
about to start for Europe, Mrs. Greenway 
graciously gave the requested permission. 

So they met. Mabel was listlessly looking 
over the room full of strange faces, trying to 
feel the interest her aunt expected in her 
guests, when John Martyn entered the room. 

‘‘ Who is that, Aunt Helen? How came he 
here ?’’ she asked in an eager whisper. 

‘*Where, my dear? Oh, that must be the 
gentleman Mr. Lee was telling me about. 
Quite a romantic story,’’ and then she told 
Mabel what she had believed to be a cruel 
jest. 

One part of the letter true. Was the rest 
so? The quick blood flashed through her 
veins with suffocating speed ; her breath came 
in short gasps, but with nervous self-control 
she stood quiet. They came forward to greet 
the hostess, and as John turned from Mrs. 
Greenway to acknowledge the introduction to 
her niece, his eyes fell upon Mabel. 

She did not pause to think whether it was 
forward or not. With both hands extended, 
her eyes lifted imploringly, her whole face 
quivering with emotion, she said :— 

‘*Oh, John, was it an April joke ?’’ 

And then the date of his letter dashed upon 
his memory. With quick tact he drew her 
hand through his arm, and led her toward 
the door. 

‘* Where can we be alone ?’’ he whispered, 
for she trembled violently, while the color 
was fading from her face with alarming ra- 
pidity. 

‘*In the library. Come.’’ 

Well, reader, you and I need not go too. 
When, in the early spring, John Martyn sailed 
for Europe, Mabel was by his side, a fair, 
sunny bride, and the April day that threatened, 
to crush the happiness of two lives, will do to 
recall for an old woman’s warning when sil- 
ver threads creep in among her clustering 
curls. 





SeLr Fiatrery.—It often amuses me to hear 
men impute all their misfortunes to fate, bad 
luck, or destiny, whilst their success or good 
fortune they ascribe to their own sagacity, 
cleverness, or penetration. It seems to such 
minds that light and darkness are one and 
the same, concentrating from, and being part 
of the same nature. 
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MY PHOTOGRAPH. 


BY R.H. &. 


Ove of the truest profiles I ever saw was 
cut fifty years ago, out of the back of an old 
letter, but it was by wit, not hit, for genius 
held the scissors. Itinerant artists once did 
a thriving business in this line, caricaturing 
simple souls without mercy. They were 
funny little miniatures, all wearing a homo- 
geneous stamp, showily and shabbily put to- 
gether with a broad margin of brass, and 
easily resolved into black and white elements 
by the pulling ovt of abrad ortwo. We laugh 
at the spiritless things, and our children de- 
spoil them, but our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers paraded them with an innocent pride. 
What strides art has taken since then! Li- 
belled nature has rebelled against these pen- 
and-ink impositions, and the elements them- 
selves have come to the rescue. The making 
of fine portraits is not now peculiar to genius, 
nor their possession to the purses of the rich. 
The humblest chambermaid can to-day send 
to her lover as true a likeness as a duchess 
can have at her bidding. What if it be not 
so pretentious and flattering; what if it shall 
fade rather than mellow by time; it will be 
more true to nature and less to sentiment, 
and shall answer far better the present pur- 
pose of setting 2 homely face before a homely 
heart. Patrick will not look upon it with the 
eye of a dreamer or an artist, but of a lover. 
If Kathleen is honest, clean, and comely, he 
only asks that she look honest, clean, and 
comely in her picture. Photographs are the 
portraits of common life. Common life has 
little to do with ideality. Its faces give few 
chints to the artist, but nature helps cut out 
quickly their harsh and unsuggestive fea- 
tures. 

How would one of those bygone dabblers 
with ink and scissors stare, could he be set 
down in a photographer’s gallery of to-day! 
How his fingers would fairly tingle with shame 
for the sombre impositions which he had 
thrust upon our credulous ancestry! But we 
could not be over hard with him, for all pre- 
sent signs are of a still more progressive march 
in the daguerreotypal line. The artist, who 
now hands you a dozen cards, with a mode- 
rate bill and the calm assurance that the pic- 





would doubtless be glad to fib himself away 
from the imperfections of his work. Who 
thinks nowadays of sitting fer a sleepy da- 
guerreotype? Here and there this style of 
likeness is kept of 4 dead face, but more out 
of tenderness than justice to the memory of a 
friend. Already the more pretentious photo- 
graph is threatened by higher methods to 
come, and I know that my grandchildren will 
make mouths at my picture, which is now 
looked upon as a triumph of art. 

Sitting for one’s photograph is a shamefaced 
process. There is a sort of assumption in the 
act itself of the presentability of your earthly 
tabernacle. You would a little rather your 
best friends would not catch you about it. 
Your very desire to look at your best defeats 
your purpose. You find that you have prac- 
tised attitudes and expression to no effect. 
‘* Not quite so sober,’’ calls out the operator. 
As well might he enjoin composure upon a 
bashful school-girl. How can you look other- 
wise than solemn at a nail, or a door-knob, or 
a biank patch of ceiling, with your head in a 
vice, your muscles twitching, aud your eyes 
blinking from an overdose of suushine? You 
are, moreover, borne down by the appalling 
uncertainties of the process; interloping of 
clouds, freaks of chemicals, mistakes in atti- 
tude, and the like. When you sit down to 
have a tooth extracted, you know that the 
first big pang will end the task; when you 
sit for your photograph, you feel that your 
success is evenly poised betwixt chance and 


- persistency. 


My first negative had a silly simper—I 
tried to look pleased at nothing. The second 
brought out all the lean streaks and wrinkles 
in a slightly haggard face. The third—I 
thought the third would have been the death 
of me. ‘‘Keep quiet, if you please,’’ called 
the artist. I was wringing my hands below the 
level of the camera. ‘‘ Only a moment more.’’ 
Only a moment! Every moment seemed an 
hour of agonized stare tome. My eyes felt as if 
starting from their sockets. ‘‘Sir!’’ I began; 
but I did not spoil the picture, for the strip of 
green baize had providentially fallen betwixt 
that and my ejaculation, and here it is, life- 


ture is not to be surpassed fifty years hence, | size, vignette, two-thirds profile, much better 
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looking than my own flesh and blood present- 
ment, but not better, according to the mortal 
stuff, than anybody’s picture ought to be 
made. Its comeliness is largely due to the 
handling of a first-class artist. This is the 
way in which I managed it. ‘‘Sir,’’ said I, 
as he exhibited to me the bare and appalling 
proof, ‘‘this picture is to be a family heir- 
loom. When I die my children will exagge- 
rate my virtues. It is better, likewise, that 
my looks shall rest upon friendly tradition.’’ 
He took the hint, and, as far as that picture 
is concerned, I can depart this life in peace. 
I wish I could send it out upon ceremonious 
visits, to meet prospective acquaintances; in 
short, make it answer on all state occasions. 
Never mind, it will do me handsome and affec- 
tionate service when the poor body, which 
suggested its adornments, shall have passed 
out of sight. 

It is, after all, but a harmless subterfuge, 
this imposing npon the sight of those we love. 
I always have a feeling of shamefaced tender- 
ness for the faded women, who exhibit to me 
the little paintings upon ivory, taken for their 
younger selves, but which never looked in 
the least like them. I do not feel wicked 
when I fib it and say, ‘‘ You must have been 
very handsome once.’’ The mental reserva- 
tion, ‘‘if you looked like this,’’ makes all 
right with conscience. I know that this bit 
of lying ivory will be more grateful to the 
pride of a coming generation than the truest 
likeness. I do not think there can be sucha 
thing as a flattering photograph. You do not 
want to leave to your children the bare out- 
lines of your mortal body; but rather the 
expression and spirit, which made your face 
to them more beautiful than any other face 
beside. It is not possible to invest it with 
any charms, which shall not seem real to a 
tender and grateful memory. What if it is 
toned down and softened, and made to look 
younger and more engaging than your own 
aging face? Nobody will be the wiser when 
you are out of sight; and those who love you, 
remembering some inspired moment when 
you looked just as lofty and noble to them, 
will come in time to think that you always 
looked so. Therefore, I take it as no dispar- 
agement to me or my picture when people 
say, ‘‘It is remarkably fine as a work of art;’’ 
**It is much better than So and So’s, which 
does not flatter;’’ ‘‘I should know it was 
you, though,’’ and twenty other things of the 





same sort. The artist and I understood each 
other. The photograph was not to be a cor- 
rect likeness; but rather the embodiment of 
a@ sentiment, for the benefit of loving credu- 
lity. Looking forward into the uncertain 
years I see those to whom my memory as 
well as my picture is a lawful legacy, rating 
my body not with its real imperfections, but 
rather as shaped into comeliness by the soul’s 
better thoughts and aspirations. 

Where shall you hang your picture after it 
is done? Indeed, why shall you hang it at 
all? A fine oil painting asks for a good light 
in your best room; but more than modesty 
shrinks from a bold publication of your own 
likeness. It becomes a sort of vitalized thing 
to you, an emanation from your own being, 
and you rebel at making it a common gazing 
stock, as you shrink from the gregariousness 
of a common crowd. An excusable vanity 
spots the walls of our living rooms with the 
likenesses of our kinsfolk; but after all I 
question the propriety of the display. One’s 
guests are regardless of their presence, and, 
we ourselves are apt to get tired of their ex- 
pression of eternal benignity. Better bestow 
them upon some unused apartment, where 
they shall gain upon us by isolation, and be 
ready to surprise us into fresh recognitions of 
their worth and suggestiveness. 

How narrow the circle, when reduced by 
true affinities, for which you really have your 
pictures taken! How lightly they pass out 
of the family, or rather the family passes 
away from them; how easily they are lost to 
association! Here and there painted faces, 
without story or tradition, but touched with 
the divine afflatus of genius, are gladly housed 
in high places. But a common porfrait of a 
nameless and ‘common face is seemingly a 
valueless thing. Not so to me—it has ever a 
pathetic interest for me. It becomes alive to 
me through sentiment. I weave a little his- 
tory for it, and, after all, the stories of common 
life are the truest ones. The sitter for it 
never suspected that he had a common-place 
or stupid face. He looked upon it with de- 
light when it was done, and passed it down to 
one of his own kind, whose affection covered 
it with a rare and costly garnish. it was well 
hung and tended in its day and generation. 
When and how it got pushed out of keeping 
it is easy to conjecture. Prosperity and cul- 
ture outgrew its style; death, marriage, and 
the varied circumstances of life marred asso- 
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ciation, tradition usurped certain knowledge, 
and interest faded out with relationship. 
Against such odds the tame picture of a tame 
face fell out by the way—just as yours and 
mine shall chance to fall out, if we make no 
investment for the pride of our descendants. 
Somehow it gives me a desolate feeling to 
think of having my faded picture trundled 
about some hundred years hence as worthless 
lumber, or being tolerated as a thing of habit, 
rather than affection, in some out-of-the-way 
corner. Perhaps saucy children will some 
day stick pins through my eyes, and scratch 
my cheeks, and nobody will be grieved or 
angered by it. Now my friends stand aside 
to catch them in good light and discuss their 
expression and force, as if they were freighted 
with messages of love to the remotest genera- 
tion. After all, there is a fitness and natural- 
ness in the rejection of your likeness, when 
it has ceased to be a link betwixt you and 
the memory of its owner. This precarious 
hold upon posterity is in the very nature of 
things a foregone necessity. This world is 
the sphere of your mortality, and you have 
no cause to complain if your own generation 
is faithful to you. You have at least the 
beautiful assurance that your children will be 
true to your semblance, as they were true to 
you byinstinct. New marriage relations may 
banish your picture from parlor to garret, but 
a child’s love shall be sure to find it out, and, 
brushing away the cobwebs, shall reinstate it 
in some loyal household. Why care then to 
outlive your day and pass, through outgrown 
gearing, into grotesque contiguities ? 

“A baby’s photograph, to all save doting pa- 
rents and relations, is a stupid thing. An 
under-yearling at best but crows and kicks 
its way into appreciation; agility and strength 
its chief attractions. Unfortunately these 
qualities are unpresentable by negatives, and 
plethora of flesh and a general aspect of milk- 
sappiness is all I could ever find in any baby’s 
picture. Babyhood is practically a patience- 
trying, dreary condition. If it were not for 
the hope one has in the little darling, puling 
things, it would be intolerable. It is the ex- 
ceedingly slow but sure dawning of intelli- 
gence which nurses.a mother’s patience, and 
warms her loving heart. The first look of 
recoguition, the first word clumsily lisped are 
epochs of the primeval year, marking the 
child’s redemption from a state of lower ani- 
malism into the rear rank of thinking hu- 








manity. One gets impatient for the fulfilment 
of augury or the crowning of desire, founded 
upon the hardly readable features of obese 
babyhood, and out of its inertness and heavi- 
ness is ever hunting for resemblances to those 
who have worthily wrought out their own 
lineaments of face and character. What value 
then in a picture which can portray to you 
only the utter stupidity of callow mortality, 
with no possible suggestiveness of what you 
hope or long for ? 

There is an unwelcome limner, however, 
who is able to forestall the future for you, 
and from nature’s dim hints, one of the plas- 
tic and unformed features of infancy, give you 
a sharpened outline of what the face in ma- 
ture life might have betokened. Death will 
give you a more worthy picture of your baby’s 
face than any morta! artist can do. Sharp- 
ened by disease, its little rigid features shall 
stand out to you with a storied distinctness, 
so that you may read, as from an open page, 
your child’s possible and probable character 
and bearing. You lose hold of its flesh and 
blood semblance in time; but the clear cut, 
marble face, invested with spirit and sugges- 
tiveness of fine capacities, by the stripping off 
of mortal vestments, stays with you with 
beautiful distinctness as long as you live. 

I am sure that the triumph of a short-lived 
maternity was once found by me, as I looked 
upon the glorified features of my dead child. 
Through the many past years I bring that 
face back tome. I remember how my grief 
hushed in awe, when I beheld the blighted 
promise of high nobility in his broad and 
beautiful brow, when I saw how much capa- 
city for grace and dignity, all unknown to 
me, had been born into the little form. I had 
never been so proud of him before. Never 
so grandly had he folded his little hands, or 
carried his shoulders, or knit his lips to- 
gether. There was no such character or mean- 
ing in his living attitudes; but death, as a 
heart offering, had composed him into a tvpe 
of what time and culture would have made 
him had he lived into manhood. This pic- 
ture, cut into my memory with agony, enno- 
bles me, for it tells me that I was thought 
worthy to be intrusted with a child too rare 
for an earthly probation. I would not ex- 
change it for the best work of mortal hands. 

Graceful attitudes and expressions, canght 
from childhood, are always attractive. I have 
the photograph of a tear in the eye of a little 
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three-year-old, and it is the tear, not the face, 
which has preserved the picture for many a 
year. The little chin is puckered up with 
huge grief; the child might have been crying 
for the moon, or a sugar-plum, for aught I 
know; but nothing can take the rareness out 
of the photograph of a child’s tear. I have 
another, which fairly laughs at me with a 
round, chubby face. It is not a silly, fixed-up 
simper, but the mellow, merry laugh of a rois- 
tering girl. Thrust children into the artist's 
hands, unawares, from the schoolroom, and 
their wild grace needs no bolstering with cen- 
tre-table or books. How forcibly these youth- 
ful pictures tell of mortality to decrepit age! 
It always seemed to me a feeble consolation 
to fall back upon one of them as proof of 
by-gone beauty and retrograding power. I 
would rather strive to think that Iam always 
at my better looks, as I get nearer to eternity ; 
that, as I grow into immortality, the effluence 
© a nobler and purer spirit redeems the de- 
e + of my mortal body. 

Photograph albums have little worth or 
sacredness for me. They best fulfil their 
purpose when made show volumes for the 
faces of beautiful women and famed men. It 
does not matter much what contiguities fall 
out to those who s~* themselves up as targets 
for public gaze «1d public talk. You can 
aptly arrange them by the measure of their 
fame and beauty. At any time I am ready to 
exchange mine for yours. They have no per- 
manent value for me, no fixed association. 
But the pictures of my pure and tried friends, 
those who have stood by me through the joys 
and ills of a checkered life, are tenderly kept, 
and it irks me to see them turned over by in- 
different hands. Never ask me for the pho- 
tographs of my near kinsfolk. It is in bad 
taste, and I cannot give them in good faith. 
The faces of my old father and mother are 
beautiful to me, radiant with the love they 
bear me, sacred for the good they have done 
me. You only want them to fill up a blank 
page of your book. Any other person’s father 
and mother would do as well. I am not will- 
ing that mine should serve so unworthy a 
parpose. 

Card photographs are not apt to flatter; no 
subterfuges of attitude or dress can gloss over 
the baldness of an angular face or lend force 
to a meaningless one. ‘‘It does not do you 


justice,’’ is a common courtesy of beholders; 
but, after all, the fault does not so much lie 








in the process as in the subject itself. Vain 
women are astonished to see the meanness 
and meagreness of their own faces; never 
suspecting that the meauness and meagreness 
are inherent in their own natures; that the 
pretty graces, which set them off with the 
world, are only surface deep, such as are 
marred or stolen Dy disease, sorrow, aod time. 
The soul has small part or parcel in a like- 
ness, and the best sitters are amazed to find 
how little nobility is born and how much in- 
wrought by culture into their features. A 
card photograph must always be untrue to 
an inspired face, for it gives no room for the 
artist to engraft high toning of your inner 
life upon the harsh truthfulness of your mortal 
features. They are chiefly valuable, there- 
fore, as the currency of common friendship 
and common life, and they have a broad 
mission in this working, everyday world. 
Thieves are caught by them; posts are bur- 
dened with them; the living exchange them 
and the dead leave them as pledges of remem- 
brance and Jove. They are messages of peace 
and good-will; but they have had also high 
martial uses, following the soldier’s rough 
march with a tender and refreshing presence. 
Pathetic stories, caught from the experiences 
of the battle-field, have come back to us, of 
what they did by way of consolation for the 
suffering and dying. 

Once upon a time, waiting in the office of 
an army hospital, my eye caught a package 
lying upon a table amongst scores of others 
of the same sort. It was not worth much in 
dollars and cents; an old daguerreotype case, 
tied up with two or three soiled letters B} a 
cord, the cord passing through a coarse finger- 
ring. It was simply inscribed with the name 
of a private, unknown soldier; not worth 
much, as I said, in solid currency, but of 
priceless value in some smitten household, 
and utterly redeemed to me by its beautiful 
suggestiveness. Whose picture was inside, 
how near its relationship to the dead owner, 
J know not. It was doubtless an ordinary 
face, more like that of the homely wife of a 
homely soldier, for the finger-ring betokened 
his humble origin. It was, however, fine 
enough to be kept with utter care by him, 
from whom it was go'xg back sacred with the 
tragic history of his short-lived ownership. 

Yesterday Kathleen started her picture 
across the ocean to brighten up an Irish 
cabin. It was illy taken and illy finished by 
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a beggarly artist, but Kathleen was none the 
wiser nor none the more miserable for its im- 
perfections, for she has only an eye for the 


coarse, practical things of life. Her fortune 
lies in her strength, and beauty bears no rela- 
tion to her effective forces or her success in 
life. 

If Kathleen’s photographs answer her pur- 
pose, why shall not yours and mine likewise? 
The ordinary uses of her life give her picture 
need of no margin for tender exaggeration. 
Our friends will measure that of ours by their 
own love, not our deserts. Without chagrin 
or anxiety, then, I commit my photograph 
into the hands of my immediate descendants. 





A Curistian is a man that is living to 
perfect in himself a better manhood. He is 
living, not to waste his understanding either 
by dissipation or by a selfis.. and perverse use 
of it, but to enable him to use it for the 
worthiest purposes. He is living to carry 
higher and higher in himself the moral senti- 
ments—conscience, benevolence, faith, hope, 
and love. He is living so as to be better. 
There are & great many persons who are liv- 
ing simply for wealth, or for honor, or for 
power; but these are not the things that he 
is living for. He is to become better in every 
part of his being. The consequence is that 
he takes the highest rule—ihat is, God’s law— 
to measure his conduct and disposition by all 
the changes of life. 


Leave A Name Beuinp.—Thousands of men 
live, breathe, move, pass off the stage of life— 
are heard of no more. Why? They do not 
a particle of good in the world, none was 
blessed »y them as the istrument of their re- 
demption. Not a word they spoke could be 
recalled, and so they perished; their light 
went down in darkness, and they were not 
remembered more than the insects of yester- 
day. Will you thus live and die, oh man, 
immortal? Live for something. Do good 
and leave behind you a monument of virtue 
that the storms of time can never destroy. 
Write your name in kindness, and love, and 
mercy, on the hearts of thousands you may 
come in contact with year by year. You 
will never be forgotten. No! your name, 


your deeds will be as legible on the hearts 
you leave behind as the stars on the brow of 
evening. Good deeds will shine as the stars 
from heaven. 








SPRING-TIME. 


BY R. M. M. 


"Tis spring-time! Who knoweth it truly? 
The children know it weli; 

See, how they show you, triumphant, 
Sweet vouchers from wood and dell! 

"Tis spring-time! The little birds sing it, 
The children say if in song, 

To the brook that, soft murmuring it, leapeth 
To the louder-voiced river along. 


There ’s a pulse in the word that beateth, 
Unto which all living things thrill; 
Nay, there is one thing—one thing, 
That doth not with gladness fill. 
Alas! for the one thing living 
That resisteth the charm of its spell ; 
And turneth away from the sunshine 
With the starless night to dwell. 


The heart that is sorely stricken, 
That would hide its grief from the light, 
And show the dead face only 
To the pitying eyes of the night. 
Tis spring-time! What music for dancing, 
Therein by the happy is found! 
But the rustling of leaves and wind moans 
To those others are dearer sound. 


“God hath taken away our spring-time, 
And the May but mocketh us now,” 
They cry, in their pain, as the soft breeze, 
Like the strong blast, maketh them bow. 
For their sorrows’ sharpness is in it ; 
The very flowers are darts, 
And each bud and leaf that openeth, 
Strikes home to wounded hearts. 


And the song of the birds but mindeth 
Of the singing lips that are still; 

And the free flowing streams of the currents 
That no more the life channels fill, 

And the sunshine they stand alone in, 
Is darkness to their eyes ; 

And the meadow that laugheth with greenness, 
Like a desert around them lies. 


*Tis spring-time! Still let the birds sing. 
The children say it in song! 

There cometh a time, O weepers! 
When the words unto you shall belong. 

Tis spring-time in the fair heavens, 
Budding and blooming for you ; 

And to this spring may your hearts have 
An echo clear and true, 


Till you can answer the ehildren, 
Answer the breeze and bird ; 
And if, by Eterna! Listener, 
The sigh through the song be heard, 
Cometh the prayer through the sigh too, 
Prayer that shall bear up the song, 
Till its notes reach as high as the angels’, 
The wings of its faith be as strong. 





THE sweetest music is not in the oratorio, 
but in the human voice when it speaks in 
tones of tenderness, truth, or courage. 









UNCLE MOSES’ STRATAGEM, 


BY Cc. A.C. H. 


(Concluded from page 267.) 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Uscte Barnard sung a whole verse of the 
‘‘Bower of Prayer,’’ when he read Rosa’s 
letter containing an account of Milly’s contin- 
ued illness, tinged, as it was, all through, 
with her own tired, blue, discouraged feel- 
ings. She was certain Milly was going into a 
decline, and wanted aunty to come and stay 
a week or so, ostensibly to aid and comfort 
the invalid, but plainly enough it was her- 
self who needed aid and comfort as much. 
Finally, would Uncle Barnard lend them 
twenty or twenty-five dollars with which 
to meet the doctor’s bill, until such time as 
Milly’s school money became due, etc. etc. 

But when he came to the postscript on a 
separate bit of paper, written on the evening 
of the day whose events were recorded in the 
last chapter, and while Milly was wrapped in 
her first, quiet, happy slumber, he changed 
his tune, rubbing his hands, and laughing 
immo¢erately. It ran in this wise :— 


**Milly is better physically, but I think has 
lost her senses irrecoverably. She has pro- 
mised to marry that Doctor Wilson whom you 
recommended us to call should we need a 
physician’s services. Alas! dear uncle, how 
little you thought of such a result as this! 
He is as poor as a church mouse, and it 
must certainly be considered a disinterested 
match on both sides, as far as this world’s 
goods are concerned. I think, aunt, you had 
better not come down this week, as I request- 
ed, so many long rides will be too much for 
you, and Milly wants: you to be here four 
weeks from to-night to attend her wedding. 
There will be no one else invited, I believe, 
except some old relations of the doctor’s— 
doubtless some worthless or miserly wretches, 
else they would never have suffered him to 
begin life in this shabby way, footing it 
around miles among his patients, wearing the 
same old suit to meeting that has done service 
through the week, and none too well brushed 
at that. I find myself wondering at this mo- 
ment if he will be able to muster a new one 
for the coming occasion. It was a pretty good 
joke, though, his losing his heart, as he con- 
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fesses he did, while he supposed her a charity 
patient. I would have him know that we are 
not quite so bad off as that, yet; though, as 
things have turned out, you needn’t send the 
money. 

‘* And now, uncle, I want you to do mea 
little kindness. Will you please call at Mr. 
Bardwell’s shop and see if he wants another 
hand this coming winter? You know I have 
worked some on thick cloth, and if I can 
board in his family, will make no trouble 
about wages. Do not forget this; I am anx- 
ious to know.”’ 


‘‘Dear uncle,’? wrote Milly, three weeks 
later, .‘‘are you angry with me for what I 
have done, that you do not send me a single 
line in reference to the matter? Be assured 
I want your approval, and I know that I 
ought to have waited and asked it; but every- 
thing came so suddenly, that there was no 
time to think. I am certain you will forgive 
me when you come to see him and know him 
as I—as he deserves to be. Will you wait 
and judge him then? 

‘*There has been, all along, but one thing 
to mar my perfect happiness, and that was 
a saddened look on dear Rosa’s face; but 
even that is vanished now, and as the story 
is ashort one, I will tell it you in a few words, 
for there will be so much to do and say when 
you come. 

‘*In the early part of my illness, Rosa could 
not be induced to leave me long enough to 
obtain things needed for our comfort; so a 
list of articles desired was sent to your friend, 
Mr. Ingalls, and promptly came the packages 
through the hands, as I supposed, of a favorite 
clerk whose acquaintanve I had made during 
the summer. As such I introduced him to 
Rosa in the dim twilight, but, before the brief 
call was ended, I discovered my mistake, and 
that Mr. Ingalls himself was our guest. Ina 
few words he explained that my note did not 
reach them till after the errand boy had gone 
home, adding that he had for some time 
missed my accustomed calls, and feared we 
had left town. He expressed regret at my 
illness, and a sincere wish to be of use in pro- 
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curing help or watchers, as-we were strangers ; 
and, finally, with all tie ease of a naturai gen- 
tleman, as he is, bowed himself out, after 
asking permission to do himself the pleasure 
of calling round again in a few days to see 
how I was getting on. Of course I assented, 
and thanked him, too, for I saw only a desire 
to return to us in part the kindness you had 
shown to him, and the recommendation you 
gave him was a sufficient passport to my con- 
fidence. 

‘*On the very next visit, however, I had a 
suspicion that something besides an interest 
in my health, or a sense of obligation to you, 
drew him here, and protracted his calls to an 
hour’s duration, for, though his words were 
addressed to the invalid in the easy chair, his 
eyes were as guiltless of wandering from the 
face of the sewer by the table as if he had 
been serving a penance of gazing for a stated 
time at one particular object. It was no bold, 
devouring stare, such as one would resent; 
in fact, I do nct think he was conscious of 
looking at her at all, for his face showed only 
a pleased, dreamy feeling, such as one has 
when contemplating a beautiful picture or 
statue—and Rosa is beautiful—sweetly beau- 
tiful, that we all know. 

‘¢ And so the weeks went on. I never rec- 
tified the mistake to her, for before the gate 
had fairly closed behind him on his first visit, 
she commenced rallying me on having used 
arts to fascinate that poor young clerk, and de- 
clared she meant to write him an anonymous 
letter warning him of his danger. Partly in 
playful revenge for this, but more because of 
her foolish refusal, so long persisted in, to 
enter the store under any circumstances, I 
resolved to let the mistake remain a standing 
joke, anticipating some innocent sport when 
she should learn that the long-avoided, much- 
dreaded Mr. Ingalls was no other than the 
pleasant, chatty friend who had brought 
parcels of coffee and sugar, books, and the 
daily papers, fruit, flowers, and the war news 
to our humble home, as if he had been a dear 
elder brother. But I was disappointed in 
witnessing the denouement. 

‘*One day, about two weeks "ago, our min- 
ister came round to see if his sister, a maiden 
lady of leisure, might come and stay with me 
a couple of evenings while Rosa went to take 
charge of a stall at the Sanitary Fair. I ap- 
preciated the compliment, and, as she needed 
the recreation, insisted on her going. She 





went in the afternoon with some other girls, 
and Mr. Ingalls escorted her home at a late 
hour in the evening. As they were leaving 
the nearly deserted hall, a merry comrade 
slapped him on the shoulder, with :— 

‘* «So, Ingalls, drew a prize, eh?’ 

‘*Rosa was thunderstruck. She looked up 
at him, as a mother might look at her cradle 
changeling, to be sure that her eyes had not 
deceived her. No, it was the same face. 
What could it mean? Nor was he less puz- 
zled. For more than half the distance home, 
dilate as he might upon different topics, he 
could gain nothing but merest monosyllables 
in reply, and he would never have guessed 
that the silent being by his side was the volu- 
ble saleswoman of the favorite and most pro- 
fitable booth of the evening. At length he 
said :— 

‘** A change seems to have come over the 
spirit of your dream, Miss Rosa?’ 

‘** There has,’ she answered, in a low tone, 
and with the air of one who felt herself inten- 
tionally wronged. ‘I have always supposed 
you were Charles English, one of the clerks 
in your store. Why was I deceived ?’ 

‘**Indeed, I do not know. If there has 
been deception, I have been no partner in it. 
It was probably only a mistake, owing to the 
similarity of names. I did notice, at first, 
that mine had a peculiar sound coming from 
your lips, but it was the same from your sis- 
ter’s, and I soon gave the matter no thought. 
But, tell me, is it a crime to be proprietor in- 
stead of clerk? if so, I will assume the latter 
position at once, if only so I may be restored 
to your favor.’ 

** ‘Not that,’ said Rosa, ‘not that. It is of 
no consequence, and, to be candid, I should 
not have mentioned it at all, but I thought— 
I feared you had been a party in carrying out 
a little practical joking at my expense.’ And 
poor Rosa reddened and grew silent at the 
recollection of her long and unreasonable 
aversion to the name and its owner. 

**To this, and a realization of her utter un- 
worthiness to receive the great gift laid at her 
feet immediately thereafter, may be attri- 
buted, in part, a continuation of that silence. 

***So you thought that?’ said Mr. Ingalls. 
‘Then you did me a great wrong. Now, to 
make amends,’ and his voice took a tenderer 
intonation, as he bent his head to hers, ‘and, 
that there may be no mistakes or misunder- 
standings in future, let me ask you to adopt 
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my name as your own. Come, and be the 
sweetest white rose in my garden; the light 
of a home desolate—oh, so desolate—since 
the lids closed over a pair of eyes beautiful 
as your own scarce two years ago. I think it 
was this wonderful similarity of face and form 
which drew me to you till I had nearly cried 
out with surprise and gladuess when first I 
saw you passing up the aisle a few months 
back. It was a vision I thought never again 
to see till I should myself stand among the 
angels. But God is good, and if I failed that 
day to join in the audible responses, it was 
because my heart was too full for the cere- 
mony of words, and went with its burden of 
joy and thanksgiving straight to the throne. 
I resolved to lose no opportunity to make your 
acquaintance, aud, should the gem prove 
worthy of its beautiful setting, to do just 
what I have done to-night—-lay before you all 
that I am and have. Dear Rosa, will you 
accept ?’ 


‘*Poor Rosa. It was the happiest moment 


of her life, for I am convinceds now, that the 
sadness which had troubled me so much was 
attributable less to the prospect of a separa- 
tion from me, on which she was determined, 


than to the hopelessness of the passion she 
was secretly cherishing for the affable young 
‘clerk ;’ yet now, when her lips opened to 
give him answer, the tongue within was para- 
lyzed. Then she tried to lift her eyes to his, 
but a pound weight at each lid could not 
have rendered her more powerless. All the 
blood in the system rallied to the rescue of 
these failing members, and she could hear 
distinctly each heart-throb. Every step was 


taken with the consciousness that the next 


she might stagger forward to the pavement. 
Poor Rosa! Had Mr. Ingalls been a novice 
in the study of woman’s emotions, he might 
have misconstrued her manner; as it was, 
when he saw that words did not come readily, 
he said: ‘ Your lips give me no answer; may 
I read it in your eyes?’ 

‘*What he read there we can only guess, 
for here Rosa, who, with her head lying in my 
lap, had whispered thus ‘much in answer to 
my inquiries, grew suddenly dumb, and, for 
ali that can be gained from her on the sub- 
ject, the remainder of that walk home is a 
dead blank in her memory. 

‘*The next day Mr. Ingalls came to ask of 
me permission to make Rosa his own dear 
wife. I gave it, of course, without any mis- 





givings or feigned regrets, and then in return 
for *’ » confidence he had given me, told him 
of the event which was expected to take place 
here a week hence. He immediately insisted 
that there should be a double ceremony, and, 
summoning Rosa, I left them to make up their 
minds on the momentous subject without aid 
of mine. I do not know what argnments 
were used, but I do know that I thought her 
cheeks would never fade to their natural color 
again, and that it was agreed that when next 
you come to the little brown house, it will be 
to give away both your penniless nieces to 
men of acknowledged worth and intelligence. 
Truly God has been good to us orphans. I 
hope and believe that our dear parents from 
their home above approve of our actions and 
motives, and rejoice in our happiness also. 
Don’t you, dearuncle and aunty? How much 
we have to thank you for I will not attempt 
to say now, but I do hope that in your later 
years, we may show you that your kindness 
has not been forgotten, and that, should we 
prosper in worldly things, the temporal com- 
forts with which you have surrounded us have 
been but the casting of your bread upon the 
waters to be returned after many days. With 
the hope of seeing you again soon, I close this 
already too long letter. 


Truly your loving niece, Mitty. 


**P. 8: Ten o’clock of Thursday morning 
next is the time appointed, and you must be 
sure to come the day before, and even earlier 
if you can leave home so long. 

‘* We, that is the doctor and I, had planned 
to limit our bridal trip to a visit at the house 
of a relative of his living somewhere a few 
miles north ; but Mr. Ingalls insists on going 
to Niagara for a week or so, and Rosa and I 
have begged to take you on our way home. 
Won't it be nice? M. A.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuat Thursday morning should have been 
clear and cloudless, as wedding days in stories 
always are. But it wasn’t; there was a mis- 
erable drizzling rain, and the smooth leaden 
sky over’ead augared favorably for a con 
tinuation of the same blessing. Umbrellas 
dripped over the heads of the few who were so 
fortunate as to possess them, as they crossed 
and recrossed the flooded streets to their 
places of business; those who were not follow- 
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ing the example of the feathered race, put 
themselves as far as possible in a shedding 
condition—hat-rims turned down, shoulders 
rounded up, and arms shortened mysteriously 
into coat sleeves. 

At an early hour the doctor, in a new suit, 
came picking his way up the dryest side of 
the walk leading to the brown house, looking 
disappointed and glum—anything but the 
happy bridegroom he should have been. 
Could it be that he had already grown weary 
of his portionless bride, with her plain face 
and unaffected manners? for her face was 
plain in repose, or when not lit up by the 
half smile which broke over it whenever her 
lips opened to speak. 

Milly was kneeling before a table arranging 
some flowers in a pink-edged saucer when the 
well-known step arrested her attention. _Lift- 
ing her eyes to his face, she saw the cloud rest- 
ing there, but was not left long in doubt as to 
its cause. He bent his head to her lips an 
instant, and then said :— 

‘*T am not perfectly happy this morning, 
darling, as lexpected to be. I have just been 
to the ‘American,’ where I directed Uncle 
Moses and his wife to stop until I should call 


for them, and there is no sign of their coming. 
I came up to tell you that I wish to return 
and wait their arrival until the latest possi- 


ble moment. They are a plain, old-fashioned 
couple, but Ilove them. He was my mother’s 
only brother, almost my only living relative, 
and I would not miss’’— 

The door of the next room opened, and Milly 
was about to give the strangers an iutroduc- 
tion, but before she could speak, the doctor, 
standing in his boots like one petrified, ex- 
claimed: ‘*‘Mo—ses Bar—nard! Why, Uncle 
Moses! ! what on earth—how came you here ?— 
Surely—I-—-uncle—why—where’’— 

‘Yes, Reuby, I say ‘why, where,’ to you,”’ 
laughed Uncle Moses, seeing his nephew 
wasn’t likely to get any farther in his greet- 
ing. ‘‘ You didn’t s’pose I was goin’ to pay 
out my money to the tavern, when I could 
stay here for nothin’ with my wife’s nieces, 
did you, hey? Guess I aint quite so green 
a3 that—don’t you, Milly ?’’ 

With this, the doctor turned to Milly, but 
the look of blank astonishment with which she 
turned from one to the other gave no clue to 
the mystery, but convinced him she was in- 
nocent of any part in the game, which he 
fancjed was being played on him. 








‘*You see,’’ pursued Uncle Moses, for no 
other voice seemed likely to break the silence, 
**I’ve been a-carryin’ out a little plan of my 
own, an’ ef you’ll set down, an’ call Rosa an’ 
yer aunt, I’ll tell you a little suthin’ ’bout it 
afore the minister comes.’’ 

Milly stepped to the door of the low cham- 
ber and called: ‘‘ Rosa, aunty, come down.’’ 

The doctor stirred not till Aunt Hannah 
took him by the hand warmly, assuring him 
she was ‘‘nyther ghost nor speret,’’ and led 
him unresisting to the lounge. 

‘*You look beat enongh, all on ye,’’ said 
she, ‘‘an’ no wonder; but I want to tell you 
in the beginnin’ thai it’s none of my cook- 
in’. I telled him, a great while ago, that no 
good ever come of walkin’ in the dark, an’ 
concealing things, an’ ’’— 

** Now, Hannah, you know you ’greed you’d 
let me have my way ’bout this thing, an’ 
when I’ve explained the matter, ef the young 
folks aint sat’sfied then, you may hev your 
say, an’ welcome. 

‘*You know, Keuby,’’ and the old man laid 
his right forefinger in the palm of his left 
hand, ‘‘you know I’ve allus calc’lated that 
you’d hev the bulk of my property. I don’t 
calc’ late much different now; but I didn’t know 
then nothin’ about that these gals—children 
of my wife’s sister, an’ comf’table enough off 
as fur as I knew—was a goin’ to be left 
orphans, an’ poor. You know as well as I 
that yer aunt hez done full her sheer in 
*cumulatin,’ an’ ef I’m worth a cent to-dayi’st 
owin’ to her care an’ equanimity. So I said 
to myself, it 11 never do, Moses, never in the 
world; they ’ve jes as good a right to a part 
of your property as that ere scapegrace of a 
nevy that you’ve set your heart on so; 
an’ you’ll never be able to die easy unless 
you divide ’bout even; fer you’ve give him 
his eddication, an’ what’s more, there’s a 
hundred ways fer a man to git a livin’ and 
make money where there’s one fer a woman. 
Wal, I had consid’ able arguin’ of that sort to 
du afore I made up my mind, an’ I confess 
now that all I sent you to York to spend your 
last vacation fer, was so that you needn’t fall 
in love with these pale-faced penniess chits. 
I couldn’t find no fault with em, an’ no more 
I couldn’t quite fergive em fer coming between 
me an’ my plans of a lifetime; but when I 
came to know em better I said to myself she’s 
jest the one fer him.’’ Here he gave his head 
a sideways jerk towards Milly. » 
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‘‘Then fer the fust time in my life I 
thought of turnin’ match-maker; but when I 
broached the subject to Hanner, there, she 
came the nearest to givin’ me a iectur of any- 
thing. But, fin’ly, though she wouldn’t pro- 
mise to help a mite, she did consent to keep 
still while I worked. I don’t think she would, 
though, ef she’d a knowed how in the end on ’t 
a favorite the’ry of hern was going to be up- 
sot, that is, that nothin’ in real life ever hap- 
pens like what we read in books; an’ that all 
the young folks marry nowadays from pecu- 
niary motives, an’ so on. You see we’ve 
took a mag’zine nigh on to twenty years, an’ 
wife reads the stories to me evenin’s, but 
allus declares there aint a word of truth in 
em, an’ gits real putchy coz I feel sorry fer 
the poor critters when everything goes agin 
em.’’ 

‘‘Putchy!’’? said Aunt Hannah, ‘1 aint 
putchy, and I don’t mind your feelin’ sorry, 
but it duz put me out to hev you set to, an’ 
whistle the ‘Bower of Prayer’ with all yer 
might and main right in the middle ofa chap- 
ter. But the children’s wanderin’ what else 
you’ ve got to say; I know by ther looks they 
be.’’ 

‘« Wal, arter Reuben had made up his mind 
to locate down here I made up mine what 
to do next; an’ I did it. You see I dassent 
do too much, coz as she said ef things should 
not turn out well, I’d hev a good deal to 
think on fer the rest of my life; so I just con- 
cluded to set things a goin’ a little, an’ leave 
the rest to Providence. It’s come out bet- 
ter’n I’d any right to expect, for arter Rosa 
flared up so when I spoke of Mr. Ingalls, I 
give up all hopes in that line; but last week 
when I got Milly’s letter, I’ll be hanged ef I 
knew what to do.”’ 

‘*Wal, I know what you did do,’’ said his 
wife, ‘‘ you whistled Yankee Doodle after you 
got to bed.’”’ 

‘*Oh pshaw! Idon’t remember no such thing 
as that; but I hev a tol’able clear rec’lection 
of goin’ to the village next day and gittin’ 
these papers,’’ and he handed one to each of 
the astonished trio. ‘I see Ingalls last night, 
an’ giveehim a receipt in full—principal an’ 
in’trest. I never see a feller so sot back; 
he’d no more idee on’t thau he hed of bein’ 
brigerdeer gin’ral. 

** You see ther’s, say only about seven thou- 
san’ apiece now, but ther’ll be another five 
on fhe farm when yer aunt an’ I’ve done with 











it, besides—there, stop, I won’t hear a word 
on ’t,’’ lifting his hand, deprecatingly, as the 
doctor attempted tospeak. ‘‘I’ve suited my- 
self, an’ proved to Hannah that everybody 
don’t marry for money, an’ I hope she ’ll be 
willin’, arter this, to believe some of the milder 
sortof yarns. At any rate, I’m goin’ to give 
the schoolmarm up in our district some let- 
ters I’ve got to hum, an’ sich other informa- 
tion as I’m able, an’ see what sort of a thing 
she ’ll make on ’t, an’ send it to be printed in 
oue of them magazines.’’ 

‘*Ouncle!’’ again protested Rosa, but this 
time the doctor silenced her with: — 

**Do it, Uncle Moses! do it! and what you 
don’t know I’l tell her myself. I confess 
I’ve shared Aunt Hannah’s belief that no- 
thing good ever happened to a fellow nowa- 
days; and I am disposed to show my gratitude 
by helping you to carry out your little project. 
Tell her to put me down as the happiest man 
in existence, on this the twenty-third day of 
October, Anno Domini, eighteen hundred and 
sixty But there comes Ingalls and the 
rector up the street. Now, let me kiss your 
dear old face as if it were a woman’s! I 
can’t help it, there !’’ and he suited the action 
to the word. Then he hugged Aunt Hannah 
with an unction that might have made Milly 
jealous had not her eyes been blinded by 
happy tears, as she gave the old man a fervent 
kiss on either cheek. 

Rosa followed, and when the old lady slipped 
a little paper in her hand, whispering, ‘‘ It’s 
for you an’ Milly to get some fixin’s an’ fur- 
belows with,’’ she broke down utterly, sob- 
bing and laughing altogether. 

‘*Five hundred!’’ she exclaimed, as she 
glanced at the figures on the check. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean it! Why, aunty, uncle, have you 
turned to gold?’’ Then she wiped her eyes 
hastily, lest the redness should spoil her 
beauty. 

‘*Here, Reuby, quick, take this,’’ said the 
old man, thrusting out a roll of greenbacks. 
‘*It’s for travellin’ expenses. Ingalls under- 
stands it, but the Dominie don’t. I want you 
to take the gals to York an’ Washin'ton while 
you’re ’bout it. They’ve never seen much 
of the world, an’ as they ’ve been industrious 
an’ equinomical, they desarve a little reke- 
ration. . 

Uncle Moses would probably never have 
suffered this chapter to come to an end if Jeft 
to himself, but luckily he was a bashful man 
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in the presence of strangers, and sunk to his 
arm-chair and silence immediately on the en- 
trance of the rector and Mr. Ingalls. 

For this Rosa secretly rejoiced, though she 
would scarcely have owned it even to herself, 
for just then every breath was an involuntary 
benediction on the old man, not for the future 
wealth he had bestowed, but for the present 
means of adorning herself in a way to make 
her worthy the admiration of him, who, in 
her overweening love, ske had classed as not 
a whit lower than the angels. 

If the doctor was the happiest man in the 
universe, she would have claimed to be the 
happiest woman. Milly and Mr. Ingalls were 
more moderate. in their estimate, and were 
willing to accord to many another bride and 
groom a state of bliss similar to that in which 
they were revelling. 

Yet Rosa has never had justice done her 
in these pages. Her lover was right when 
he fancied he saw in her the germ of a beau- 
tiful soul. Hers was one of those natures 
which ripen to perfection in the sunshine of 
love and happiness, but whose juices grow 
sour and waste in its absence. No one can 
but be glad to see this most potent beautifier 
lavished without stint or measure, but a con- 
templation of these physical and mental graces 
combined leads shallow people to suppose that 
a faultless exterior, and that only, can con- 
tain a faultless character. A great mistake. 

The ugliest oysters grow pearls, but give 
them pearl food: Plant love in the heart, 
and you may look for a harvest of beauty. 
But it depends always on the depth of the 
soil, and whether the ground was fallow or 
had pveen seeded to selfishness. In the latter 
case there is little hope; and none if there be 
rooted the tares of jealousy and envy. 

Rosa’s heart was a garden of rare plants, 
whose leaves turned as naturally for suste- 
nance to the light in her husband’s fond eye, 
as the sunflower to the meridian at noonday. 
Its borders widened and deepened till there 
was room, not only for friends, but for all 
God’s needy everywhere. She was an almoner 
of temporal things to the poor, of sympathy 
to the suffering. What had been only a vague 
sense of gratitude to her kind old uncle and 
aunt, grew to a warmer and deeper feeling, as 
the frequent letters written from the Capital 
the following winter attested. She did not 
turn ‘‘ hospital nurse’’ exactly, but inclina- 

tion led her to the couch of many a sufferer, 


UNCLE MOSES’ STRATAGEM. 











who needed a kind word or a letter written 
‘‘to mother’’ more than pills or surgery. 

‘‘Am I in heaven?’’ whispered one poor 
fellow, as he opened his eyes on her tender, 
wistful face bent over him. 

‘*No,’? said the surgeon, ‘‘ not a bit of it.’’ 

‘Then I’m just going, for I saw an angel.’’ 

The color came back to his face and a smile 
with it, when the ‘‘angel’’ put off the jetty 
curls from his brow and left a kiss thereon— 
a kiss so human as to remove all doubt of her 
terrestriality. 

But in this digression I came near forget- 
ting to record—and how could my story be 
complete without it ?—that the couples whom 
we left on the threshold of matrimony were 
with due form and ceremony made one; that 
meantime Aunt Hannah, wiping the mist from 
her spectacles, made an inward resolution to 
believe all she read after this, from Revela- 
tion down to war telegrams; that it was only 
by the most desperate efforts and the inser- 
tion of his forefinger between his lips, that 
Uncle Moses kept the ‘‘ Bower of Prayer’’ 
from issuing from those convulsively twitch- 
ing organs. Finally he got the better of his 
feelings so far as to be able to give ‘‘ Reuby’’ 
some excellent parting advice as to the dan- 
ger of pickpockets and theatres, and was sure 
he had better go to ‘‘ Mr. Aster’s tarvern and 
put up, for he reckoned, all things considered, 
it was bout the convenientest place there was 
out.’’? Then he kept the barouche waiting 
while he called Rosa back to ask her, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, what answer he 
should carry to Mr. Bardwell. 

Blessings on thee, Uncle Moses, with all 
thy quaint, funny, old-fashioned ways. And 
blessings on thy ‘‘stratagem.’’ It proves, if 
nothing else, that it is better to divide one’s 
gold while one lives to share in the happiness 
it gives, than to hoard it till expectant heirs, 
struggling with poverty, are driven at*last, 
even against their will, to watch with indif- 
ference, or await with eagerness the failing of 
breath, the palsying of limb. 

Heaven forefend me from such a fate! 
Better poverty, dependence. 





Frueaity may be termed the daughter of 
prudence, the sister of temperance, and the 
parent of liberty. He that is extravagant 
will quickly become poor, and poverty will 
enforce dependence, and invite corruption. 
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BY FLORENCE HARTLAND, 


“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean; 

Tears from the depths of some divine despair, 

Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes 

In looking on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more.” 

**T kyow not whence the impulse comes, 
Herbert, but to-night, as the winter-winds 
howl drearily without, and the rain patters 
against my window, I am strangely tempted 
to lift the veil which has so long covered my 
past life, and tell you of my dead wife, my 
lost bride, ‘ Ethel.’ ’’ 

We, my Uncle Richard and I, were the only 
occupants of the room; a fine old library with 
quaintly-carved oak furniture, and a.wide, 
old-fashioned fireplace, where a large, cheery 
fire was burning, throwing its bright light 
into every nook and corner, bringing out in 
bold relief, from the sombre book-shelves, the 
marble statuettes which stood here and there 
through the room. 

I was a bold youngster, and though my 
uncle was a grave, silent man, generally 
shunned, except by those who knew him 
well, and pronounced cold-hearted and mis- 
anthropic, I had always loved him, and more 
than once longed to know the history of his 
life. There was a mystery about it, I was 
sure, for I had never heard him allude, even 
remotely, to the beautiful wife whom he had 
so idolized, and who died, my mother told 
me, long, long ago in her blooming girlhood, 
when my uncle was a young man, and now 
his locks were whitened, and his form bowed 
withage. Even now, as the loved name passed 
his lips, tears sprang t» the old man’s eyes, 
and though my curiosity was fully aroused 
to hear the story, I waited respectfully a few 
moménts ere I ventured to say :— 

‘*She was very beautiful, was she not ?’’ 

‘** Beautiful? yes—I never saw her equal, 
child. She was superb! But you shall see 
her picture presently, and judge for yourself. 
Hear her story first; perhaps you will then 
think less harshly of the querulous old man 
whom men call unsocial and selfish. I was 
always plain in appearance from my earliest 
childhood. Horace, my elder brother, was 
remarkably handsome; and, as comparisons 
were frequently drawn between us, the truth 
did not fail to impress itself indelibly upon my 
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mind. My brother differed from me, too, as 
much in disposition and character as appear- 
ance; he was full of fire and impetuosity ; 
always gay and fond of company, while I was 
grave and reserved, finding pleasure in books 
and lonely walks, and shrinking with almost 
morbid sensitiveness from strangers. 

‘*My father had died in my infancy, and 
when I attained my seventeenth year, Death 
strode again into our household ring and laid 
his cold hand upon our brightest jewel. 
Horace was taken from us in the pride and 
strength of his young manhood—stricken 
down by a fierce fever that prostrated him for 
weeks, and then, one perfect day in early au- 
tumn, when a solemn hush brooded over the 
mild air, he died; the liight went out forever 
in the dark, bright eyes, and the high, frank 
brow grew icy cold at the touch of the stern 
messenger who was sent to take his spirit ‘to 
the realms of the hereafter.’ 

‘*Years passed on, and still I lived with my 
mother at the old family mansion in the Bay 
State. Your mother had married in this in- 
terval, and I had grown to be a thoughtful, 
silent man. All the brightness of my youth 
seemed buried in Horace’s grave, and I min- 
gled but little in the gay world, though fre- 
quently pressed to attend the fashionable 
gatherings in our vicinity. At length, I shall 
never forget it, ’twas in ’35, Mr. Howard, my 
nearest neighbor and intimate friend, gave a 
large Christmas eve party, and I determined 
to attend. I will not describe the sparkling 
lights, the gay music, nor the lovely maidens 
who floated through the dance. That night 
I met Ethel Atherton, Mr. Howard’s niece, 
and after seeing her I little heeded the rest. 

‘She would have won admiration and love 
anywhere, in any assemblage. Of medium 
height, and rather slender, her every move- 
ment was graceful; and her pure, dazzlingly 
white complexion, soft, earnest, hazel eyes, 
with their long, dark fringes, and the small, 
elegant head crowned with golden-brown hair, 
formed as lovely a picture as I had ever seen. 
There was no hauteur, no proud consciousness 
of the great beauty she possessed; but the 
simplicity and candor of a child spoke from 
the dark eyes, and only tenderness and win- 
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ning sweetness lingered around the perfect 
mouth. I believe I loved her from the mo- 
ment I was introduced to her; and that 
evening, when J gazed first into those won- 
drous eyes, with the light laugh of the dances, 
and the intoxicating music of the band in our 
ears, I shall never forget. It came to me 
laden with all the hopes and dreams which 
the brightest life can bring, and breathed like 
a breath of some summer clime upon my 
lonely heart. Well, I loved her then, I loved 
her afterward, with all the deep intensity of 
affection that had been pent up within me so 
long; and now that it had found an object, 
was poured forth lavishly, recklessly. 

‘*When several months had flown I ven- 
tured to tell my love, and Ethel did not 
repulse me, but, placing her band in mine, 
gave herself tome. ‘Forever, Ethel?’ I said; 
and the sweet, trustful eyes were lifted up to 
mine as she said, ‘ Forever !’ 

‘<In the first blush of April we were mar- 
ried, and I took my bride home to brighten 
with her presence the rooms that had been so 
lonely since Horace died. And here for six 
months we were very happy; then my be- 
loved mother went home to meet her dead 
boy, and after that Ethel seemed to pine in 
the gloomy house, so I determined to sell the 
old place, and remove to the seaside where 
she could have the benefit of the salt breezes. 
Accordingly the month of October found us 
comfortably settled in our new home, a fine, 
bandsome house, with beautiful grounds, and 
only one mile distant from the sea; so that 
the deep boom of the restless waves waa eve 
sounding in our ears. 

‘It was the last day of October, and as 
beautiful a one as ever clasped the earth in 
its embrace. The deep blue sky, pure and 
peaceful as an angel’s dream, seemed bending 
with a hushed awe over the quiet stretches of 
meadow land and forest, and the sunlight 
bathed all in a rare golden glow that blessed 
the earth like the smile of its Creator. The 
woods were one blaze of gorgeous leaves, and 
the distant tinkle of bells from sheep brows- 
ing on the hills was the only sound that 
broke the stillness. 

‘I was sitting in the library, dreaming 
over a book, when Ethel entered attired for a 
walk. ‘Come, Richard,’ she said, ‘it is far 
too lovely to remain in-doors—let us walk!’ 
I sprang up gladly, and we wandered out into 
the sunshine, and instinctively turned our 








steps towards the shore. 


We walked slowly, 
and when we reached the beach sat down on 
the large gray rock that was our usual rest- 
ing-place, and were silent a long while ; look- 
ing out on the wide waste of bine waters, 
stretehing away, away in boundless beauty, 


till the ocean united with the horizon. Every 
incident of that memorable evening, every 
feature of the scenery, is distinctly impressed 
upon my memory; the low swash of the 
waves as they broke in hoarse murmurs at 
our feet; the cry of the curlews circling over- 
head; and the quiet, almost sad beauty of 
the heavens, all seem as plain before me now 
as though I had stood there yesterday. I 
turned at length to say something to Ethel, 
but paused involuntarily, in admiration of 
the exquisite picture she made, sitting there 
on the rock in her dark walking-dress, with 
a long black plume from her velvet hat drocp- 
ing on her shoulder, 

‘**¢ Ethel,’ I said, suddenly, ‘I have often 
wondered, I am wondering now, why you 
married me! You so young, so very lovely, 
so fitted to shine in any circle of society ; I, 
several years your senior, grave, quiet, and 
reserved, and besides so plain, so homely in 
appearance. Methinks,’ and a quiver of pain 
I could not repress was in my voice, ‘that 
some nobly-moulded, poetic lover, with a kin- 
dred passion for music and romance, would 
have pleased your fancy more. And yet you 
could never, never in this wide world find one 
more entirely devoted to you; one whose 
whole happiness was so bound up in yours!’ 

‘* ‘Richard !’ was the reply, spoken not with 
the eagerness of wounded affection one might 
have expected, but calmly as though to a 
brother, ‘you wrong yourself and me by such 
strange ideas. You are all that I desire, and 
I love you very dearly. Come!’ with a merry 
laugh, ‘I challenge you to a race on the 
beach !’ 

‘The quick exercise brought a glow of 
crimson to her cheeks, and as we turned to 
go home, she clung to my arm with bewitch- 
ing playfulness, saying ‘she was tired and I 
must support her. Did I not know she was 
an invalid ?’ 

‘*We were walking thus, when, on turning 
an abrupt angle of the road, we met a stranger 
on his way to the shore. He was a man of 
perhaps my own age, with a very erect, grace- 
fal carriage, and his face, I thought, as he 
raised his hat in passing, one of the most sin- 
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gularly handsome I had ever seen. I think 
now, as I recall his appearance at that one 
first meeting, that he was the handsomest 
manleversaw. Hiseyes weresuperb; dark, 
very dark, with a weird, haunting beauty ix 
their mystic depths which made one invo.un- 
tarily wish to know their history. I felt 
their power myself, and Ethel exclaimed, 
‘Such glorious eyes! I never saw their equal! 
Who is he, Richard?’ ‘Some visitor at Mr. 
Arlington’s, lexpect. I heard he has several 
friends from Boston with him now,’ I an- 
swered, carelessly, and then the subject 
dropped. O God, would that those glorious 
eyes had never cast their glance upon the 
hitherto peaceful current of our lives! Better 
that Ethel had been parted from me by 
death, ere Philip Aubrey crossed our path.’’ 

My uncle paused in his narrative, and 
groaned, while I exclaimed, involuntarily and 
indignantly: ‘‘She did not prove false, Uncle 
Richard! only tell me this!’’ 

‘*Hush!’’ was the reply, spoken in the 
low tone of suppressed feeling. ‘‘She was as 
pureastheangels! Hearmetotheend. The 
next day I had business with Mr. Arlington, 
at whose house I found the young gentleman 
we had met the day before. He was intro- 
duced to me as Mr. Aubrey, a gentleman who 
had just returned to the United States, after a 
long residence in Europe, and was now come 
to stay during the shooting season, with a re- 
lative, at whose house I found him. He was 
very entertaining, and I became so much in- 
terested in him, that at parting I gave hima 
pressing invitation to visit us often during 
his stay in our vicinity, which he gladly ac- 
cepted, as he found but few companions at 
Granby. 

‘*A few evenings after, as Ethel was seated 
at the grand piano playing softly, as was her 
wont at evenings, he came, and after being 
introduced begged that he migut not inter- 
ruptthe music. ‘ He loved it so passionately,’ 
he said, ‘and it had been several weeks since 
he had even heard the sound of a piano. 
Could Mrs. Sethburn oblige him by continu- 
ing?’ And so Ethel resumed her seat, and as 
she was devoted to music, and, naturally, 
a fine performer, I was proud of her, and did 
not wonder at the look of admiration with 
which the stranger regarded her. He would 
not be satisfied with one piece, but kept her 
playing for some time, and when she rose, 
Ethel said :— 





‘*¢You play, yourself, Mr. Aubrey? I am 
sure you are a musician!’ 

‘**T took lessons in Germany,’ he replied, 
‘of a celebrated master; but I cannot flatter 
myself that his pupil does him credit. I will 
do my best, thongh.’ 

‘*T knew the first moment he touched the 
instrument that a master-hand struck the 
chords; and as he played on I left my seat 
and stood with Ethel by his side. We stood 
thus for perhaps half an hour, the low, 
dreamy sounds filling the room with ravish- 
ing, entrancing melody, and the light gradu- 
ally dying out in the west. Then he ceased, 
and I thanked him warmly, but Ethel stood 
silent, looking out of the deep bay-window 
towards the glowing sunset, and did not turn 
until I said, ‘ Ethel, are you dreaming?’ Then 
she lifted her eyes to his for a moment and 
simply said, ‘Thank you!’ but he seemed to 
think it sufficient, and soon left us, promising 
to come again the next evening. Well, he 
came the next evening, and the next, and the 
next, until the pleasures of the day seemed 
incomplete unless Philip came at its close. 
He had travelled much, and, as he was a fine 
descriptionist, and possessed a strong, vigor- 
ous intellect, combined with a delicate, poetic 
taste, it was a rare treat to hear him talk of 
those far-off, sunny lands that he had visited. 
Of smiling, happy France; and dreamy, beau- 
tiful Italy, with its wealth of sunlight and 
treasures of art; and classic Greece, with its 
fairy islands nestling in the waters of the 
Blue Archipelago—those isles ‘where burning 
Sappho loved and sung.’ He had seen them 
all; had stood in St. Peter’s, and heard the 
far-famed choir chant the Miserere; had been 
among the Alps and watched the sunset 
brighten with its last gleams the eternal 
wastes of snow. More than all others he 
loved Germany, the land of music and flowers ; 
of high scholarship and mystic transcendental- 
ism. He was familiar with all, and conversed 
about them with a fascination peculiarly his 
own. I sometimes feared that his residence 
abroad had somewhat tainted his mind with 
foreign ideas of religion, but this was so 
slight, so impalpable, that I chided myself 
for the suspicion. 

‘* Tt was now the last of November, and still 
Philip lingered on at Granby. I fancied that 
in the last few weeks a change had come over 
Ethel; there was a languor and listlessness 
about her, with an occasional feverish, rest- 
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less mood, that I could not account for. She 
was more beautiful than ever; her cheeks 
were generally crimson, and her eyes bril- 
liant, but I felt that something was wrong, 
though ! knew not what. I only felt that we 
were not so happy together as we had been. 

“One evening, it was the 30th of Novem- 
ber, she entered the drawing-room with a 
piece of new music under her arm which she 
had promised to learn and play for. Philip. 
She wore that evening a rich dark blue silk 
which fitted her exquisitely, with dainty 
frills of lace at the white throat and wrists. 
Her brown hair was carried straight back 
from her flushed face, and gathered into a 
large knot behind. ‘I wonder, Richard,’ she 
exclaimed, after standing silent some time 
gazing into the bright coal fire, ‘when Mr. 
Aubrey intends leaving Granby? I trust he 
will go soon, and then we can be quiet, and 
entertain each other again!’ I looked at her 
in astonishment; the rich color had died out 
of her cheeks, and she clutched the back of 
a chair nervously as she spoke. I thought 
she must be ill, as I could account in no other 
way for the sudden dislike to Philip, whom 
I thought she admired equally with myself, 
though I remembered now that I had noticed 
a coldness in her manner towards him lately. 

‘** Why, Ethel,’ I began, but Philip entered 
at that moment with the familiarity which 
his intimate acquaintance warranted, and I 
was compelled to stop. 

‘**] came over earlier than usual,’ he said, 
‘ because I shall leave you all so secon, that I 
want to make the most of my time.’ 

‘** Leave us!’ Ethel echoed, faintly, and I 
noticed the look of pain even then that crossed 
her face; but ’twas gone instantly, and she 
was her calm self again; and I attributed her 
emotion to regret at having spoken of him so 
slightingly. 

*** Yes,’ Philip replied; ‘I have tarried here 
far too long already, and day after to-mcrrow 
I must positively take my departure. But,’ 
and the manly earnestness of his handsome 
face returned as he grasped my hand, ‘I shall 
never look back upon the pleasant days I 
have spent with you and Mrs. Sethburn,’ he 
added, but not glancing towards her, ‘ with- 
out regretting that, like all other earthly 
joys, they were so short-lived. But I must 
not allow myself to think of this. Mrs. Seth- 
burn, you have kept your promise, I am sure. 
You will sing that song for me?’ 
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‘**No,’ Ethel returned, almost coldly, ‘I 
have not yet attempted it; perhaps I may 
sing it to-morrow.’ 

‘* He looked surprised for a moment at the 
calm indifference of her manner, but instantly 
recollecting himself, turned to me, and com- 
menced an animated conversation. Ethel 
looked miserable; and I noticed her fingers 
tremble as she attempted some embroidery ; 
but when there was a lull in our conversation 
she said, abruptly, ‘Pray, return good for 
evil, and play some for me, Mr. Aubrey.’ He 
arose instantly and s: xted himself at the in- 
strument; and Ethel crossed the room and 
seated herself on a low ottoman, where she 
could hear the music, herself unseen, she 
thought; but I could see her perfectly. And 
Philip played again; the same low, dreamy 
music that had so enchained her at their first 
meeting; sadly, and at times exquisitely 
faint as the far-off rustle of spirit wings ; now 
rising, swelling out in a solemn volume of 
sound through the lofty room, and then 
dying away faintly, and oh, so thrillingly 
sweet! till it passed from us, and the musi- 
cian paused. Ethel had bowed her head upon 
her lap, and I could not catch a glimpse of her 
face. Not a muscle of her stirred ; not a nerve 
quivered. She sat as motionless as i” carved 
out of marble, until Philip commenced sing- 
ing a little German song which I had once 
heard them sing together; then she rose hur- 
riedly, saying ‘we must excuse her; she was 
extremely indisposed.’ I would have fol- 
lowed her out of the room, and inquired the 
cause of her sudden illness, but Philip did 
not leave immediately, and I waited until he 
went. Then when I sought Ethel she laughed 
at my uneasiness, and declared she was per- 
fectly well. ‘Only a sudden headache; the 
room was so warm ;’ and I was satisfied! I 
have often wondered since, Herbert,’’ said 
my uncle, turning towards me (he seemed to 
have forgotten my presence before, and ap- 
peared to be talking to himself), ‘‘I have 
often wondered at my own foolish blindness 
in not seeing sooner the true state of affairs ; 
for Ethel, my wife, loved Philip Aubrey then, 
although she did not know it herself; and he 
loved her madly, recklessly ; but I trusted so 
implicitly in her love for me, that a doubt of 
her fidelity never crossed my mind. She was 
too pure, too exalted in my estimation, for 
the bare suspicion of such a thing to be con- 
ceived. I was too unsuspicious, too confiding 
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then for my own good; trusted too much in 
human nature; and so I went on, not dream- 
ing of the drama being enacted around me. 
I have no hard thoughts of Ethel now, though 
when the first force of the blow that she loved 
another fell upon me, I was so maddened by 
suffering, so stung, so humiliated by the 
thought that a stranger had won my treasure 
from me, that I felt that I must cast her away ; 
must leave her and my home forever! I was 
to blame some, too; he was so winning in 
person and manners; so gifted in mind, so 
eminently fitted to win the love of any woman, 
that I ought to have seen it all and taken her 
sooner from the sphere of his influence. 
‘*But I must hurry on. The evening after 
the one last mentioned, Ethel entered my 
room suddenly. ‘Richard,’ was her first ex- 
clamation, ‘I am crazy to walk down to the 
sea-shore! I have never seen the ocean ina 
‘Go to the 
shore!’ lechoedin amazement. ‘Why, Ethel, 


storm, and now I must go!’ 


it is far too stormy, the wind is blowing hard, 
and the air is chilland raw. Besides, it will 
rain; and Philip, too, is coming to say Good- 
by.’ ‘Icare not,’ she answered, impatiently, 
‘I must go, if it be alone; so, as you cannot go, 
au revoir!’ and she turned to leave the room, 
but met Philip in the hall, and as it was im- 
possible for me to leave home, as I had busi- 
ness of importance to transact, I explained 
my dilemma to him, and he at once volun- 
teered to take my place. He turned eagerly 
to Ethel, as if awaiting her reply in the affirma- 
tive, but she was painfully embarrassed, and 
it was a full moment ere she accepted his 
services ; and then hesitatingly, as though she 
did it from necessity. I watched them leave 
the house, and take the long road that led to 
the beach, and then with a sigh I scarcely an- 
alyzed, turned from the window and went on 
writing. 

‘*An hour or two passed away and I won- 
dered that they did not return. I grew rest- 
less, and paced the library impatiently, think- 
ing some accident must have occurred ; but 
just as I had determined to go in quest of 
them, I heard their steps in the hall, and a 
moment after they entered the library. I no- 
ticed immediately a wild, unnatural look in 
Ethel’s eyes, and a strained frightened ex- 
pression about the lips. Her manner, too, 
was hurried as she answered my inquiries 
about their walk. ‘Oh yes, the sea was grand 
—she had never seen it look so beautiful 











even in sunshine; the waves were leaping 
mountain-kigh, and broke upon the shore 
with such a solemn, mournful sound! but she 
was very tired’—she broke off abruptly, and 
every vestige of color left the sweet young 
face, as she sank in achair. Philip, too, was 
unlike himself; he walked about the room, 
taking up books and throwing them down un- 
opened; never once looking towards Ethel. 
At last he said: ‘I must hurry home now 
and pack my trunk, as I leave in the morn- 
ing. Good-by, Mr. Sethburn.’ I wrung his 
hand warmly (O God, had I but known all, 
I would sooner have touched a viper!) and 
he turned to Ethel, ‘Good-by, Mrs. Sethburn ; 
perhaps you will think of me sometimes when 
you sing my favorite songs!’ and he was 
gone out of the room and from the house be- 
fore she could reply. 

‘*He had scarcely left the house before 
Ethel rose and attempted to leave the room, 
but before she reached the door, she suddenly 
put her hand to her head as if grown dizzy, 
and with a low moan fell perfectly prostrate 
to the floor. I caught her up quickly and 
almost ran to her chamber, where I laid her 
on the bed, and used every means to restore 
her to consciousness, which wey finally suc- 
cessful; but towards night a burning fever 
came vu, and when a physician arrived he 
pronounced it to be brain fever, During the 
week of agony that followed I learned all. In 
her delirium she would speak of Philip some- 
times in the saddest, most inexpressibly 
mournful tones, coupling his name with every 
endearing epithet; then her mood would 
change, and she would demand haughtily 
‘why he dared speak to her of love, when she 
was the wife of another? it was an insult 
which she would not brook!’ I bore this 


* several days, but at last, when she looked up 


in my face and called me ‘ Philip,’ I rushed 
from her presence, and swore a great oath that 
I would murder this man for the wrong he 
had done me. 

‘*T left Ethel in a raving delirium, and took 
the first train of cars for Boston, where I was 
told he had gone. Arrived there with a 
brain almost on fire with excitement, I started 
in quest of him, but found by inquiring at 
one of the first hotels that he had stopped 
there for a day, but had then left for New 
York. Determined to find him if he was on 
American soil, I took the railroad immediately 
for New York; but God mercifully interposed 
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again, and saved me from a crime which 
would have stained my soul and darkened 
my life forever. On reaching New York, I 
found that Aubrey had re-embarked for Eu- 
rope. Now, when further pursuit was almost 
hopeless, my thoughts returned once more to 
Ethel, and in spite of the misery she had 
caused me, I shuddered when I thought of her 
alone in her delirium, with only servants to 
minister to her wants. I determined to re- 
turn home immediately, nurse her faithfully 
through her illness, and then leave her and my 
country forever. Oh, Herbert, the termina- 
tion of that journey! how can I describe it? 
The first person I met on entering my house 
was the doctor, who started in surprise at 
seeing me, and then taking my hand told me 
he was glad I had arrived, that Mrs. Seth- 
burn was dying. ‘Dying!’ I echoed, and, 
without pausing to hear more, broke from his 
grasp and rushed up stairs. The scene that 
met my eyes on entering my room seems 
seared into my memory. A couch was drawn 
close to one of the large western windows 
where the evening sun was shining in, and 
on it lay a figure. It was not, it could not be 
Ethel! the attenuated face was as white as the 
sheet against which it lay, and there were 
dark, purplish rings under the eyes and round 
the mouth. ‘Ethel,’ I exclaimed in anguish; 
and then she turned her head and called my 
name, so wistfully, so yearningly! It only 
needed that to bring back all my old worship- 
ful love, and, with a burst of irrepressible 
grief, I hurried forward and knelt beside her 
couch. She died that night with my hand 
clasped in hers, and a prayer for forgiveness 
on her lips, though she was innocent, spotless 
as a babe, save in loving him. 

For more than twenty years has my dar- 
ling’s golden hair been hid beneath the sum- 
mer violets and winter snows; but I know 
that all this time, with robes as white as any 
angel’s in heaven, she has sung the song of 
the redeemed; and when I, too, shall have 
crossed to that beautiful land ‘beyond the 
river,’ the one who will meet me will be she 
who was on earth my bride—Ethel!’’ 

My uncle paused: the fire had burnt low, 
and was sending faint flickering gleams of 
ghostly light through the room. I sat musing 
on the strange, sad story I had heard; of the 
beautiful child-wife who had died so long ago; 
of the tender as well as stormy memories that 
lay hid beneath the rugged exterior of the 





man beside me. The grim face was almost 
radiant now, in its look of rapt devotion, as 
thongh he almost heard then the wonderful 
melodies of that bright land of which he had 
been speaking, and even distinguished amid 
the angel-choir, the tones of that loved voice 
which had been hushed so long ago. 

‘* But the picture, the promised picture,*’ 
I said gently, fearing to disturb him. ‘‘Is 
here,’’ he replied, drawing from a concealed 
drawer in his cabinet a small blue-velvet min- 
iature case. I touched the spring, and it flew 
open, revealing a face of rare beauty. A deli- 
cate, girlish face with sunny hair and smiling 
lips; but yet I thought, as I studied it, that 
a shadow even then had darkened the young 
life; for those dark, earnest eyes seemed gaz- 
ing sadly, wistfully into mine, as if pleading for 
love and protection. It was a study, that ra- 
diant picture, with its setting of gleaming 
jewels, and I gazed at it, thinking of how 
that royal head was bowed with anguish, and 
of the strange drama enacted at the lonely 
house by the moaning sea, until my uncle 
drew the case from my hand, and said ‘‘ good- 
night.’’ 





OUR NEED. 
BY LILLIAN. 


A WORLD by sin o’ercast with gloom, 
Made beautiful for all, 

Hiding from sight with summer bloom 
The ruin of the Fall. 


A lifting up of fallen man 
To higher planes of life-- 

To holy heights, where life began, 
From out these depths of strife! 


A freer hand for deeds untold, 
To answer duty’s call ; 

A larger heart our trusts to hold, 
A larger love for all! 


A larger faith in God and man, 
In God a larger trust, 

A larger hope for His great plan 
To save and still be just! 


A closer clinging to the cross, 
A nearer union still 

With Him who died thereon, whose loss 
We gain through God's good-will! 


A oneness with the brotherhood, 
A oneness with the Lord ; 

With Him co-working for their good, 
With them to win reward! 


Strong hands to toil, warm hearts to pray, 
Life filled with fruits of love, 

Glad triumphs in the shining way, 
A home and crown above! 








ACTING CHARADE.—WHIMSICAL. 


BY 6.8.4. 


First SYLLABLE. 
Characters. 


Mr. Ernest VERMILION, an erratic artist. 
Mr. Cicero Bates, a sentimemtal author. 
Mrs. Moszeny, their landlady. 
Miss Maxy Mose y, her niece. 


Costumes. 

Vermition in a short lounging-coat and 
smoking-cap; Bares, frock-coat and pork-pie 
hat; Mrs. Mosg.y in a cotton gown and white 
cap; Miss Mary Mosgty in a stuff walking- 
dress and a turban hat. 


Scene I.—Mr. Ernest Vermition and Mr. 
Cicero Bares discovered, the one lounging and 
smoking, the other listlessly turning over the 
leaves of a book. 

Vermilion. (Exclaims.) Well! this is not 
so bad afterall. I came down here to escape 
the dust, heat, and general discomfort of the 
city at this season of the year, and by the 
merest chance in the world have slipped into 
the snuggest quarters imaginable ; everything 
to my hand, and no interruption to my studies. 
By jingo! what stunning pictures I shall be 
able to paint! And you, Bates? I suppose 
you are about to astonish the literary world 
by some'startling production—the result of 
your quiet sojourn here. 

Cicero. (Affectedly.) Startling? Yes! per- 
haps so. I certainly am just now engaged on 
a very profound work, which I rather think 
will establish my reputation, and astonish 
some of my friends at home, who chose to 
call my retirement to the country a mere 
‘*whim.’? Well! I had very good reasons for 
coming, and have still better for remaining, 
at all events till the theatrical business calls 
nie to the city again. In fact, this place suits 
my frame of mind and taste exactly; and 
I’m in no hurry to leave it. 

Ver. (Jocosely.) Hear! hear! Cicero; you’re 
a good, sensible fellow, and doubtless, like 
me, you rejoice in the belief that there are no 
silly women about the place to bewilder your 
brain and interfere with your gravity. 

Cie. Just so, Vermilion; by the way that 
reminds me that if I want my usual quiet 
half hour by the river-side, I must go now; 
so good-by, old fellow—for the present. 

Ver. Quite right, Bates; and I shall be off 
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for my constitutional. (zit Bares.) Bother 
the fellow! I thought he’d never go; and I 
should lose the chance of my ‘‘quiet half 
hour.’’ I certainly do confess a very great 
dislike to interruptions, yet there’s some- 
thing unaccountably agreeable and fascinat- 
ing in the manners of our landlady—and as 
she is generally inthe garden about this time, 
I find a little chat with her vastly refreshing; 
so, while my friend Cicero (like a poor, sen- 
timental muff as he is) is wandering by the 
river-side, invoking the ‘‘dismals’’ for the 
completion of his melo-drama, I, like a cun- 
ning old stager, seek my recreation in the 
society of the charming widow Mosely. 
[£zit VERMILION. 


Enter Cicero, with Miss Mary Mosgty leaning 
on his arm. 


Cic. Fortunate coincidence that your aunt 
should choose this time to attend to her 
flowers, and my friend Vermilion the same 
precise moment for his ‘‘ constitutional,’’ as 
he calls it. And thus, Miss Mary, being per- 
fectly quiet and free from interruption, we 
can read and discuss your favorite poets. 

Mary. Oh! that will indeed be charming. 
And, first of all, you know that you promised 
to read and explain to me some of those pas- 
sages in Tupper’s ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” 
which I fear I’m much too dull to understand. 

Cic. With pleasure. The book is in the 
library ; shall we go for it? [Exit both. 


Enter Mrs. Mosety and Mr. VErRmInion. 


Mrs. Mosely. (Seating herself.) Excuse me, 
sir, I think you were abont to say that you 
regretted something. 

Vermilion. I was, my dear madam, and that 
something is the only objection I have to my 
otherwise delightful abode here. 

Mrs. M. (Affecting surprise.) Indeed! my 
dear sir; may I venture to inquire what it 
may be? 

Ver. (Aside.) Well, it’s of no use; I see 
it must come to a climax. My dear Mrs. 
Mosely, it is that I am not favored so often as 
I could wish with the society of the charming 
mistress of this elysium. 

Mrs. M. (Mincingly.) Why, you see, my 
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dear Mr. Vermilion, the charge of my niece 
renders it so necessary that I should lead a 
retired, although I will not say, a lonely life 
exactly ; and that I should be most particular 
and circumspect in my household. 

Ver. (Warmly and admiringly.) Most ad- 
mirable of women! Believe me, it is this kind 
watchfulness over the welfare of your niece, 
added to the many other graces of your sex, 
which has rendered you so attractive to me! 
and I cannot, dare not, lose another moment 
in declaring to you the power (Kneels and 
takes her hand), when— 


s 
Enter Cicero and Mary. VeERmILIon starts 
up. Mrs. Mosgny looks confused, Mary and 
Cicero ditto. 


Ver. (To Cicero.) The devil! is this your 
walk by the river-side? 

Cic. Well, old fellow, is that your ‘‘consti- 
tutional ?”’ 

Mrs. M. Mary! are these your studies ? 

Mary. My dear aunt! you have forgotten 
your flowers. 


(Curtain falls.) 


Secoyp SYLLABLE. 


Characiers. 


CraRA and young actresses in search 
Sissy D’ ARVILLE of Employment. 


Costumes. 


CLARA in a very simple walking-dress ; Sissy 
rather meanly dressed. 


Sceng II.—A room with tea-things laid; faded 
evening dresses, artificial flowers, and satin 
slippers lying about; Sissy D’ ARVILLE sitting 
anxiously waiting for her sister’s return, when 


Enter Cuara. * 


Sissy. (Rising to meet her.) Dear Clara! 
I’m so pleased to see you home again! oh! 
I know you ’ve had success, for your face is 
so bright and happy looking. 

Clara. Yes, Sissy! I’ve seen.Mr. Crammer 
the manager, and what do you think? he has 
not only engaged me, but you too, and even 
offers to take little Ned, as a sort of odd call- 
boy for the green-room ! 

Sissy. (Clapping her hands.) Well! at last 
our fortune’s made! Oh! sit down, Clara 
darling, and while we have tea, tell me every 
word that passed. There! I shall give you 
a good big lump of sugar, because we shall 
have plenty now. 





Clara. (After removing her bonnet and shawl, 
sits down.) Well, Sissy, first of all I must tell 
you that Mr. Crammer is a very nice, kind 
man, and listened with so much interest to 
all I had to say about poor dear mamma. 
Why, do you know, he remembered her quite 
well when she used to play in ‘‘ The White 
Lady of the Gloomy Street,’’ and spoke of her 
points with so much pleasure, and said that 
he was sure with a little study I might be 
nearly as good, for my manner and figure 
were just like hers. 

Sissy. So they are, Clara, dear! _ Still I 
don’t think either of us caa ever be so great 
in tragedy as poor mamma was; but you cer- 
tainly did act most beautifully in ‘‘ Creature 
Comforts,’’ and would have made a name, | 
do believe, if that wicked old manager, Crank, 
had not said that it was got up at such an 
expense that it nearly ruined the house. 

Clara. Never mind, Sissy! I’m now to 
have the first part in ‘‘The Woes of the Wil- 
lows,’’ a new piece by Mr. Cicero Bates, and 
they say it’s very clever, for he’s an actor as 
well as an author. 

Sissy. And what part am I to have, Clara? 

Clara. I don’t know yet, but it will be a 
lively ong, because I mentioned that when 
you had to play sentiment it invariably made 
you ill. 

Sissy. Oh! that’s excellent! Then when 
do we attend the first rehearsal ? 

Clara. To-morrow, at eleven, as they are 
anxiots for me to begin at once in ‘The 
Woes of the Willows,’’ forthe lady whose 
place I’m about to fill is obliged to resign— 
and what do you think for? 

Sissy. (Inquiringly.) Because she has to 
find her own wardrobe ? 

Clara. No! you’ll never guess. Well! she 
doesn’t always sigh at the proper time, and 
when she does, Mr. Crammer says it’s like a 
gun going off. s 

Sissy. Clara! Inever heard of such a thing! 
I know that some ladies can’t scream well, 
nor others die nicely, and few can laugh mu- 
sically, but I never heard of anything so ab- 
surd as that. 

Clara. Is it not droll? Well, Sissy! while 
you clear away the tea-things Ill go and look 
over my part, and see if poor little Ned has 
fit clothes to appear in to-morrow. 

[Exit Ciara. 


( Curtain falls.) 
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Tuirp SYLLABLE. 


Characters. 


Ciara and Sissy D’ ARVILLE. 
Nezp, their brother. 


Costumes. 


Both Cuara and Sissy should be dressed in 
light dresses of no particular material; Nep 
in a boy’s jacket, etc. 


Scene III].—Green-room of the Theatre, CLARA 
sitting with a book in her hand, Sissy crocheting. 


Enter little Nep, as from the stage. 

Clara. Now, Ned, you know it will be your 
place to tell us when we are to go and dress, 
and be sure you always give us plenty of 
time. 

Ned. Oh, I’ll take care of that! you are 
not obliged to go just yet, for the comedy’s 
not half played. 

Sissy.’ Is it a full house ? 

Ned. I believe you; and they’re laughing 
so at the comedy, that Clara will have to be 
tremendous before she can bring them back 
to sentiment. [£zxit Nep. 

Clara. Heigh-ho! Ah! I see I must make 
my kneeling scene heavier than usual; and 
that’s a bore, for it’s awfully trying. 

Sissy. It’s a great shame not to have ‘‘ The 
Woes of the Willows’? first, for people always 
prefer being made wretched first, and happy 
afterwards; and it’s more natural that they 


should. 
- 


Enter, Nev. 


Ned. (Hurriedly.) Now, then, you must go 
and dress, as I’ve got to call them for the 
second scene, fourth act of the comedy. 


Toe WHOLE Worp. 


Characters. 


Sm Aytuony Apso.ute, an irascible old Eng- 
lish Baronet, father to Capt. Absolute. 

Capt. ABSOLUTE, a gay young officer, in love 
with Lydia. 

Mrs. MaLaPRop, a pompous old lady, aunt of 
Lydia. 

Miss Lypia Lanevisn, a whimsical young 
lady. 


Costumes. 


Period about 1790. Sim Antony, dress 
laced across, knee-breeches, buckles, shoes, 
powdered wig, walking-stick, and nose slightly 
reddened ; Capt. ABSOLUTE, scarlet coat, white 
leather breeches, jack-boots, sword and pow- 
dered hair. Mrs. Mataprop, gay chintz dress 
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looped up, yellow petticoat, lace neckerchief 
crossed over bosom, powdered hair and patch ; 
Lypia, blue or pink dress looped up, small 
white hat, powdered hair, patches, and fax ; 
servant, brown jacket, blue petticoat, white 
muslin apron, black turned up hat, black 
shoes and buckles. 

Illustrated by a scene from ‘‘ Tue Rivats,”’ 


Act 1V., Scene II. 


Mrs. Matarror’s Lodging. 


Enter Mrs. Mautaprop and Lypta. 


Mrs. M. Why, thou perverse one !—tell me 
what you can object to in him? Isn’t he 
a handsome man? tell me that. A genteel 
man? a pretty figure of a man? 

Lyd. (Aside.) She little thinks whom she is 
praising. (Aloud.) So is Beverly, ma’am. 

Mrs. M. Nocaparisons, miss, if you please. 
Caparisons don’t become a young woman. 
No! Captain Absolute is indeed a fine gentle- 
man. 

Lyd. (Aside.) Ay, the Captain Absolute 
you have seen. 

Mrs. M. Then he’s so well bred—so full 
of alacrity and adulation. He has so much 
to say for himself, in such good language too. 
His physiognomy so grammatical; then his 
presence so noble! I protest when I saw him 
I thought of what Hamlet says in the play :— 
‘‘Hesperian curls, the front of Job himself! 
an’ eyes, like March, to threaten at vommand! 
a station, like Harry Mercury, new.’’ Some- 
thing about kissing—on a hill. However, the 
similitude struck me directly. 

Lyd. (Aside.) How enraged she ’ll be pre- 
sently when she discovers her mistake! 


Enter Servant. 


Serv. Sir Anthony and Captain Absolute 
are below ma’am. 

Mrs. M. Show them up here. (£7zit Ser- 
vant.) Now Lydia, Ll insist on your behaving 
yourself as becomes a young woman. Show 
your good breeding at least, though you have 
forgot your duty. 

Lyd. Madam, I have told you my resolu- 
tion; I shall not only give him no encourage- 
ment, but I won’t even speak to or look at 
him. (Flings herself into a chair with her face 
JSrom the door.) 


Enter Str Antuony and Captain ABSOLUTE. 

Sir Anth. Here we are, Mrs. Malaprop, 
ete. ete. (And so on through the scene to ths 
point.) 
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Lyd. (Softening.) °*Tis your own doing, sir 
—I, I, I suppose you are perfectly satisfied. 

Capt. A. Oh, most certainly: sure now, 
this is much better than being in love! ha! 
ha! ha! There’s some spirit inthis! What 
signifies breaking some scores of solemn prom- 
ises ; all that’s of no consequence ; you know. 
To be sure people will say, that miss was 
** whimsical,’’ and didn’t know her own mind; 
but never mind that: or perhaps they may 
be ill-natured enough to hint that the gen- 
tleman grew tired of the lady, and forsook her 
—but don’t let that fret you. 

Iyd. There’s no bearing his insolence! 
(Bursts into tears.) 


[ Curtain falis.] 





MARRIAGE AND SUGAR-PLUMS. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 

I’m a married woman, and I’ll eat as many sugar- 
plums as I please.—Youne Cove. 

Tuat’s right! Iwould! It’s one of the 
privileges our forefathers fought and bled for. 
You are a married woman, and of course the 
rest of your life is to be one big sugar-plum. 
Who ever heard of a married woman doing 
anything, or having any care in these free, 
enlightened days? Never mind if your hus- 
band comes home, tired to death, and per- 
plexed with a thousand business cares; what 
matters it to you if there is no fire in his 
study, no hot tea ready for him; if Charley 
has lost one of his. slippers, and Nellie has 


slit his dressing-gown from neck to hem; you 


‘have no interest in these things, you are a 
married woman, and have left all care behind 
you. 

The sour and bitter of life is of course before 
you are married. Ain’t it trouble enough, I 
should like to know, to catch a husband, 
without slaving for him after you have got 
him? Didn’t you have to practise,. and 
dance, and dress, and lace, and smile, and be 
fascinating whole evenings together while Mr. 
Brown was visiting you? and didn’t mamma 
make you go down in that odious kitchen and 
learn to make a cake, that he might see what 
a good housekeeper you would make? Gra- 
cious me! now, after all this trouble to please 
Mr. Brown before the wedding, you have a 
perfect right to eat sugar-plums ever after. 
Do it. 

You are a married woman; eat as many as 








Who shall dare say nay to it? 
Tell Betty to take care of Nellie and Charlie, 
and go to the Park, and promenade Chest- 
nut Street, making your husband consider- 
What if 


you please. 


ably poorer every time you go out. 
Charlie is learning coarse language and bad 
manners from the servants, and Nellie is in 
constan{ danger of tumbling down stairs, to 
the infinite danger of her curly head, wasn’t 
Betty hired to take care of the children? 
Nellie must take the rough of life, now, 
while she is a little child. When she is a 
married woman she may eat sugar-plums, too. 





A SERENADE. 


BY B. F. SPALDING, 


Wuenre glistens in the cloudy sky 
A single star—a single star, 

Turn thou upon it love's soft eye; 
Mine ’s not afar—mine’s not afar. 


Whene’er that cloud unveils that sight, 
Whate’er the weather—whate’er the weather ; 

Where’er we are that love-watched night, 
We'll look together—we '11 look together. 


What beams on meshall shine on thee, 
And wonder much—and wonder much 
Thy fairy loveliness to see, 
And scarcely touch—and scarcely touch— 


But list! I hear the midnight bell ; 
Time speeds away—time speeds away, 
Its echoes dying where they fell ; 
Thus ends the day—thus ends my lay. 





Respect Dug to Wives.—Do not jest with 
your wife upon a subject in which there is 
danger of wounding her feelings. Remember 
that she treasures every word you utter. Do 
not, speak of great virtues in another man’s 
wife, to remind your own of a fault. Do not 
reproach your wife with personal defects, for 
if she has sensibility, you inflict a wound dif- 
ficult to heal. Do not treat your wife with 
inattention in company: it touches her pride, 
and she will not respect you more, or love 
you better for it. Donot upbraid your wife in 
the presence of a third party: the sense of 
your disregard for her feelings will prevent 
her from acknowledgimg her fault. Do not 
attempt to entertain your wife by praising 
the beauty and accomplishments of other 
women. If you would have a pleasant home 
and a cheerful wife, pass your evenings under 
your own roof. Do not be stern and silent in 
your own house, and remarkable for sociability 
elsewhere. ;: 














NOVELTIES FOR APRIL. 


WALEING-DRESS, HATS, AND COIFFURES. 
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Fig. 1.—Walking-dress for a young girl. 
The skirt and short tight-fitting casaque are 
made of gray reps. The trimming round 
both is composed of strips of blue silk, and 
fine blue soutache, studded with very small 
round chalk beads. The casaqne is fastened 
round the waist with a belt. This is a nive 
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pattern for a little girl’s walking-dress, and 
can be made of any material, and trimmed 
more or less simply, according to taste. A 
white bodice is worn under the casaque. 

Fig. 2.—Hat of gray straw, trimmed with 
blue velvet and a tuft of blue feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Hat of white straw, trimmed with 
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Fig. 4.—Leghorn hat, trimmed with a broad 
banda of scarlet velvet, dotted at intervals by 
Marguerites, with leaves. 


scarlet velvet and chains of straw. A tuft of 
straw and scarlet velvet flowers are placed on 
the right side of the hat. 
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Fig. 5 is a new style of Leghorn hat. The 
brim is edged with scarlet velvet, and the 
trimming is formed of scarlet velvet, wheat- 
ears, and white flowers. 

Fig. 6.—New style of coiffare. On each 
side of the chignon are long plaits braided in 
with artificial flowers. — 


| 





Fig. 7.— Bridal coiffure. From each side of 
the chignon hang long plaits woven in with 
orange blossoms and fine flowers matching 
the wreath. The veil is of tulle, and falls 
over the face as low as the waist. At the 
back it is on the ground. 





GENTLEMAN’S BRAIDED SLIPPER. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 





SIDE OF SLIPPER. 
(See opposite page.) 


To be made of cloth or velvet, and braided 
with gold or silk braid. 





NETTED NIGHTCAP. 
Materials.—Fine white cotton braid, fine cambric, nar- 
tow lace edging, sarsnet ribbon, netting mesh and needle. 
TakE a mesh half an inch in diameter, 
and net 6 stitches over a foundation of thick 
thread, and work twenty-three rows forwards 
and backwards, in which, in the third stitch 
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of every alternate row, work 2 stitches, in 
each of the remaining stitches 1, so tliat at 
the end of the twenty-third row, there will be 
28 stitches; then work the twenty-third to 
the thirty-ninth row plain. In the thirty- 
ninth to the fifty-fourth row decrease by net- 
ting the third and fourth stitches in one, so 
that at the end of the fifty-fourth row the 
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number is reduced to half. From the fifty- 
fourth to the fifty-seventh row not quite plain}; 
with this the net is finished. Draw eight 
inches of white elastic through the 14 stitches 
of the last row, and the 7 corner stitches on 
each side—in the whole 28 stitches for the 
under edge—and fasten the elastic on each 
side to a corner stitch. A cambric or muslin 
border may then be added according to the 
engraving, edged at the front with lace; rib- 
bon or cambric strings may be used for the 
cap. 





SMOKING CHAIR. 
Tue seat is covered with light-brown rep, 
with a border of a darker shade. The pattern 
is worked upon it in black cloth appliqué. 
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The vandyke trimming round the seat and 
that round the top of the chair are made of 
light-brown rep, the pipes and cigars are em- 
broidered in satin stitch with shaded brown 
silk; the back of the seat is covered with rep 
like the rest ; the pipes and ribbon are worked 
in silk over it ; the ribbon may be green, blue, 
or crimson. The chair is finished off with 
brown woollen gimp cord, round balls, and 








thick tassels. The top of the chair opens and 
forms a case for ho'ding cigars or tobacco. 





BABY’S SHOE IN CROCHET. 

Matertals.—Red and white 4-thread fleecy wool. 

This little shoe is easy to make, and a very 
good shape. Begin at the toe. With white 
wool make a chain of 9 stitches; turn, work 
4 stitches of double crochet; then 2 stitches 
in one, and 4 more as before. Continue to work 
in double crochet, inserting the needle at the 
back of the stitches, and always increasing in 
the middle. When you have worked 11 ribs, 
or 22 rows, work on one side only over 15 
stitches; without increasing, werk 8 ribs; 
fasten off, and cut the wool. Fasten it on 
again on the other side, and work 8 more ribs 
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over 15 stitches. Unite both sides at the back 
by aseam. Cut out a good pattern of a sole 
in paper, work it in close crochet, or crochet 2 
tricoter, with white wool; join it on to the 
shoe by a row of single crochet with red wool. 
Over the uprar part of the shoe work two 
rounds of loops, each composed of 2 chain, 1 
purl, 2 chain, with red wool. Then, inside 
this edging, on the white stitches, work with 
red 1 round of double crochet, 1 round of tre- 
ble, one more of double, and one of loops 
similar to those round the foot. Pass a cord 
of red wool in the open round, and finish it 
off with small tassels, 
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PEN-WIPER IN THE SHAPE OF A DOG. 


Tus little dog is a great favorite just now. 
A lady with clever fingers will no doubt be 
able to make it up herself from our descrip- 
tion.” 





ranged as seen in illustration, and fastened 
down upon the pen-wiper; the long ears and 
the tail are cut out separately and sewn on; 
the seam round the neck is hidden by a strip 
of red cloth to form a collar, the tongue is 
also cut out of red cloth; the tip of the nose 





The body and head are made separately. 
The patterns are cut out of white calico. The 
under part must be cut out so as to fit the 
upper part, and to be !aid flat upon the top of 
the pen-wiper. The head is joined on to the 
body by a seam, and when both have been 
well stuffed with vran they are covered with 
black silk plush; the legs are stuffed with a 
small quantity of cotton wool; they are ar- 





is imitated with black sealing-wax, and the 
eyes with two black beads. 

For the pen-wiper cut out 3 oval pieces of 
cloth of unequal sizes; the two under ones 
are black, the top one is red, and is lined with 
card-board; the dog is fastened upon it; the 
3 pieces of cloth are pinked out round the 
edge. 

This is a very pretty article for a fancy fair. 





FANCY LETTER FOR MARKING. 





MONOGRAM FOR A POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 
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SPOTTED CROCHET. 


Tus stitch is particularly suitable for gen- 
tlemen’s comforters. A common steel or bone 
needle is used, and Berlin or fleecy wool. 
lst row. When you have made a sufficiently 
long chain of stitches very loosely, form a 
loop in each of the three first; you have then 
four loops on the needle; reduce these to one 
by passing the wool through all four at a 
time. The first spot is thus made. The 
second is formed in the same manner. The 
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first loop is drawn through the same stitch as 
the third of the first spot, the two others 
through the two next stitches of the founda- 
tion chain. All the row is worked in the same 
way. In the following rows the first and third 
loops are made in the openings on each side 
of the spot, and the second in the top of the 
spot itself. In the illustration a dot shows 
the place of the first loop, and a cross that of 
the third. The whole of this easy pattern is 
worked in the same way. 


A FANCY STITCH IN CROCHET 
A TRICOTER. 


Tus is a new variety of the stitch called 
crochet a tricoter. This style of work has long 
been known to habitual crochet workers, but 
in consideration of those wko might not be 








acquainted with the stitch, we will explain it 


once more. Each row is double. In the first, 
loops are raised in each stitch by drawing the 
wool through, and all the loops are kept on 
the alliance needle, which has a ball at the 
end to prevent them from slipping off. In 
coming back, the wool is thrown round the 
needle and passed through the first loop,* 
then the wool is thrown again round the 
needle and passed through the stitch on the 
needle, and through the next loop; the same 
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process is repeated from * to the end of the 
row. Inthe next row the needle is inserted 
through the long stitches in front of the work 
to raise fresh loops; then the next row is re- 
peated, and so on. 

To work the fancy stitch, of which we give 
an illustration, white and colored wool are 
generally used. The first row is worked with 
both kinds, and the second with that intended 
for the grounding. 

lst row. Make a chain of stitches for the 
foundation with white wool, and fasten on at 
once the colored wool *. Throw the wool 
just fastened on over the needle, and draw 
out a loop with the white wool through one 
stitch of the foundation chain; repeat con- 
tinually from * to the end of the first row. 
The 2d row is worked as in common crochet 2 
tricoter, with white, always passing the wool 
through one stitch and through one of the 
loops formed by throwing the colored wool 
forward in the first row. Every double row is 
worked alike, only in the first part of the next 
rows the needle is inserted through the long 
stitch, the loop of colored wool, and the chain 
which comes underit. This is clearly seen 
in our illustration; the arrow shows the way 
in which the needle passes through the three 
loops of wool. 
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PROFESSOR BLOT’S LECTURES ON COOKERY. 





Mo¥s, Buor, a celebrated French cook, has been leo- 
turing in this city upon hisart. His lectures have been 
well attended, and he has been called upon to continue 
them. The following is his bill of fare fcr one day :— 


Bisque of Lobster. 

Fish stuffed. 

. Shoulder of Mutton boned. 
Venison, sauce a la Ravigotte. 
. Potatoes 4 la Maitre d’hotel. 
Peas au sucre. 

. Parsnips sautés. 

. Omelette soufilée. 

. Burnt sugar. 


OMONIMOP toe 


Professor Biot began by informing his pupils that ai- 
lowances must often be made for tastes. De gustibus non 
est disputandum. Thus, for instance, those who do not 
like much salt pork in cooking can use less or omit it, 
and can have sausage ineat made with only four vunces 
of pork to one pound of veal. 


Bisque or Lopsterk.—A soup made with fish is always 
called a bisque. It is made either with crabs or lobsters. 
Remove a portion from either side of the head and use the 
rest. To boil a lohster, put it in a fish-kettle, and cover 
it with cold water, cooking it on a quick fire. Two lob- 
sters will make soup for six or eight persons, and also 
salad. All the under shell and small claws are pounded 
in a mortar to make the bisque. When it ‘s pounded, 
put it in a pan and set it on the fire with broth or water. 
The meat is cut in small pieces to be added afterwards. 
The bisque is left on the fire to boil gently for half an 
hour. Then pour ‘it into a sieve and press it with a 
masher to extract the juice. To make it thicker a small 
piece of parsnip can be added and mashed with the rest 
into a pan, sothat all the essence is extracted in that way 
from the lobster. When you have strained it, put a little 
butter with it, and add as much broth as is required. Put 
some of the meat in the soup tureen, and pour the soup 
over it. 


Fisa Stvrrep.—Soak some bread in water, which is 
then to be squeezed out ; add a small onion chopped fine, 
fried with butter till nearly done (this fish weighs two 
pounds); add to the onion, when nearly done, the bread, 
salt, and pepper, a little nutmeg, and a little broth, one 
yelk of egg, and stir rapidly; when done, add a little 
parsley chopped fine. When a fish is prepared to stuff, 
cut out the backbone, put the stuffing inside, and sew it 
up with a trussing-need’eand twine ; put a little salt and 
pepper in it, and a few pieces of butter underneath in the 
pan, then cover it with a gill of broth, and place in the 
over. 


Ssovu.per or Mutton Bonep.--Split the shoulder on the 
inside, and ran the knife along the bone. The butcher 
must not break the bone, as that makes it difficult to split. 
When the first bone is taken out remove the second. (The 
same can be done with a shoulder of veal.) The bones 
can be used for soup. The shoulder can be stuffed with 
the same stuffing as the chicken. Put a little salt and 
pepper on the shoulder, and some stuffing in it, roll it, 
and tie it with twine. This can be served with a purée 
of peas. A shoulder of veal prepared in this way must 
beserved awjus. Forthe stuffing, if you like, add avery 


little pork —say only four ounces of pork to one pound of 
veal, in having the sausage meat made. 


Put a little ealt 











over it and place it in the pan, with half a gill of cold 
water, andthen lay it in theoven. The mutton is served 
with its gravy, or sauce Ravigote. 

Venison Raviaots Sauce.—-Take three pounds of veni- 
son; put the meat in a vessel; set on the fre in a pan 
with one pint of vinegar, two bay-leaves, two cloves, two 
cloves of garlic, one onion sliced, two stalks of thyme, 
four of parsley, and one dozen peppercorns. Give it one 
boil, and turn over the venison. Leave it there for a day 
or two, and turn the venison occasionally. Then put the 
venison in a pan with some spices, and pour the juice and 
vinegar back over it, adding salt and a few pieces of but- 
ter,and bakeit. If you roast the venison, put the vinegar 
and spices in the dripping-pan and baste with it. For the 
sauce, take an onion chopped fine and set on the fire with 
one ounce of butter; when nearly done, add half a table- 
spoonful of flour, one gill and a half of broth, and stir. 
Then add the drippings from the venison and boil it gently 
on a slow fire. The Ravigote sauce can be used with 
beef, mutton, or pork. Keep it on the fire five minutes, 
add chopped parsley and serve, 

Porators A LA Maitre p’Horer.—The potatoes are 
steamed and peeled. Potatoes should be putin asteamer 
over a vessel of boiling water, and not into boiling water. 
The skin is more easily removed, and the potatoes are 
much better cooked than when boiled. Put one ounce of 
butter in a pan on the fire; when melted, add a small 
tablespoonful of flonr, then milk or broth, about a pint to 
seven potatoes. As soon as the milk rises it is done, but 
it must be stirred all the time. Slice the potatoes, turn 
them into the sauce, add parsley, chopped fine, and they 
will be ready to serve. 

Peas av Svcre.—Boil the peas and throw into cold 
water, then put them in a pan with a little butter, a table- 
spoonful and « half of sugar, a tablespoonful of broth, 
one yelk of egg; stir fast and they are done. 


Parsnips Savtes.—Parsnips are put on the fire in water, 
and they are done at the first boil. Skin them, and slice 
them across, and set on the fire with a little butter and 
salt tillbrown. Just before serving, when brown, add a 
little parsley chopped fine, and turn it into the dish. 


OmeLetre SovurFLer.—Put three tablespoonfuls of sugar 
in a bow! with four yelks of eggs, and mix them well, 
adding a few drops of essence. (Omelette souffiée is an 
entremit, and comes after the vegetables.) Then beat the 
whites, adding a pinch of salt, and mix with the rest, 
putting in two tablespoonfuls of the mixture with the 
whites at first, and then adding the rest. Stir gently, 
until well mixed, and serve in the dish that it is eooked 
in. After putting it in the pan smooth with a knife, dust 
with powdered sugar and bake, The salt is added to the 
white of egg to prevent its curdling. The omelet is cooked 
For puff paste 500 degrees. 
Powder it 


at 310 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It must be served at once, as it falls rapidly. 
with sugar and serve. 

Burnt SuGAR oR CARAMEL.—Take one and a half table- 
spoonfals of white sugar and put it in a Jadle over the 
fire, and stir with a wooden spoon. When the sugar is 
black add of water one gill and a half; let it cool, strain, 
and keep it in a bottle. It is used for coloring soup, 
gravy. and other dishes, and can be put in ice cream to 
color it. 

PoraTo SALAD.—To make a potato salad the potatoes 
must be boiled and cold, cut in slices, with salt, pepper, 
oil, and vinegar, and a little parsley, and just move them 
gently round. We ean also slice beef, which has been 
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boiled in broth, and take the same dressing, only adding 
mustard. 


DirRecTIONs FoR A Brit, or Farr.—Put the soup first; 
always eat the melon immediately after; then the fish ; 
then butcher’s meat—beef, next mutton, next veal and 
lamb; then poultry, and last of all game. A roasted fish 
ts served after the roast beef. Vegetables au sucre are 
served after the other vegetables. Cheese is served before 
dessert. Tin-lined utensils for the kitchen are preferable 
to porcelain, because porcelain cracks so easily. Copper 
is the best, if kept perfectly clean. For boiling milk 
block-tin is the best. Always use a stone mortar, not a 
wooden one, and have a sharp-pointed knife for boning 
meat or fish. The best are made by Sabatier. 


VEGETABLES, 


Asparaaus.—Use it as soon as possible after cutting; 
there are several ways of cooking this, each of which is 
good. Discard all not brittle enough to break easily, tie 
it in smal] bunches, and boil it in yery little water, 
slightly salted, until tender; take off the strings, put it 
tn a covered dish, add butter to the water sufficient to 
make a rich gravy, and thicken it with very little flour, 
and pour the gravy over the asparagus; be careful to lay 
the heads all one way. 


AsPparaaus Sovp.—Cut the asparagus in pieces a half- 
inch long, boil in water with a little salt, and add rich 
sweet cream to thicken the soup. 


Asparaous Tcast.—Tie the stalks in small bunches, 
boil them in very little salted water until tender; toast 
as many slices of bread as there are bunches of aspara- 
gus, butter them while hot, lay a bunch on each slice of 
toast, add a little butter to the water, and pour it over 
the whole. 


Eee PLant.—Select long purple if possible; the next 
best is the round kind with prickles on the stem. Peel 
and slice them, spread salt on each separate piece, and 
lay them in a colander to drain; let them lie one hour, 
parboil, and fry them, until thoroughly cooked, in pork 
fat or butter; egg plants, unless well cooked, are insipid, 
and even disgusting ; they must be cooked through and 
browned. 


To Dress SaALaps ror Dinyer.—Look over, carefully, 
the tender half-blanched leaves of head lettuce, cut them 
slightly ; makea dressing of the ye)k of hard-boiled eggs, 
mixed mustard, black pepper, butter, and vinegar. Boil 
two or three eggs more than is needed for the sauce ; slice 
the whites and yelks together, lay them on the dish, and 
pour over the whole the sauce. 


Parsnip Fritrers.—Boil the parsnips in salted water 
so as to flavor them through, make a light batter, cut 
them round and dip them in the batter. Have ready hot 
lard, take them up with a tablespoon, and drop them in 
while the lard is boiling; wheu they rise to the surface 
turn them; when browned on both sides, take them out; 
jet them drain, and set them in the oven to keep hot. 
Serve with broiled, fried, or roast meats or fowls. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC, 


Queex CakEs.—One pound of flour, halfa pound of but- 
ter, half a pound of pounded loaf sugar, three eggs, one 
teacupful of cream, half a pound of currants, one teaspoon- 
ful of earbonate of soda, essence of lemon or almonds to 
taste. Work the butter to a cream; dredge in the flour, 
add the sugar and currants, and mix the ingredients well 
together. Whisk the eggs, mix them with the cream and 








flavoring, and stir these to the flour; add the carbonate of 
soda, beat the paste well for ten minutes, put it into small 
buttered pans, and bake the cake from a quarter toa half 
an hour. Grated lemon-rind may be substituted for the 
lemon and almond flavoring, which will make the cakes 
equally nice. 

Lemox Purrs.—Take a pound of finely-powdered loaf 
sugar, and mix it with the juice of two lemons, beat the 
white of an egg to a complete froth, then add it to the 
lemon and sugar, and beat the whole for half an hour, 
then well beat three more eggs, and grate the outside rind 
very fine from the peel of the two lemons you have used 
the Juice of; add this and the eggs to the previous mix 
ture, and well mix the whole. Sprinkle some finely- 
powdered sugar on a sheet of writing paper, and drop the 
mixture upon it, A moderate oven will bake them ina 
few minutes. ; 


Wuire GInGERBREAD.—One pound of flour, halfa pound 
of butter, half a pound of loaf sugar, the rind of one 
lemon, one ounce of ground ginger, one nutmeg grated, 
half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, one gill of milk. 
Rub the butter iuto the flour; add the sugar, which should 
be finely pounded and sifted, and the minced lemon-rind, 
ginger and nutmeg. Mix these well together; make the 
milk just warm, sti in the soda, and work the whole into 
a nice smooth paste ; roll it out, cut it into cakes, and bake 
in a moderate oven for fifteen to twenty minutes, 


Tae Hippen Mourrain. A Pretty Supper Dish.—Stx 
eggs, a few slices of citron, sugar to taste, three-quarters 
of a pint of cream, a layer of any kind of jam. Beat the 
whites and yelks of the eggs separately ; then mix them 
and beat well again, adding a few thin slices of citron, 
the cream, and sufficient pounded sugar to sweeten it 
nicely. When the mixture is well beaten, put it intoa 
buttered pan, and fry the same as a pancake; but it 
should be three times the thickness of an ordinary pan- 
cake. Cover it with jam, and garnish with slices of 
citron and holly-leaves. This dish is served cold. 


Home Puppino.—In making this pudding, you may sub- 
stitute for the butter, half a pound of beef suet, mince 
as fine as possible. It will be found best to prepare the 
ingredients the day before. Cover closely. Grate a stale 
loaf of bread, boil a quart of milk and turn boiling hot 
over the grated bread; cover and let steepan hour. In 
the mean time prepare half a pound of currants, picked, 
soaked, and dried, half pound of raisins, quarter pound of 
citron cut in large slips, two nutmegs, one tablespoonful 
of mace and cinnamon. Crush a half pound of loaf-sugar, 
half pound of butter. When the bread is uncovered, mix 
with it the butter, sugar, spice, and citron—adding a glass 
of white wine. Beat eight eggs very light, and when the 
milk is quite cold, stir them gradually into the mixture. 
Then add by degrees the raisins and currants, which 
must previously be dredged with flour; stir the whole 
very hard; put it into a buttered dish. Bake two hours; 
send to the table warm. Eat with wine sauce, or wine 
and sugar. 

Seep Cakz.—One pound of butter, six eggs, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sifted sugar, pounded mace and grated 
nutmeg to taste, one pound of flour, three-quarters of an 
ounces of caraway seeds, one wineglassful of brandy. 
Beat the butter to a cream; dredge in the flour; add the 
sugar, mace, nutmeg, and caraway seeds, and mix these 
ingredients well together. Whisk the eggs, stir to them 
the brandy, and beat the cake again for ten minutes. 
Put it into a tin lined with buttered paper, and bake it 
from one and a half totwo hours. This cake would be 
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equally nice made with currants, and omitting the cara- 
way seeds. 

Rock Biscurts.—Six eggs, one pound of sifted sugar, 
half a pound of flour, a few currants. Break the eggs into 
a basin, beat them well until very light, add the pounded 
sugar, and when this is well mixed with the eggs, dredge 
in the flour gradually, and add the currants. Mix all 
well together, and put the dough, with a fork, on the 
tins, making it look as rough as possible. Bake the 
cakes in a moderate oven from twenty minutes to a half 
an hour; when they are done, allow them to get cool, 
and store them away in a tin canister, in a dry place. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pickten Ecos.—At the season of the year wheu the 
stock of eggs is plentiful, cause some four or six dozen to 
be boiled in a capacious saucepan until they become 
quite hard. Then, after removing the shells, lay them 
carefully in large- mouthed jars, and pour over them seald- 
ing vinegar, well seasonea with whole pepper, allspice, a 
few races of ginger, and a few cloves of garlic When 
cold they are bunoged down close, and in a month are fit 
for use. Where eggs are plentiful, the above pickle is by 
no means expensive, and as an acetic accompaniment to 
cold meat, it cannot be outrivalled. 

To remove discoloration by bruising, apply a cloth 
warmly out of very hot water, and renew frequently 
uatil the pain ceases, 


LAVENDER W ATER.—Essence of ambergris two drachms, 
oil of cinnamon six drops, oii of geranium two drachms, 
oil of lavender three drachms, essence of musk two 
drachms, spirit of wine ten ounces. Put the various oils 
and essences mentioned above into a clean glass bottle 
that will hold three-quarters of a pint, and pour the spirit 
of wine upon them. Shake the whole for a few minutes 
until the ingredients are thoroughly incorporated, and 
keep the perfume tightly corked. 


To remove odor from ware, boil the ware in soapsads, 
putting the articles in the wash boiler when the suds are 
cold. 


Farm-Hovse SYtuasvs.—Fill a china or earthenware 
bow! of any size nearly half full of cider (if sour, it ia of no 
consequence), sweeten to the tatse with coarse brown 
sugar, grate nutmeg and cinnamon to taste; then send the 
bowl out to the cow to be milked on till quite full of froth. 
A better syllabub for company is made of port wine and 
cider mixed (or port wine only), sweetened with white 
sugar, and spice to taste. 

To pack a trunk, fold each article flat without wrinkles: 
more can be pressed into a trunk flat, than in bundles, 


ENAMELLED Ketries.—Never cook svlids in these ket- 
ties; if the glazing cleaves off, it will poison the food. 
Cleanse with ashes and water if discolored by fruit ; never 
set them empty on the stove, or partly filled, on the hearth, 
If the glazing cracks, they are unsafe to use, 


To Cheanes Lona Harr.—Beat up the yelk of an egg 
with a pint of soft water. Apply it warm, and afterwards 
wash it out with warm water. 


How To Preserve Smokep Meats 1x ScmMeR.—Take 
black pepper and grind it very fine, the finer the better; 
then wash the hams or beef, and rub while damp, tho- 
roughly, with the ground pepper; a sufficiency will ad- 
here to them to safely protect them against the depreda- 
tions of flies and bugs through the summer. In the cure of 
hams omit rubbing the skin side. Two pounds of pepper 
are sufficient for thirty pounds of meat. It may remaia 
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hanging in the smvke-house during summer. This will 
also impart a fine flavor to the meat. 


Curonms or Limz To Destroy Iysrcts.—By scattering 
chloride of lime on a plank in a stable, biting fleas are 
drivenaway. Sprinkling beds of vegetables with a weak 
solution of this salt effectually preserves them from cater- 
pillars, slugs, moths, etc. It has the same effect when 
sprinkled on fruit trees or shrubbery. Mixed in a paste 
with fatty matter and applied in a narrow band around 
the trees, it prevents insects from creeping up. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIFTS, 
BY AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER, 


Crsrarp Puppine.—One quart of new milk, three eggs, 
haif a pound of sugar, a little salt, pour these into your 
pudding dish, mix well, slice some bread, and butter it, 
and lay the thin slices over the top of your pudding. 
Bake about one hour. 


Appts Puppine.—Pare four or five large tart apples, 
grate them fine; then make the following custard, into 
which stir the grated apples: Flour four tablespoonfuls, 
one pint of milk, five eggs, and a little grated orange- 
peel. After you have these ingredients well mixed, pour 
them into your pudding dish, and bake about one hour 
and a quarter. 

Apps Cakes.—Flour one pound, sugar half a pound, 
two eggs, a little salt, and one yeast powder, Grate six 
large apples, and rub them well into the other ingredi- 
ents; add milk sufficient to make a dough, cut into thin 
cakes, and bake quickly. 

Princess Cakes,—Butter half a pound, sugar half a 
pound, rice flour one pound, six egys, one gill of sweet 
wine, one teaspoonfal of caraway seeds, one teaspoonful 
of soda, quarter of a pound of raisins; add water suffi- 
cient to form a batter, drop into buttered pans, and bake 
until done. 


Essence or NutmMeas.—Dissolve one ounce of the recti- 
fied oil of nutmegs in one pint of rectified spirits of wine. 


Syow Cream.—A very simple dish. No sweet dish is 
more agreeabie or easily made, for small balls or parties, 
than the following snow cream. If the receipt is closely 
followed, any family may enjoy it at a trifling expense, 
and it is really worthy the table of an epicure. Putina 
stewpan four ounces of ground rice, two ounces of sugar, 
a few drops of the essence of almonds, or any other essence 
you choose, with two ounces of fresh butter; add a quart 
of milk, boil from fifteen to twenty minutes till it forms 
a smooth substance, though nut too thick; then pour into 
a mould previously buttered, and serve when cold and 
well set. If the mould be dipped in warm water, the 
cream will turn out like a jelly. Ifno mould, put cither 
in cups ora pie-dish, The rice had better be done a little 
too much than under. 


To TAKE Srains ovt or Sttver Piate.—Steep the plate 
in soap lyes for the space of four hours; then cover it 
over with whiting, wet with vinegar, so that it may stick 
thick upon it, and dry it by a fire; after which, rub off the 
whiting, and pass it over with dry bran, and the spots 
will not only disappear, but the plate will look exceed- 
ingly bright. 

Cuerse Bisccitr.—Two ounces of butter, two ounces uf 
flour, two ounces of grated cheese, a little Cayenne, and 
salt. To be made into a thin paste and rolled out very 
thin, then cut in pieces four inches long and one inch 
broad, bake a very light brown, and send to table as hot 
as possible, 











Ebitors’ Gable. 


A FINISHED PICTURE OF PHILADELPHIA WOMEN. 


ly our Table of last month we gave a photograph pic- 
ture of the “Cooper Saop”’ charities during the late war. 
The noble deeds of the ladies, who there ministered to 
the soldiers, were only half told. It is necessary to see 
the counterpart, and have it delineated more minutely in 
order to show, adequately, the wonderful resources of our 
city, and the perfection of our voluntary benevolent sys- 
tem which, in this instance, for four long years, worked 
on, day and night (in Washington Avenue, which should 
be famous as the place of these charities), without pause, 
never lacking material means nor moral energies, The 
two Institutions, twin sisters in good deeds, we may well 
call them, will mark a memorable epoch in the history of 
this ‘city of Brotherly Love.” 


UNION VOLUNTEER REFRESHMENT SALOON. 


Ir may be that Philadelphians will glance almost with 
surprise at the heading of this article. Any further no- 
tice of this wonderful work, this mammoth labor of love, 
which must ever remain fresh in their memories, seems to 
be so little needed. And yet, whiist it can never be un- 
welcome to hear the praises sounded of an enterprise of 
which Hon. Edward Everett well said: “It has given 
your city a new and most commanding title to her bean- 
tiful name,"’ to those at a distance some facts connected 
with it may be new. 

Gu the arrival of the first regiment going to Washing- 
ton, in April, 1861, the citizens in the neighborhood con- 
tributed coffee and sandwiches, which were distributed 
to the soldiers from smal! tables hastily erected on the 
pavement, corner of Washingtou and Swanson Streets. 
This continued for a short time, but the necessity for con- 
certed action was soon apparent, and the Union Volunteer 
Refreshment Committee was accordingly instituted on the 
27th of May, 1361, and obtained a small bnilding, origi- 
nally a boat shop and rigger’s loft, on the same corner 
where the tables had been placed. 

The saloon opened under the name of “ Tae VoLuNTEER 
BeFresiMest SALooy,”’ and ie so mentioned in the news- 
papers of the day, viz., The Press, The Inquirer, North 
American, Evening Bulletin, and Harper's Weekly. The 
present title was adopted in 1862. It went into operation 
May 27th, 1861, was finally closed December Ist, 1865, and 
torn down Jauuary 2d, 1866, not even a mark left in any 
way to designate the spot. 

Daring this period, the receipts were estimated at 
about $130,000 in all, counting cash, sanitary stores, 
donations in provisions, etc. 

From this feud, more than a million of meals were pro- 
vided, not ouly for the soldiers, either in service or dis- 
charged, but for sailors, refugees, freedmen, and southern 
prisoners or deserters ; no one who claimed their ho-~pi- 
tality ever being turned away. All this was done by 
the voluntary offerings of the people, day by day, week 
by week, month by month, and year by year; the com- 
mittee receiving no aid whatever from City, State, or 
General Government, but on the contrary, even declining 
an appropriation from our City Councils, on the ground 
that the generous hearts, which had so long sustained 
this noble work, desired to do so until the end. 


** No cold, colossal contribution here 
Rears the tall shaft to stamp some brazen name, 
The nameless million pile their gifts sincere, 
Nor ask nor wish to call the action fame.’’ 


The accommodations very soon proving insufficient, 
several additions to the building were made, until it 
covered a lot of grouud 150 feet square, with a capacity 
to feed from ten to twelve Sonkent soldiers at one time, 
whilst ‘0 amplest facilities for washing, bathing, aud 
writing ietters were furnished; the lutter, a privilege 
eagerly welcomed aad constantly used. 

The saloon was divided into dining-room, store-room, 
large apartment for cookery, and one or two smaller 
rooms. The walls of the dining-room were hung with 
very pretty paintings and engravings, in addition te 
whieh were suspended cards neatly printed with inscrip- 
tions, “* Welcome to the brave volunteers,”’ “ The city of 
Puiladelphia iavites you to her hospitality,” ete. ete, ete. 
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Truly it was a sight which no one who once looked upon 
it can ever forget; to see hundreds of worn aud weary 
men welcomed, cheered, comforted, and tended by thove 
earnest, brave-hearted men and women, who, utterly for- 
getful of self, responded ever to the signal gun which 
called them to their post at any hour. Night or day, 
storm or sunshine, it mattered not, there they were, 
faithful to the call of self-imposed duty. Woman's true 
influence was never more beaatifully shown than in this 
place and in this work. Here did she find a fitting ex- 
ercise for her only proper “ Rights,’’ and nobly did she 
use them in the most feminine and womanly way. Here 
did she prove the comforter, consoler, and friend, offering 
not only material but moral aid. Countless despondent 
hearts, sad and suffering, have confessed that the extended 
hand, the kind word, the loving smile did fully as much, 
even more for them, than the physicai refreshment so 
bountifully bestowed. 

The testimony of an officer in one of the Eastern regi- 
ments, on this point, is worthy of notice. He tells us that 
his regiment, principally composed of farmers’ sons and 
unused to the temptations of a city life, had become much 
demoralized by being compelled to remain for some time 
in camp in New York, on the outskirts of the city. The 
camp was surrounded by low taverns; the rations were 
poor and insufficient, and all the associations evil. The 
men became dispirited, sullen, and ready for desertion. 
Orders came to go to Philadelphia. They reached it, were 
marched direct to the “Union Volunteer Refreshment 
Saloon,’’ and received 2 warm welcome. The officer con- 
tinues: ‘This, with the hearty shake of the hand, and the 
ample and delicious fare served up to us, put a new spirit 
in my men. Over and over again during our passage from 
Philadelphia, I heard remarks like this from one and 
another, ‘Well, they showed there they did care for us, 
after all!’ ‘Weren’t those nice, handsome ladies that 
helped us, there?’ ete. etc.” He also adds that the influ- 
ence of that night’s supper in preventing demvralization, 
and rousing the ambitivn and self-respect of the men, was 
wonderfui, 

It would be an invidious as well as a most difficult 
task to select any one now living fur words of praise 
from that noble little band, but we surely have a right to 
speak of the dead—of her who gave her life as truly for 
her country as the bravest general whose memory is 
wreathed with the laurels of his country’s love. 

We allude to Mrs. Exiza G. PLomer, whose untiring ex- 
ertions and self-sacrificing devotion resulted in the illness 
which caused her death. At the beginning of the war, 
before hospital arrangements had m made, several 
soldiers were taken so ill in passing through this city, as 
to be unable to proceed, and in the despatch uired to 
reach the seat of war, they were necessarily left unpro- 
vided for. Mrs. PLumer without hesitation came forward 
and received seven of them, into her own house, who were 
then ill with malignant typhoid fever, and nursed them 
back to health with the tenderest and most unremitting 
care. Such cases were too numerous to mention. Be 
uno disce omnes. Four years and a half of such faithfal, 
persistent, unfaltering labor, seeking no praise, claiming 
no reward, but going on quietly, unobtrusively and un- 
ostentatiously. here, in the annals of the world, can 
this be paralleled? 

We must be permitted a word as to the cooking depart 
ment, which, thongh not under the charge of Professor 
Blot, might well have astonished him — its magnitude. 
The kiteben contained enormous boilers, for cooking meat 
and making coffee and tea sufficient for 15,000 men per 
day. Two barrels of liquid coffee (120 gallons) could be 
made at once, and five days’ meat rations have been cooked 
in two hours furathousand soldiers. Each ~egiment, upon 
an average, used seven barrels of liquid coffee, besides 
many gallons of tea. The bill of fare included beef, ham, 
vegetables, pickles, white bread, coffee, tea, cakes, and 
pies. On one occasion 7000 men were furnished with food 
in twenty-eight om 

Two large hospitals were erected in addition to the ori- 

inal buildings, capable of accommodating about one 
funded beds, with a commodious bath-house attached. 
15,000 sick and wounded have been received and medi- 
cally treated here, and 20,000 have had their wounds 
dressed, in transitu ; whilst over 50,000 troops have 
received temporary quarters either at the saloon, or at 
places procured fur them by the Committee. 

We have said that the final closing of the Refreshment 
Saloon took place, December Ist, 1865. The two separais 
saloons, viz., “‘ The Union” and ** The Cooper Shog’ were 
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pablicly closed August 28th, 1865, with appropriate cere- 
monies at the Academy of Music. Whilst these very 
ceremonies were goir ; on at one end of the city, 1,400 
soldiers were knocking for admittance at the well-known 
quarters at the other end, The ladies connected with the 
saloon, who lived in the neighborhood, at once broke 
open the doors, resumed tleir old duties, and furnished 
them with the needed refreshment. 

The action of closing had been premature, owing to 
misinformation from some parties in authority, as to the 
number of returning troops. The committee immediately 
met, resolved to reopen, passed resolutions to that effect, 

d notified the officers of the *‘ Cooper Shop,”’ requesting 

em to return to their work and co-operate as usual. 
This being declined, the Union Refreshment Saloon re- 
ceived, provided for, and entertained all the returning 
troops from August 28th, 1565, to December Ist, 1865, full 
30,000 men. 

This institution was the first that sent sanitary stores 
to Misseuri, after the death of General Lyon. General 
Crossman (then Colonel) wrote to the Union Volunteer 
Refreshment Saloon to procure supplies for the suffering 
soldiers. Two car loads, worth about $3,000, were in- 
stantly despatched, and this, iu addition to the work 
going onathome. This was, of course, before the estab- 

ishment of the Sanitary Commission. 

We sincerely regret that our very limited space prevents 
our doing justice to this subject. We are only able at 

esent to give this little sketch, in the full confidence, 
Coeeren that the time is not far distant, when we shall 
have a full and complete history of the whole work. Our 
City owes it to herself to demand such a record, and it 
should be done, whilst those most prominent in the work 
are still with us, and can bear their testimony to the facets. 

We have already lost one of the warmest, truest friends 
of the work, Rev. Dr. Brainerp, who, we are very sare, 
would have indorsed every word of praise which we have 
uttered, and borne willing witness to its truth, but his 
loss only proves that there should be no further delay. 

Sach a history could be only completely and correctly 
written, by one—could he be persuaded to undertake the 
task—thoroughly cognizant of every fact from the incep- 
tion of the work to its completion ; one, eminently fitted 
for the duty, as weil by scholarly attainment, as by his 
noble, unceasing, untiring efforts for the cause, resigning 
ease, comforts, and the indulgence of a refined and calti- 
vited taste, for the sake of the sick and suffering, or those 
who in any way needed aid or assistance. 

We need scarcely say, that we allude to Samvet B. Faxes, 
Esq., whose name must ever be linked with that of the 
Uaiou Volunteer Refreshment Saloon, 


CIVILIZATION IN INDIA. 


Wer hold that men can never be wise while women are 
ignorant; and that the test of true civilization is—not 
what women do for themselves, but what men do for 
them. Tested by this rule, the men of India are now be- 
ginning to improve, as these two instances will show :— 


. 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


**A large meeting of native gentlemen has been re 
cently held in Calcutta to discuss the importance of open- 
ing schools for girls where they can.be fitted to become 
companions for educated men. Our missionaries write, 
‘The forming of schools for girls by Baboos (the native 
gentlemen) is a most pleasurable and interesting feature 
in the dawn of Indian civilization. It is wonderful to see 
the strivings and stragglings, to break the fearful bonds 
of prejudice and superstition. Six years ago, the parents 
had to be urged for permission, and the children bribed 
to attend school, but now they are eagerly applying for 
instruction.’ ”’ 


COMPREHENSION OF MISSIONARY WORK, 


“ Caleutta, July 18th, 1866. I have opened four new 
zenanas lately, where | enjoy going very much. In oneof 
them the baboo said, ‘ You will teach my wife and daugh- 
ter to read, write, and to work, and to become Christians, 
I suppose?’ ‘Certainly, that is my desire,’ I answered, 
‘and you must pay me eight annas a piece per month, for 
doing it.’ The baboo laughed ; the idea of paying to have 
his family taught Christianity was a new idea to him. 
‘Well,’ said he, still laughing, ‘ will you have the payin 
advance ?’’’ 


‘So writes Miss Nottingham, a young lady missionary 
from Western New York, lately sent to India by “‘ The 
Woman's Union Missionary Society of America,” etc. 





THE THREE SCEPTRES. 


A VISION. 


Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.—Isalag. 


**Batne forth the sceptres of command '"’ 
That awful Voice I heard— 
“ And let the subject nations stand !’’ 
The waiting world appeared :— 
Then drew the sceptre-bearers nigh, 
Old Asia first crept cowering by, 
Next Europe, with her troubled eye ; 
Then young America ; 
Each placed her sceptre, passed, and then, 
Unveiled before the sons of men, 
A Sword, a Crosier, and a Pen 
Upon the altar lay. 


Again the Voice uprose, and loud 
As battle cry it came ;* 
And wildly, from that heaving crowd, 
Echoed the shout—*‘‘ For Fame!” 
Brother ‘gainst brother flercely stood, 
The earth was graves, the rivers blood, 
Kingdoms were crushed, as wasting flood 
Had swept o’er crumbling clay ; 
Till ’mid the din a dove appeared— 
The angel’s song of ‘ Peace’’ was heard, 
I looked—and with that heavenly word 
The Sword had passed away. 


Then, like a storm of ashes, hurled 
From Atna’s burning height, 

A thick dark cloud rolled o’er the world, 
Blotting mind’s blesséd light: 

And men sunk down in utter dread, 

Mailed warriors weak as infants tread, 

And monarehs, with ancovered head, 
Bowed low the Cowl before; 

And Superstition’s irou reign 

Has seared the heart and shrunk the brain— 

Ha! Thought’s strong grasp has rent the chain ; 
The Crosier’s sway is o’er. 


Pure as the light on altar glows, 
Lit up by prophet’s prayer, 
A small, soft, steady light arose 
On earth, on sea, on air; 
It shines as shed from seraphs’ wings, 
Withering all vile, old, useless things, 
Like scorched flax from the grasp of kings, 
The reins of empire sever: 
It burns from Craft his mask of night, 
Intemperance blasts with holy light, 
And shows the Ethivp’s soul is white— 
‘The Pen—the Pen forever!” 


Thus sang the Voice—its trumpet tone 
Burst like a swelling river; 

From land tv land went sounding on 

“The Pen, the Pen forever!’’ 

I saw earth’s joyous millions move, 

‘Justice their shield, their banner Love, 

While Freedom’s eagle, high above, 
Soared with unslumbering eye ; 

Cool springs gushed forth ’mid arid sands, 

Bright flowers bloomed out in desert lands, 

And bands of Peace, in angel hands, 
Were linking earth and sky. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 








VASSAR COLLEGE. 


We have before us a copy of the Bill, passed by the 
New York Assembly, January 8th, 1867, which changes 
the name of ‘* Vassar Female Coilege’’ to “* Vassar Col- 
lege’’—by which name it shall hereafter be called and 
known. 

We look upon this change of name for that great Col- 
lege as one of the remarkable events of this year. It is 
thetriamph of moral right over a wrong custom carelessly 
introduced into our language. This public reform will 
show the error in its true light—that it degrades woman- 
hood (or manhood either) when the animal term implying 
sex only is used for personality. ‘‘ Vassar College’’ has 
nobly redeemed itself from the inferior position its animal 
name would have made permanent. We congratulate 
the noble Founder and all connected with the Institution. 
A good name is, as they will find, a perpetual blessing. 

We hope this example will be speedily followed by all 
the ‘“‘Female’’ Colleges and “ Female’’ Seminaries in our 
land. It should be done for the sake of American women 
if for no other reason. There is not, probably, a respect- 
able woman in our country but dislikes the term female 
thus applied, and feels it to be—as the wife of an eminent 
clergy man in the Methodist Episcopal Church lately wrote 
us—‘‘ obnoxious.”” Good and great men, by promoting 
this reform in our language, will find added to their fame 
the tribute of gratitude from the hearts of women. 


WOMEN IN CHINA. 


Tue cause of women in China was lately presented by 
Rev. Mr. Nelson, a missionary in that empire; the animal 
idea respecting women is there embodied in a theory, 
which he thus describes :— 


“The Chinese theory is that women huve no souls. 
The women of China are not the mere drudges of domes- 
tic life, as is the case in other heathen countries; on the 
contrary, they are petted in childhood—if permitted to 
survive their infancy—and in their bloom are valued for 
their charms; yet, almost without exception, they receive 
no education, either intellectaal or moral. Why should 
they be educated? they have no souls! And yet these 
women are really controlling and shaping the nation’s 
destiny. In China, as here among us, the infzence of the 
wife and mother is as powerful as it is silent and often 
unheeded in its workings. We would ask no greater 
favor of the government of China, than to be allowed to 
approach the Chinese women with the messages of the 
Gospel, as through them we could Christianize the nation. 
Bat this favor it would be useless to ask or seek. The 
women are not allowed to enter the native temples, much 
less our Christian churches, They are almost utterly in- 
accessible to any other than our women missionaries; if 
a man approaches a Chinese dwelling, the women of the 
household hasten to withdraw themselves to the inner 
rooms.” 

Mr. Nelson “ carnestly urged the need of more devoted 
Christian women in the work of the China Mission. He 
hoped that among those who were listening to him, some 
might be moved to offer themselves to this sacred cause. 
At least, he trusted that his words might awaken increased 
iuterest in all hearts, towards that most promising field. 
The work was well begun. The Scriptures were trans- 
lated into the language of four hundred millions of people, 
and were allowed to be cireulated everywhere. Missiona- 
ries were in high esteem, especially Christian women, who 
were almost worshipped by the common people. How 
evidently this whole great country is opened up by Provi- 
dence for woman's work! She must go there, aud there 
her iabors will be crowned with success.”’ 


Rev. M. Nelson spoke before the delegate meeting of the 
Episcopal Board in Providence, R. I. We hope many 
American ladies will offer their services and go as mis- 
sionaries to the Chinese women. But do not call our 
ladies who go ‘‘ Female’’ missionaries! They are mis- 
sionary women; Bible women; women teachers; or in 
the good old style—teacheresscs. 











NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Useru. Learnine. 
“Cara mia, cara mia! 
Per piccina che tu sia, 
Tu mi pari una Badia!"’ ‘ 

This was the first Italian sentence which Miss Hannah 
More ever saw; she says it caught such hold of her me- 
mory ané affection; that it was always the first idea which 
came to her mind when she returned from the mansions 
of the great to her own lowly roof. 


Rer.ecrions on Eve.isH Lapies.—The novelist, Ricb- 
ardson, says, in one of his letters: ‘* Vile men owe much 
of their vileness to women of character, who hardly ever 
scruple to receive them into their society, if the men are 
rich, talented, and fashionable.’’ And Richardson makes 
Lovelace say, ‘Had I found that a character for virtue 
had been generally ry tor d me to wo- 
men of good character, I would have had a greater regard 
for my morals.”’ 


Are American ladies more careful in regard to the cha- 
racters of their masculine friends? 





Maxrus ror Lovers. 


1. Love takes deepest root in the steadiest mind, 

2. It is a degree of impunity in a woman to love a licen- 
tious man. 

3. True love is always accompanied by fear and reve- 


ce. 

4. Platonic love is platonic nonsense. 

5. The proof of true love is respect, not freedom. 

6. But few first impressions ought to be encouraged or 
trusted in love. 

7. Respectful love inspires noble actions. 

8. Pride and yanity are often the source of what is 
called love. 

9. There is no lasting love between the sexes except it 
is grounded on moral perfections in the beloved. 


Sewine Macaines For Woman's Misstoy.—‘ The men 
of China will never become Christians until they wear 
shirts,’’ said an intelligent American gentleman who had 
resided many years in Canton. Such a multitude of men 
can never be suitably clothed till the Sewing Machine 
b sah hold impli t in the Celestial Empire. 
When this American invention is fully introduced there, 
shall we not have proof that good progress in Christian 
civilization has been made? “ Woman’s Union Mission 
Society of Ameriea for Heathen Lands’’ has been favored 
with the privilege of sending one of the best of these ma- 
chines—‘* Wheeler & Wilson's’—to Mrs. E, H. Thomp- 
son (Miss Conover, of Philadelphia), of the Protestant 
Episcopal Mission at Shanghai. This is a rich gift from 
the generous manufacturers, and will be highly valuable 
to the Mission. 





Donations Recervep For 1867.—Our “ Philadelphia 
Branch of Woman’s Mission,” ete., acknowledges, with 
gratitude, the donation from Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson:— 





A Sewing Machine, valuation « ‘ «+ $85 00 
Mrs. L. Van Bokkelen, Baitimore, Md. 5 00 
Miss Anne C. Webb, Glasgow, Del. e e 3 00 
Mrs. Edward Webb - fy > e 5 00 
Mrs, M. M, Foote ” oe . . 2 00 
Mrs. James Cowper * 7 é ° 5 00 
Mrs. Charles Olden, Princeton, N. J. . ° 5 00 
Mrs. L. C. Tuthill “ o . e 3 00 
Mrs. Woods Baker na = R ° 2 00 

$125 00 


N. B. The Editress of the Lapy’s Boox will transmit 
the Reports of the Society to any lady who sends her ad- 
dress and a stamp; all dunations gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 





Conrectionery.—The lady who desired to know where 
she could gis knowledge on this subject, will find it in 
our Book Notices, page 376. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


SteeP.—Infants cannot sleep too long; and it isa favor- 
able symptom when ar | enjoy a calm and long-contin- 
ued rest, of which they should by no means be deprived, 
as this is the/greatest support granted to thea by nature. 
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A child lives comparatively much faster than an adult; 
its blood flows more rapidly ; aud every stimulus operates 
more powerfully. Sieep promotes a more calm and uni- 
form circulation of the blood, and facilitates assimilation 
of the nutriment received. The horizontal posture, like- 
wise, is the most favorable to the growth and bodily 
development of the child. 


Awakine SuppeNLy.—To awaken children from their 
sleep with a noise or in an impetuous manner, is ex- 
tremely injudicious and hartful, nor is it proper to carry 
them from a dark room immediately into a glaring light, 
against a wrong wall; for the sudden impression of 
light debilitates the organs of vision, and lays the foun- 
dation of weak eyes from early infancy. In fact, it isa 
ey precept never to waken a young child from sleep 
at all. 


Dug ATION OF AND Time For SieeP.—Mothers and nurses 
should endeavor to accustom infants from the time of their 
birth to sleep in the night preferably to the day, and for 
this purpose they sught to remove all external impres- 
sions that may disturb their rest, such as noise, light, ete., 
but especially they shouid not obey every call for taking 
them up and giving them food at improper times. After 
the second year of their age, they will not instinctivel 
require to sleep in the forenoon, though after dinner it 
may be continued till the third or fourth year, if the child 
shows a particular inclivztion to repose; because till that 
time, the fall half of its time may safely be allotted to 
sleep. From that period, however, it ought to be short- 
ened for the space of one hour with every succeeding year. 


Restuessyess at Nieut.—Aan infant is sometimes very 
restless at night, and it is generally owing either to 
cramming him with a heavy supper, tight night-clothes, 
or overheating by too many blankets. It may also pro- 
ceed from putting him to sleep too early. Never jet any- 
thing but the prescription of a physician in sickness tempt 
the nurses to give him wine, spirits, or any drag to make 
him sleep. ilk and water, whey, or thin gruel, is the 
only fit liquor for little ones, even when they can run 
about. The more simpie and light their diet and drink, 
the more they will thrive. In the night a drink of water 
will often do better tian the breast. Suet food will keep 
their bowels reguler, and they eanuot be long well if that 
essential point be neglected.— Mackenzie's Receipts. 


Dr. Hatt, in his Journal of Health, has the following 
excellent remarks upon sleep :— 


“There can be no doubt that growing persons are often 
overworked, especially boys on a farm from twelve to 
eighteen ; the danger is increased in proportion to the 
rapidity of the growth. Persons who work hard, under 
twenty years of age, should be allowed ten hours in bed. 
The health of girls is sometimes ruined by over-pushing 
mothers. The desire of some constitutions to remain in 
bed a while after waking up is inappeasable, and to have 
to get up is ‘iterally dreadfr', and invoives an amount of 
seif-denial and sacrifice almost inconceivable. There is 
no merit whatever in simple early rising, and a great 
deal of nonsense bas been written on the subject; it is 
always a cruelty and a crjme to the young, and to a great 
extent to all unless it be preceded by an early retiring. 
One of the most criminal of robberies is that which 
abridges the hours of sleep.” 

Statistics oF Heatta.—In England twenty-two persons 
die annually out of each thousand ; in the United States 
twenty-four. For each person who dies twenty-eight are 
sick. It is estimated that each death is equivalent to one 
person being sick for two years. Two hundred years ago 
eighty persons died out of a thousand annually jn London, 
one hundred years ago fifty ; and now, twenty-two, show- 
ing og that as the intelligence of a people increases, 
as to the laws of health, sickness and death proportion- 
ably abate. 

HEATH oF Tae Harr.—If any of our readers desire in- 
formation on this important matter, let them write (stamp 
inclosed) to Mra. M. L. Baker, 909 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


To Our ConresPospENTs.—These articles are accepted : 
“Ouly a Woman's Hair”—“ Adieu”—“*To My Watch- 
Case, a Lady's Gift”—* Haymaker’s Song’’—“ Sibyl"’"— 
“Old Letters’’—and “ Lines."’ 

We have no room for these articles; several are well 
written, and give promise of farther improvement: ‘Some 
Angel’s Darling’’—“ Stratagems”’—“ The Beggar Girl” — 
* Flowers’’—‘‘To C. B, B."’—*' Sleep’’—* A Heart that’s 





Proud to Own Thy Sway’’—‘‘Shower of Pearls’'—‘‘ Our 
Gift’’—“ A Night of Horrors’’—and “My Young Friend.”’ 
The authoress of “ Milley’s Letters’’ is requested to send 
her address to the Editress. 
The “Two Manuscripts” have been returned. 








Literary Wotices. 


From Perersoy & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

COUNTRY QUARTERS. A Love Story. By the Count- 
ess of Blessington. A lively, entertaining story of Irish 
life, abounding in descriptions of balls, dinners, proposals, 
elopements, weddings, etc., the whole concluding in a 
manner most satisfactory to all concerned. 

FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. Jn Six Easy Lessona. 
By A. H. Monteith, Esq. 

ITALIAN WITHOUT A MASTER. In Five Easy Les- 
sons, By A. H. Monteith, Esq. 

SPANISH WITHOUT A MASTER. Jn Four Easy Les- 
sons. By A. H. Monteith, Esq. 

LATIN WITHOUT A MASTER. In Six Easy Lessons. 
By A. H. Monteith, Esq. 

GERMAN WITHOUT A MASTER. In Six Easy Les- 
gons. By A. H. Monteith, Esq. 

These five books, modelled after the ‘ Robertsonian 
Method,”’ were originally included in one volume; bat 
for the convenience of those who may not care to pursue 
the study of all these languages, they are issued in their 
present shape, and form each separately a cheap and 
convenient text-book. 





From Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Part 115. A Diction- 
ary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on the 
Basis of the latest editions of the German Conversationes 
Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. Price 25 
cents a number. 

From Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCI- 
ENCES, Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. January, 1867. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through D. Asn- 
MEAD, Philadelphia :-— 

THE FRENCH MANUAL: A New, Simple, Concise, 
and Easy Method of Acquiring a Conversational Know- 
ledge of the French Language. By M. Alfred Havet. A 
truly valuable addition to our list of class-books, The 
method of study it offers not only possesses the charm of 
novelty, but is easy, pleasant, and thorough, and will 
induct the student inte a knowledge of the French in a 
remarkably short time. Some of our first teachers regard 
itas in every respect the best system for learning that 
language which has yet appeared. 

JOSEPH II. AND HIS COURT. An Historical Novel. 
By L. Muhlbach, author of ‘‘Frederick the Great and his 
Court,” ete. Translated from the German by Adelaide do 
V. Chaudron. This isa historical novel in its best and 
truest sense. It is not merely successive groupings of 
historical characters in a manner best pleasing to the 
writer’s fancy, with utter indifference as to agreement 
with truth; on the reverse its authoress has made her 
work a serious study, not only of imagination, but of 
facts also. Taking history, as given by the best authen- 
ticated historians and biographers, for a basis, she has 
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adhered conscientiously to her task of illustrating it 
alone, and most successfully has she accomplished it. 
The story opens early in the reign of Maria Theresa, 
while that sovereign was yet in early middle life, and still 
beautiful. She has given us a careful deseription of her 
character both if public and private life, and of her policy 
in governing. The early married life of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette is also pictured forth in somewhat sad, 
yet not altogether unpleasing colors. Frederick the Great 
in his later years, Catharine of Russia, and other persons 
of equal or minor historical importance are presented in 
their turn; and wherever there is anything especially 
strange or romantic which it would be almost presump- 
tuous to insert in an ordinary novel, there is the invaria- 
ble foot-note to attest to its strict trath, illustrating the 
well-worn truism that “truth is stranger than fiction.” 


From Harper & Brotruers, New York, through Lippry- 
corr & Co., and Peterson & Brotners, Philadelphia:— 

TWO MARRIAGES. By the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,’ etc. This volume includes two stories, en- 
titled respectively “‘ John Bowerbank’s Wife,’’ and ‘‘ Par- 
son Garland’s Daughter.’’ Though somewhat sad jn 
tone, they are no less interesting. The authoress does 
battle bravely with some of the strongest social preju- 
dices, and with no less courage rebnkes sin, pointing out 
with a clear eye and steady finger the boundary lines 
which separate a sin repented of and atoned for, and one 
regarded so little as to be considered as a mere youthful 
folly, scarcely asin at all. Mrs. Craik is a pure, noble- 
minded, womanly woman, and her writings are always 
of the best and highest class. 

RACHEL’S SECRET. A Novel. By the author of “The 
Master of Marton.’’ A charming love story with a plot, 
which, though not sensational, is sufficiently intricate. 
It introduces many vigorously-drawn characters and 
pleasant pictures of English rural life and manners. 

From Lerpotpt & Hott, New York, through Lippry- 
corr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

FAITH UNWIN’S ORDEAL. By Georgiana M. Craik, 
author of ‘‘ Lost and Won,” ete. If it were possible for 
us to sympathize to any great extent with the sorrows of 
& woman who, having a tender and truly loving hus- 
band, allows her affections to wander from him, to fix 
themselves upon another, it may be, temporarily, only, 
and with no resulting act of infidelity, we might have 
read this well-written story with much greater pleasure. 
Its tender sentiment, its deep pathos, its feeling analyza- 
tions of character and motives, and the quiet simplicity 
of its plot and narrative, render it, in an artistic point of 
view, a novel of more than ordinary merit. 

From Cartetox, New York:— 

LIFFITH LANK; or, Lunacy. Founded upon Inci- 
dents in the Adventurous Life of Griffith Gaunt, Esq. By 
C. H. Webb. A most laughable burlesque of Read’s latest 
novel. The illastrations are especially comic. 

From Ropert Carter & Brotaers, New York :— 

CURFEW CHIMES; or, Thoughts for Life’s Eventide. 
By J. R. Macduff, D.D. This little volume, intended for 
readers of anature age—“‘ who have reached life’s sunset 
hour,” as the author phrases it—consists of ‘a selection 
of Scripture texts, accompanied with a few lines of ori- 
ginal poetry, put in the form of portions for daily read- 
ing.’’ It is well printed and neatly bound, with red 
edges. 








THE DAY-DAWN. By theauthor of ‘‘ Hedley Vicars."’ 
A little pamphlet of thirty-five pages, with flexible cover, 
in clear, large print, describing the “‘conversion”’ of a 
dying soldier, with appropriate exhortations to the reader, 
Both of the preceding are excellent books of their kind. 

PEACE WITH GOD. By William Adams, D.D. A 
little book fall of great thoughts expressed in simple 
language. As a pocket companion in the eager strife of 
worldly plans, it is a gem of wisdom to guide our souls. 


From J. E. Trurow & Co., Boston :— 

PARLOR TABLEAUX AND AMATEUR THEATRI- 
CALS. This book belongs to that useful and beautiful 
series published by Mr. Tilton upon home amusements, 
four or five volumes of which have been received with 
favor by the public. Tableaux and Private Theatricals 
have come so much into fashion, that the need of some 
such publication has been much felt; and this book sup- 
plies, and well supplies the vacant place. In the preface 
full directions are given as to the general management 
of the entertainment; the stage and the scenery being 
dwelt on in detail. The body of the work consists of a 
collection of nearly two hundred tableaux and plays, se- 
lected by the author from a large dramatic repertoire. 
The tableaux are fully described, so that no other expla- 
nation will be necessary ; the plays are briefly sketched, 
the plot and salient characteristics being given, and the 
dramatic excellences ry to in each being 
indicated. The directions in the book are simple yet full ; 
all complex scenes and situations are avoided ; ina word, 
it is a thorough compendium for all lovers of good acting 
and beautiful pictures. Such merit in the contents, com- 
bined with such a handsome and elegant exterior, wil! bo 
doubt secure the work a most favorable reception. 

THE ART OF CONFECTIONERY. A complete system 





_ of what may be termed the fancy-work of cookery and 


the ornamentation of domestic duties. The book is, in its 
style of tinted paper and binding of crimson and gold, fit 
for a bridal present or a lady's library, uniting useful- 
ness and beauty, in a degree seldom seen in receipt books. 
We are glad to see that Domestic Science can be made 
thus attractive. 
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Ovr number for this month contains a variety of designs 
suitable for the season. The following is a summary of 
the embellishments :— 

A beautiful steel plate—‘‘In the Woods'’—represents 
two happy children gathering woodland flowers. The 
steel-plates that we have given this year, and those we 
have on hand for fature numbers, are the very best that 
can be procured. 

A steel fashion-plate, containing six handsome designs. 

We give-another beautifal colored plate of fancy work 
for the ladies. ‘‘ Toilet-mat worked in Crochet,’’ and a 
“ Pattern for working over Mosquito Net." 

“The Hoop Mania,’’ a wood-cut, showing the manner 
in which the little ones improvised their hoops in the 
days when steel-spring articles were scarce. 

Our latest wood-cut fashions from abroad are nume- 
rous. An engraving containing two handsome spring 
dresses ; another containing five ; also ‘‘ The Rivoli Sack, 
and “The Aspasine Mantle.” 
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The next in order are twelve costumes for little chil- 
drea. These we know will be welcomed with delight by 
many of our subscribers, 

In bonnets we give four new styles especially suited 
for the season. 

Ornamented Parasols. Every lady can ornament her 
own parasol from our desigus and descriptions. 

Two handsome coiffures; one a bridal coiffure, 

We now come to the work department, which contains 
new designs for the ladies to employ their time in work- 
ing. Two new designs in crochet-covers for dishes; pen- 
wiper in the shape of a dog: smoking chair; baby’s shoe 
in crochet ; netted nightcap ; gentleman’s braided slipper ; 
fancy articles in crochet; letters for marking; braiding 
and embroidery, etc. ete. 

Of our literary matter we need not speak—it is always 
of the best. 

Wes are constantly in receipt of letters from persons ask- 
ing for information to be sent by post. All such letters 
should contain a stamp if they wish them answered. 

Owtne to the great demand for Marion Harland’s new 
work—“ Sunnybaok’’—the presses are kept constantly 
running to supply the orders, 


, We have received a number of letters in answer to the 
inquiry in the February number as to where thetwo nur- 
sery songs, “Who stole the Bird’s Nest,’ and ‘‘ Chica- 
dee,’ could be found. They are both to be found ina 
little volume called “ Choice Poems for Little Children,” 
published by the American Sunday School Union, 146 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Mr. L. R., Jr., A. G. L., K. M., M. A. T., L. FP. C., and 
others will accept our thanks for the information in their 
letters. 


Ovr subscribers and friends are requested to {> vor us 
with any good notions or suggestions for subjects in- 
teresting to the home circle, such as approved receipts 
for cooking, cleaning, etc.,. which may not be generally 
known, or have not hitherto been published, In this way 
much information may be rendered, which, published in 
a widely-circulated magazine like the Lavy’s Book, 
would prove most valuable to a large number of our 
countrywomen. By thus taking a little trouble, our 
correspondents would confer, in many cases, considerable 
benefits on their less well-informed sisters, imparting to 
inexperienced minds much useful knowledge which would 
otherwise be the property of but small sections of the 
community. 





Misstna Nempers.—Subscribers, take notice! When 
you miss a number, write at onee for it. Wa are not 
bound to supply numbers when you reaew your sub- 
scriptions—numbers that you have lost by lending or 
otherwise. You say to us that you did not receive them. 
Well, then, send for them at once, when you miss them, 
and we shall be better satisfied in supplying them. 





No Acexts. No Sontcrrors.—The Lapy’s Book has no 
persons soliciting subscriptions. Last season many per- 
sons were imposed upon by self-constituted solicitors, to 
whom they paid their subscriptions, and, of course, lost 
the money. We are not responsible for money sent to 
any association, or to any other concern. Remit to the 
publisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 








From among the numerous complimentary notices that 
we have received this year we select the following :— 


This truly interesting magazine has always been and 
still is the ladies’ pride. Its stories are good ; its fashion 
plates are new, while the mysteries of crochet work and 
other things too numerous to meution, are enveloped 
within its leaves.—Argus, Macon, Mo. 

This magazine is always welcome in the family—the 
ladies’ desideratum as regards fashions.— Freeman, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Praise of this magazine is superfluous. It stands at the 
head of all magazines published expressly for the ladies, 
and has become one of the literary institutions of the 
country, found on the table of almost all the more intelli- 
gent and refined. It combines in itself the entertaining, 
elevating, and useful in a remarkable degree.—Journal, 
Winchester, Va. 

The Lady's Book possesses numerous attractions, not 
only to the young but the old. We should think every 
lady, in circumstances to warrant it, would reluctantly 
consent to do without its regulai and agreeable visits. Its 
contents are always unexceptionable, elegant, and re- 
fining.— Vow Populi, Lowell, Mass. 

This magazine still maintains the lead in everything 
relating to fashion, while all the stories have a moral 
tendency that is well adapted to every well-ordered fire- 
side. Every man so fortunate as to have a wife and chil- 
dren should see that this splendid monthly is placed in 
their hands.—Herald, Dubuque, Iowa. 

The fashion-plates and embroidery plates as usual de- 
light the ladies everywhere. Its selections and original 
matter are excellent. It has a liberal supply of receipts 
for housekeepers.—Banner, Franklin, La. 


ADVERTISERS inform us that an advertisement in the 
Lapy’s Boox is worth to them ten times the price they 
would pay elsewhere. We kuew that before, and the 
matter is easily explained. An advertisement ina weekly 
ora daily is seon forthe day. That same advertisement 
in a monthly is seen for certainly six months, or perhaps 
a year. The Lapy's Boox is kept on the centre-table for 
at least six months. It is loaned by every subscriber to 
at least ten persons. This would make the readers of the 
Book at least one million, Who ever sees a daily or a 
weekly two days after its reception? 





To Avtnors.—We find it necessary to adopt the follow- 
ing rules: When a MS. is sent the same number of stamps 
required to pay its postage tous must be inclosed in the 
letter accompanying it forits return. MSS. sent without 
a letter of advice are never read. If stamps are not sent, 
we will not hold ourselves responsible for the return of 
the MS. We find the above rule necessary, as it takes 
much of our valuable time to hunt up for return re- 
jected MS. 


A Derence or Crrxoitye.—The following remarks on 
the subject of crinoline are extracted from various French 
periodicals: “Is the reign of crinoline over? No, decid- 
edly no; it has only changed its form. More elegant and 
moderate in its proportions, it is now more than ever in- 
dispensable to an elegant toilet.""—La Revue des Modes. 
“ Crinoline is not dead; itis modified.""—Figaro, ‘Cri- 
noline retains its proportions, having, in an improved 
form, obtained a new lease from fashion."’—La Revue des 
Salons de Paris. ‘Even muslin skirts must be upheld 
by crinoline; the new shape, though hardly noticeable, 
must form the basis of all tasteful toilets. If some of the 
old forms of crinoline were absurd, how much more ab- 
surd to rush into the opposite extreme of limp, inelegant 
discomfort !""—Mus'e des Familles. “ ‘To-morrow,’ we 
are always told, ‘crinoline goes out of fashion ;’ that to- 
morrow will be long coming. '’—Petit Courrier des Dames. 
“‘No modest woman should venture into the streets of 
Paris on foot without crinoline.”—Revue Illustr-e. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway's Musical Monthly for April.—Day Dreams, 
a brilliant and beautiful Mazourka de Salon, by Karl 
Reden, composer of For Ever and Fur Ever, and Rock Be- 
side the Sea, is the opening piece in this month’s number. 
It is splendidly illustrated with a steel-plate title-page. 
This flue piece was composed expressly for the Monthly, 
and when published in separate sheet form, will of itself 
cost 50 cents in the stores, while our subscribers get it for 
nothing, the other music given being of more value than 
the cost of the number, The song in the number, The 
Broken Lyre, is very beautiful ; as is also In the Forest, 
a fine nocturne from the pen of Oscar Schalk. Every 
number of the Monthly this year is handsomely illus- 
trated, and the music is of the highest character, and 
suited to the capacities of all grades of performers. The 
Monthly was never so popular as now, and every pianist 
and singer should subscribe for it. Terms $4 per annum 
in advance. Two copies, and all over, $3 50 each. A 
free copy for one year to every one sending in a club of 
six, making seven copies for $21. Single numbers 40 
cents. The last four numbers, Jacuary to April incla- 
sive, sent free of postage on receipt of $1 50. The Monthly 
is not for sale in stores, or by agents, and all orders must 
be sent addressed to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical 
Monthly, Box Post Office, Philadelphia, 

New Sheet Music.—J. H. Hidley, Albany, publishes 
Tantum Ergo, grand soprano solo and chorus, with Latin 
and English words, a fine piece for any sacred service, 11 
pages, 75 cents, Thou Lingering Star (Burns’ To Mary in 
Heaven), very prettily arranged, 30. I Awsk You, Isn't 
it Queer? comie song, with picture title, sung in the 
Ticket of Leave Man, 40. Obligato, spirited National 
song and chorus, 30. The Exile’s Farewell, very casy 
and pretty, 30. National War song and chorus by Len- 
nox, 30. Battle Hymn of the North, 30. 

Also, Waltz of the Fairies, very pretty, by Clark, 30, 
Sharon Polka, same, 30. General Sheridan’s Grand 
March, same, 30. Enchantress Polka, brillaute, by Sum- 
ner, 30. 

We can furnish any of the above, or the following: 
Cherry Bounce Schottische, 20. Waltz from Faust, 15, 
Masquerade Galop, from Verdi’s Un Balls, 20, Prairie 
Queen Waltz, 20. Ristori Redowa, with splendid portrait 
of Ristori, 40; (ie same, plain title, 30, Coronet Polka, 
very fine, 30. The First Vielet, pretty and seasonable, 
nocturne by Jungmann, 30. Alpine Bells, by Oesten, 30, 
Holiday Hours, introducing Glover's Under the Mistletoe, 
with beautifal title, 40, Snowflakes, by Brinley Richards, 
only illustrated edition, 50. 

Three beautiful new songs by Coralie Bell, Sunny 
Days, Lillie Clare, and Speak My Name in Your Home, 
Nellie, each 30. If You Love Me, Why Can't You Say So? 
The Moon Shone Over My Left, two new popular songs, 
each 30. He'll Come Again To-morrow, by author of 
0 Say that You Ne’er will Forget Me, Down by the Whis- 
pering Sea, and Darling, Kiss My Eyelids Down, each 30. 
For Ever and For Ever, by author of Rock Beside the Sea, 
beautifully illustrated, 40. When We Are Married, capi- 
tal comic duet by Glover, 35, Meet Me at the Lane, 35, 
The Gypsy’s Warning, 35. 

Les Joyeuses, Six Easy Polkas, Waltzes, etc., for begin- 
ners. Complete, and published with colored covers, 75 
cents. 

Six Favorite Songs, Shylie Bawn, Too Late to Marry, 
etc. Complete, aad published with colored covers, 75 
cents. 


Address orders as above, to 


J. Stanr Honioway. 








Ws copy the following article on epitaphs from a for- 
eign paper:— 


“ Epitaphs allusive to *he profession of the person com- 
memorated were very common in the last century. How 
often do we find the well-known lines on the blacksmith 
in country graveyards. An amusing example is that on 
the clockmaker, at Lidford, in Devon:— 


“Here lies, in horizontal position, the outside case of 
George Routleigh, watchmaker, whose abilities in that 
line were an honor to his profession. Integrity was the 
mainspring, aud pradence the regulator of all the ac- 
tions of his life. Humane, generous, and liberal, his hand 
never stopped till he had relieved distress. So nicely re- 
gulated were all his motions that he never went wrong, 
except when set a going by people who did not know his 
key. Even then he was easily set right again. He had 
the art of disposing of his time so well, that his houre 
glided away in one continual round of pleasure and de- 
light, till an Lenery ¢ minute put a period to his exist- 
euce. He departed this life November 4, 1802, aged 57, 
wound up in hopes of being taken in hand by his Maker, 
and of being thoroughly cleaned and repaired, and set a 
going in the world to come, 


“This is self-satisfied enough ; sometimes we find the 
contrary, still it is not often that regret at the decease of 
any one is strongly put forward; here, however, is an 
example from the churehyard of Aldham, in Suffolk :— 


** Louisa Julia dead, the thought it pains my heart, 
Alas, we live to mourn, to die, to part. 
But why so hasty, Death, why come so soon 
And cut Louisa Julia down before 'twas noon? 


“One Thomas Huddleston is sect forth as a warning to 
haman frailty in the following quaint verse :— 


“Here lies Thomas Huddlestone! Reader, don’t smile, 
But reflect, while this tombstone you view ; 
For Death, who killed him, in a very short while, 
Will huddle a etone upon you! 


“In Pewsey churchyard, Dorset, is perhaps the most 
truly absurd of laudatory monuments, as well for its 
praise as for its Hibernicism :— 


‘Here lies the body of Lady O’Looney, great niece of 
Burke, commonly called ‘‘ the sublime.’’ She was biand, 
passionate, and deeply religious; also she painted in 
water-colors, and sent several pictures to the exhibition, 
She was first cousin to Lady Jones; and of Such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven !’’ 

FAMILY JARs. 

Jars of jelly, jars of jam, 

Jars of potted beef and ham, 
Jars of early gooseberries nice, 
Jars of mincemeat, jars of spice, 
Jars of orange marmalade, 

Jars of pickles all homemade, 
Jars of cordial elder wine, 

Jars of honey superfine! 

Would the only jars were these 
Which occar in families! 


Famity Corrrestes.—In the family the law of pleasing 
ought to extead from the highest to the lowest. You are 
bound to please your children; and your children are 
bound to please each other; and you are bound to please 
your servants, if you expect them to please you. Some 
men are pleasant in the household and nowhere else. 
We have known such men. They are good fathers and 
kind husbands. If you had seen them in their own house 

ou would have thought that they were ange!s, almost; 

ut if you had seen them on the street, or in the store, or 
anywhere else out of the house, you would have thought 
them almost demoniac. But the opposite is apt to be the 
case. When we are among our neighbors, or among 
strangers, we hold ourselves with self-respect, and en- 
deavor te act with propriety; but when we get home we 
say to ourselves: “I have played a part long enough 
and aia now going to be natural.’’ So we sit down, an 
we are agly and snappish, and blunt, and disagreeable. 
We lay aside those thousand little courtesies that make 
the roughest floor smooth, that make the hardest thi 
like velvet, and that make life pleasant. We expend al 
our politeness in places where it will be profitable—where 
it will bring silver and gold, 
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A STAG HUNT BY TORCHLIGHT IN THE OLDEN 
TIME, 


Tus Comte du Nord, afterwards Paul I. of Russia, wac 
travelling in Europe, and came of course to Versailles and 
Paris. He heard of Chantilly, and expressed a wish to 
visit it, The Prince de Condé received the future Czar 
with a regal magnificence. Vatel surpassed himself on 
that day, yet the dinner seemed rather long. The Comte 
du Nord yawned once during the promenade in the gar- 
dens, though they were the masterpiece of Le Notre, and 
at the evening party, though a jeu d’enfer was going oa, 
though the count won mountains of gold, his imperial 
highness yawned twice. Then the Amphitryon proposed 
to nis guest to hunt in his forest. It was ten o’clock, the 
night was rather dark, and the count accepted the invita- 
tion in the beliof it was only a joke, 

As soon as the assent had been given, the prince made 
a sign and showed the count into the courtyard. The 
horses were ready to be mounted, the hounds in packs, 
the whippers-in at their post. Gentlemen, valeis, hunts- 
men, put their feet in the stirrup. One minute more the 
horn blows, the Princes de Condé and the Comte du Nord 
spring on their coursers ; a few ladies are daring enough 
to follow the adventurous hunters, 

The weather clears up, the moon shines over the mag- 
nificent woods called Sylvia; the lawn, looking as an 
immense green lake, is silently trampled on by the horses 
and hounds vainly seeking the sun and the morning dew. 
Timid, as all animals are during the night, the horses 
hesitatingly gallop over the lawn; the dogs follow the 
whip, chap-fallen and distressed by scenting about, un- 
able to find a track under a sky without any wind and 
without any scent of game. As to the game, it is sleep- 
tng—the boar in the wild rushes and in the bogs ; the stag 
under the still elms. 

The hunters have passed the railings of the castle; they 
number 200, gentlemen and servants; they follow the 
high road of the Connetable; the horn sounds; a light— 
two, ten, twenty, a hundred, a thousand lights glare ; 
ane can see at twenty yards, at three miles, on the right 
on the left, everywhere. The numberless meanderings of 
100 miles of curved lines, extending in every direction, 
are illumined and throw flames ; the roads become streams 
of blaze; every tree, every bush, every path is perfectly 
delineated. Fancy a forest, a woodland, stretching from 
Kew to Windsor, thus lit up. 

Under that fictitious light the birds awake, flap their 
wiugs, aud sing; the hounds regain their bark and the 
horses their steady gallop; the stags stir in the thickets, 
the wild boars grunt from their lairs; and horses, hounds, 
and hunters push forward. The bloodhounds start the 
stag, catch in the air his shrieks, on the ground his breath, 
iu the water his wake. 

At the sight of that forest of 10,000 acres, suddenly illu- 
minated as Bond Street on the birthday of your Queen, 
the Comte da Nord, astounded and bewildered, said to the 
oldest of the Princes de Condé, *‘Till now the kings 
Lewin me as a friend; tu-day Condé receives me as a 

ing. 

How was that illumination contrived? Every two 
yards a peasant, wearing the prince’s livery, held a torch. 
At the Table, the principal carrefour of the forest marks 
the central = of twelvo roads, the shortest of which 
are three miles long. Figure to yourself the number of 
vassals of the prince and of the pitch torches, without 
taking into account the alleys and counter alieys. 

By the light of that noon without Aurora, the stags de- 
tected their enemy—man—and ran in troops to thealleys, 
believing in the reality ofthe day. The spectacle was at 
vnee greatandawful. The blowing of the horn was thrill- 
ing, the pleasure looked a disaster, the joy a diemay, the 

J ‘tea vast conflagration. Then thestagisstarted. Horses, 
dogs, and hunters take the most fantastical shapes when 
riding and running at full speed among that strange 
medley of glaring colors, alternately patched with dark- 
green and resin smoke. The appalled stag darts without 
deviating along the line of fire, which burns his eyes, and 
knocks down now on the right, then on the left, a half 
dozen of living torch-bearers. No matter, the vassals 
close up, and the symmetrical line is safe; and the stag 
still glides on, though three hounds hang at his flanks, 
though the horses neigh and flash flames through their 
nostrils, though the men furiously shout, He still keeps 
ahead of hounds, coursers, and hunters, but he cannot 
keop ahead of what ts immovable and endless, the burn- 
ing torches and their bearers. He knows the way to the 
carrefour of the Connetable. He thinks of it. It is only 
three miles, and he reaches it. He bonnds over the stone 
table, around which fifty guests can sit down, but there 
is still fire around the table. He knows the way to the 











carrefour of the ho nd. There he is. But he still 
meets with fire. Then he does not spring—he flies. His 
four legs are bent under him; his head has disappeared 
in the fally-stretched tine of his body, protected by the 
sharp ends of his horns. But he cannot rely any longér 
upon air and upon earth. Earth and air are rending with 
shouts and shrieks, tolling ris death. ‘To the ponds! 
To the ponds!’’ At the centre of the forest there are five 
of those ponds, and he flies towards them. Those magni- 
ficent sheets of water, divided from each other by a nar- 
row road, look like lakes of purple crystal. But at the 
nds the stag still finds the hounds and the implacable 
boning torches. He plunges into the red mirror. The 
noise of his fall is lost among the neighing of the horses 
and the vociferations of the men who arrive, and of the 
barking of the dogs, which are already on the spot. The 
rinces, the future Czar, and their innumerable attendants 
ean upon their horses and witness with a morbid curi- 
osity through the trausparency of the lake the agony of 
the stag at bay and his death. Everything was red—the 
water, the sky, the trees, the gentlemen, the ladies, the 
huntsmeén, the grooms, the horses, and the dogs. 

The stag was ripped open, and the dogs devoured the 
choicest morsels of his carcass. On their return to the 
castle the hunters found the supper on the table. They 
were ushered into a tent ornamented with cynegetic em- 
blems. At the dessert the Prince de Condé rose up, and 
said to the Comte du Nord, “Where does M. le Comte 
fancy heis?’’ ‘I imagine,’* answered the comte, ‘that 
lam in the chatean of Condé, the most nobly-hospitab!e 
of the princes, and in the richest of his rooms.” The cur- 
tains and the two lateral sides of the tent suddenly open, 
and the comte is astounded at finding himself iv the centre 
of the stables. Three handred horses, each of them in his 
own stall, neighing, or leaning over oats, or being sponged, 
and every one attended by a groom, completed the fairy 
perspective. 

A few years later the Amphitryon wes wandering in 
exile. his eldest son was shot in the ditches of Vincennes, 
and their guest was strangled in his own palace. 

As to Chantilly, it reverted by heritage to the Dake 
d’Aumale, who was obliged to sell it in one year from 
the beginning of the Second Empire, and its present pos- 
sessor is an English lady, living not many miles from 
Piccadilly, whose fortune is princely, whose benevolence 
is a household word in your country. 

SYMPATHY. 

There is a tear, more sweet and soft 
Than beauty’s smiling lip of love ; 
By angel's eyes first wept, and oft 
On earth by eyes like those above; 
It flows for virtue in distress, 
It soothes, like hope, our sufferings here; 
"Twas given, and ‘tis shed, to bless— 
‘Tis sympathy’s celestial tear. 


Tre Peart.—The pearl was anciently considered a pre- 
servative of virtue, although Cleopatra certainly did not 
dissolve hers with that intent, Although the pearl will 
dissolve in a strong acid, it is needless to say that vinegar 
is far too weak to produce such an effect. it is a pity to 
be obliged to demolish such a pretty story, but the truth 
must be told. The oriental pearl is just as much prized 
now a3 in ancient times. The charming harmony it has 
with a delicate skin has always made the necklace of this 
material so much valued. It used to be one of the boasts 
of the famous Lady Hester Stanhope, that water could run 
beneath her instep without wetting the sole of her foot, 
and that her pearl necklace could not, at a little distance, 
be detected upon her neck. Among the famous pearls 
existing at the present day is one belonging to the Shah 
of Persia, vaiued at £60,000. Queeu Victoria was pre- 
sented with a fine necklace by the East India Companys 
— the one possessed by the Empress of the French is 

mous, 


MoretTAatity 1x Mrxine Districts.—In one of the copper- 
mining districts of England (Red Ruth) it is found that 
out of a population of 100,000 persons, 220 males annnally 
die of pulmonary diseases more than females. In the 
lead-mining districts the male deaths from the same dis- 
ease over those of females amount to 320 in every 100,000 
of the population. 


Some sailors, whose appearance bespoke that they had 
swallowed their wages, passing their former commander 
in plain clothes, exclaimed, ‘‘ No pulling off caps now, 
captain!” To which he replied, “Nor piping to dinner 
either, Jaek!"’ 
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Ermer Ducks aAxp Erper Down In IcgLanD.—The great- 
est favorites and the most valuable of all the feathered 
tribes in Iceland are the eider ducks. Their down is the 
lightest and softest of animal coverings, probably the 
worst conductor of heat, and therefore the warmest cloth- 
ing thatis known. The eider down has long been one of 
the most important products of Iceland. The kings and 
princes of the North of Europe do not sleep on the down of 
the cygnets of the Ganges, but on and under the down of 
the eiderduck. Tbe increased products, the varied mannu- 
factures, and the widely-extended commerce of the world 
have brought into use other materials more conducive to 
comfort aud health than the eider down; and the conse- 

uence has been, the price has greatly fallen, so that now 
the poor peasant can sleep on down. The eider duck 

Somateria mollissima) is a large and fine-looking bird. 

he male is over two feet in length, and weighs six or 
seven pounds. His back, breast, and neck are white, in- 
clining to a pale blue; the sides white; the lower part of 
the wings, the tail, and the top of the head, black. On 
the water he is as graceful as a swan. The female is 
much smaller than the male, and differently colored. 
The female is pale yellowish-brown, mottled with both 
white and black. e tips of the wings are white, the 
tail a brownish-black. But a poor idea is given, how- 
ever, of the looks of these birds by an enumeration of 
their colors. The down is a sort of brown or moure col- 
or. These singular birds have both the character of wild 
and domesticated fowls. In the winter they are so wild 
that it is difficult to come near them ; but in the breeding 
season—the month of June—they are tamer than barn- 
door fowls. On the islands all round Iceland, and maay 
parts of the main shore, they cover the land with their 
nests. When left to themselves, the brood of the eider 
duck does not exceed four; bué remove the eggs daily, 
and she will continue to lay for weeks, The drake isa 
very domestic husband, and assists in all the little house- 
hold arrangements previous to the advent of the little 
ducklings. They build not far from the water, making 
the nest of sea-weed and fine grass, and lining it with the 
exquisite soft down which the female plucks from her 
breast. If you approach the nest—-which is always near 
the water—the drake will give a hostile look at you, then 
plunge into the sea with great violence; but the female 
stands her ground. If ina gentle humor, and used to see- 
ing company, she will let you stroke her back with your 
hand, and even take eggs and down from under her. 
Sometimes she will fight and strike with her sharp beak, 
and she gives a blow in earnest. On finding the down 
gone from her nest, she plucks off more; and when the 
supply fails, the drake assists in furnishing it. We have 
been told if their nests are robbed of the down more than 
twice, they abandon the place and will not return there 
the following season, Half a pound is the usual quantity 
taken from a nest, and this seems a great deal, for the 
domestic goose, at a single picking, rarely yields more 
than a quarter of a pound of feathers, A greater quantity 
of down is gathered in wet seasons than in dry. What 
immense quantities of these birds come around Reykjavik 
and spend the breeding season, particularly on the island 
of Engey and Vithey, in the harbor. Around the houses, 
and frequently all over the roofs, their nests are so thick 
that you can scarcely walk without treading on them. 
The inhabitants get eggs enough to half supply them 
with food. The eggs are the size and about the color of 
hen's eggs, though not quite so white, rather inclining to 
a yellow. They are nearly equal in quality to those of 
barn fowls. After the young are hatched their education 
commences immediately. They graduate after two les- 
sons. The old duck takes them on her back, swims ont 
into the ocean, then suddenly dives, leaving the little 
mariners afloat. The flesh of these birds is excellent, bet- 
ter than any other sea-fowl. In Iceland their value is so 
great for their eggs and down, that there is a Jaw against 
shooting them. For the first offence a man is fined a dol- 
lar, and for the next he forfeits his gun. They are greatly 
alarmed at guns, and, if often fired among, they quit the 
coast. So, with kind treatment, they give a good return ; 
but treat them unkindly, and they will not return at all. 


A Treasvre or A Hovsemarp.—Master: “ Mary, have 
you seen a letter in a pink envelope, that was iying about 
on the shelf a day ortwo?” Maid: “ Letter in pink en- 
velope, sir? Let me see—was it about Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
F. Johnson a requestin’ the pleasure of your company and 
Missus to dinner next Tuesday week at a quarter te 
eight?’’ Master (aghast): ‘‘ Ye-es, it waw-aws!’’ Maid: 
“Then it ’s under the clock, sir."’ 


Always in time, always good, and always welcome. 
This much we say for Godey.—-Standard, Wetumpka, Ala. 








Ontaty or VeGeTaBLes.—Garliccame from Sicily, where, 
for my part, I wish it had stayed. ns blossomed first 
within sight of embryo mummies, in the land of the 
Sphinx, and the “on pies’ first laid its glossy treasure under 
the African sun, and Southern Europe gave the artichoke 
and the beet. To Persia we stand indebted for peaches, 
walnuts, mulberries, and a score of everyday luxuries and 
necessities ; to Arabia we owe the cultivation of spinach : 
and to Southern Europe we must bow in tearfal gratitude 
for the horseradish. At Siberia the victims of modern 
intemperance may shake their gory locks forever—for 
from that cold, unsocial land came rye, the father of that 
great fire-water river which floated so many jolly souls 
on its treacherous tides, and engulfed so much of human- 
ity’streasure. The chestnut, dear to squirrels and Young 
America, first dropped its burrs on Italian soil. Whoever 
dreams, while enjoying his ‘* Bergamotte,’’ his “‘ Flemish 
Beauty,”’ or his ‘‘ Jargonelle,”’ that the first pear blossom 
opened within sight of the Pyramids? And what fair 
school-girl of the pickle-eating tribe, dreams of thanking 
the East Indies for eacumbers. 

Parsley—that prettiest of all pretty greens, taking so 
naturally to our American soil that it seems quite to the 
manor born—it is only a sojourneramong us. Its native 
home is Sardinia, or, rather, there it first secured an ac- 
quaintance with civilized man. Onions, too, are only 
naturalized foreigners in America. I had hoped that in 
poetic justice research would prove this pathetic bulb to 
have sprung from the land of Niobe. But no; Egypt 
stretches forth her withered hand and claims the onion as 
herown! Maize and potatoes; thank Heaven! can mock 
us with no foreign pedigree. They are ours—ours to com- 
mand, to have and to hold, from time’s beginning to its 
ending, though England and Ireland bluster over *‘ corn’’ 
and “ praties”’ till they are hoarse. 


Tue Hcman Voice has but nine perfect tones, but these 
can be combimed in 17,592,186,044,415 different sounds— 
a remarkable scientific fact which probably accounts for 
the amount of discord there is in the world. 


FAsHIONABLE Lire AT THE AntTrIPopes.—The Melbourne 

apers contain an account of a fancy ball given by the 
Toor of Melbourne to Sir H. Manners Sutton, the Go- 
vernor of Victoria, Lady Manners Sutton, and about 1,500 
of the ‘lite of the city. Some idea of colonial wealth and 
splendor may be formed from a deseription of the dresses 
worn by some of the ladies: ‘‘ Mrs. Gurner, as Selika, 
wore a petticoat of amber Cashmere enriched with silver 
lace, a crimson velvet bodice with a gold circle round the 
waist, from which depended diamonds, emeralds, and to- 
pazes ; over the bodice was a royal blue satin rebe trimmed 
with deep gold lace; the headdress was a gold diadem, 
with a cluster of topazes in the centre, surmounted by a 
bird of Paradise; a necklace of jewels was worn to match 
the circles. Mrs. Butters, as The Press, wore a white 
satin dress on which were printed the first pages of all 
the Melbourne newspapers and periodicals, including 
that of an illustrated journal with a Fe of the go- 
vernor. In her hand she carried a gold model of a print- 
ing press, from which were struck off in the room some 
lines from Byron’s ‘Lara.’ Miss Carter, as the Goddess 
of Masic, wore over a blue satin dress a tulle skirt, circled 
at the waist by a band of amber satin, on which were 
printed bars of music. The bodice was of fluted black 
velvet, displaying musical characters. On her dress 
hung a golden lyre, and her head was adorned with a 
gold coronet. A great number of ladies wore golden and 
jewelled diadems. The dresses of the gentlemen were 
equally gorgeous and siagular.”’ 


A Yorxsutre chawbacon called on a physician in the 
depths of dyspeptic despair. The doctor gave him some 
plain advice as to bis food, making a thorough change, 
and ending by writing a prescription for some tonic, say- 
ing, “ Take that, and come back in a fortnight.”’ In ten 
days Giles returned, blooming and happy, the picture of 
health. The doctor was delighted and prond of his skill. 
He asked to see what he had given him. Giles said he 
had not got it. ‘‘ Where was it?” ‘‘I took it, sir.” 
“Took it! what have you done with it? “TI ate it, sir! 
you told me to take it!"’ In all this there is a fine healthy 
scepticism as to the power of medicine, which is the best 
augury for the future of the science. 


Ir is calculated that the average daily supply to Paris 
of watercress amounts to 2,000 dozen bunches, filling 
eight to ten small carts, and representing a money-value 
of 4,000 franes, or $800! o 
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THE WISE FAIRY. 


TueRe’s a wise little fairy I Jove much to see, 
Who very oft comes on a visit to me, 

Well laden with treasure so varied in kind 
That something delightful I'm certain to find. 


les written by authors all well known to fame, 
‘00 numerous to mention here, each one by name ; 
Some witty, some telling of love or of pride, 
Some showing of life the comical side. 


Whether brilliant or grave, so truthful and pure, 
That the sharpest of criticism they can endure; 

My fairy will tell with such wonderful ease, 

That in all times and places he is certain to please, 


To poesy’s height would the spirit now soar, 

On the level of prose I need tarry no more; 

For the choicest selections the world can command, 
Are culled and arranged, then placed in my hand. 


Am I suddenly canght ’n ennui's snare, 
Or have I a few leisure "noments to spare, 
A bon-mot, an extract, a gay jeu d’esprit, 
Or play of the fancy is waiting for me. 


Do I long for a glimpse of the treasures of art, 
A feast for the eyes, and no less for the heart, 
A gem of a picture glides into view, 

Which pleases the more as to nature tis true. 


Do I want land by the acre, a needle, or pin, 
A photograph album, a picture within, 

A piano, a book, a musical sheet, 

The latest new bonnet, or wrap for the street, 


Lace curtains or silk, with cornice above, 

A sewing-machine, a gas-burning stove? 

I have only to glance at my magical friend, 
To know for each article just where to send. 


Here are chit-chats upon fashion, and pictures of all 
The new styles for spring, summer, or fall ; 
Talks of all things to wear from the head to the feet, 
And not only so, but of good things to eat. 


How puddings and pies, tarts, jam, marmalade, 

Or pickles, preserves, and canned fruit may be made; 
Soups, meats, fish, and game, and all the side-dishes 
May be fashioned to suit e’en an epicure’s wishes, 


Here are patterns for embroidery, knitting, crochet, 
And charming new games for the children to play ; 
Initials for marking—knick-knacks for the fair, 
And hints for preserving the health or the hair. 


But ‘tis useless to think of bringing to view 

All his numberless good things, I'd never be through ; 
For they change with the times, the seasons, and days, 
And ever keep pace with the world and its ways. 


You who fortunately have this good friend for your own, 
Will recognize quickly the picture I’ve drawn ; 

And you who have not, take a sister's advice 

And secure it at once—as ‘tis bought for a price 


So small that it’s nothing—soon you 'll take up my 
song 

And wonder how yoa did do without it so long; 

When for thirty odd years there’s been gathering a 
store 

Of treasures for ladies—each year adding more, 


You surely must guess, I should think, by this time, 
That the Lapy’s Book only I've sung in this rhyme; 
Now make it your own—don't borrow, but buy it, 

You cannot be sorry, if you only willtryit. J. H. 


A GENTLEMAN, having bought a pair of geese, asked the 
seller why he was so unwilling to dispose of one alone, 
“Why, sir,’’ seid he, “they have been constant com- 
panions for some years, and I had not the heart to part 
them.”’ 

Ir costs us more to be miserable than would make us 
perfectly happy. How cheap and easy is the service of 
virtue, aad how dear do we pay for our vices! 


Tue old saying, that “wonders will never cease,’’ is 
proved, we think, in the following:— 


“A blind man in London has invented a gan which 
can be fired one hundred times a minute.”’ 





Tea, as 1x Iraty.—During a prolonged stay of the late 
Heinrich Heine, the German poet, and his brother at 
Lucea, where they had found particuletly comfortable 
lodgings, they made the acquaintance of an English 
family, a gentleman, his lady, and two beautiful daugh- 
ters, who lived in the same house, on the first floor. At 
one of their calls, the conversation took a very prosaix 
turp, viz., on the cooking and living of Italy, on which 
subjects complaints became loud on both sides. Heine, 
however, who was a great friend of tea, praised his 
present landlord for the excellent tea he furnished them 
with, which was quite an exception to the general rule 
in Italy. The English family protested that no tea an 
Italian landlord could provide was at all fit to drink, 
and showed themselves altogether venient: on this 

oint. A little controversy ensued, in which Heine, in 

is lively way, took the part of the land/ord, and pro- 
posed at last, in order to sift the matter thoroughly, and 
to convince the family, that they should take tea in their 
bachelors’ apartments; a proposal to which the English- 
man and his family consented most amiably. At the time 
appointed the family made their appearance in Heine's 
rooms accordingly. The conversation went on lively 
enongh, in expectation of the good tea which had been 
promised, But no tea came; more conversation, more 
patientjexpectation ; till at last Heine, in great embarrass- 
ment, ina pi al dispatched his brother to inquire into 
the reason of this unaccountable delay. When this mes- 
senger entered the kitchen, the landlord received him 
with thé despairing words, ‘‘ You can get no tea, for the 
family on the first floor have not taken tea to-night.’’ It 
appeared now that the much lauded beverage of the 
brothers Heine had been nothing but the leavings of the 
teapot of the English family, who carried their own tea 
with them. This arrang nt had ded so far, as it 
contributed to the satisfaction of both parties; Messrs. 
Heine ——s much pleased with their tea, which did not 
cost a farthing to the landlord, for which he charged, 
however, a good price. As no tea was to be had in the 
house but what came from the English family’s tea-chest, 
the landlord having made no provision, not knowing 
that the expected guests were his first door lodgers, the 
whole conspiracy had to explode, much to the amusement 
of guests and hosts. The end of it was that the brothers 
were invited to the first floor, where a good cup of tea, 
first edition, was soon served by beautiful hands, and 
partaken of by the whole company, among much fun and 
merriment caused by the comical scene up stairs, 


Proper Timr AND Mope For Cuttrne Flowers,—Never 
cut flowers during the intense sunshine, nor keep them 
exposed to the sun or wind; do not collect them in large 
bundles, ror tie them tightly together, as this hastens 
their decay. Do not pull them, but cut them cleanly off 
the plant with a sharp knife, not with a pair of sissors. 
When taken indoors, place them in the shade, and reduce 
them to the required length of stock with a sharp knife, 
by which means the tubes through which they draw up 
the water are left open, and the water is permitted to as- 
cend freely, whereas if the stems are bruised or lacerated, 
these pores are closed up. Use pure water to set them in, 
or pure white sand in a state of saturation, sticking the 
ends of the stalk in it, bat not in a crowded manner. If 
in water alone, it ought to be changed daily, and a thin 
slice should be cut off the ends of the stalks at every 
change of water. Water about milk-warm, or containing 
& small quantity of camphor dissolved in spirits of wine, 
will often revive flowers that have begun to fade. Place 
a glass shade over them during the night, or indeed at 
all such times as they are not purposely exhibited. Shade 
them from very bright sunshine, and when uncovered, 
set them where they may not be exposed to a draught of 
air. A cool temperature during the Summer is favorable 
for them, and the removal of the slightest symptoms of 
decay is necessary. When taken to a distance, carry them 
in a shallow air-tight tin case, or cover them with paper 
to exclude them from air and light. Charcoal saturated 
with water is also a good preservative for sticking them 
in, and the thinner they are kept the better. 





Precept 4xD EXAMPLE.—Many people lead bad lives 
that would gladly lead good ones, but do not know how 
to make the change. They have frequently resolved and 
endeavored it; but in vain, because their endeavors have 
not been properly conducted. To expect people to be 
good, to be just, to be temperate, etc., without showing 
them how they should become so, seems like the ineffeo- 
tual charity mentioned by the apostle, which consisted in 
aries to the hungry, the cold, and the naked, ‘ Be ye 
fed, be ye warmed, be ye clothed,”’ without showing 
them how they should get food, fire, or clothiag. 
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Ivozry.—The number of elephants that must be destroyed 
may to meet the demand for ivory is absolutely enor- 
mous. It is stated on good authority that the eutlery 
establishments of Sheffield alone consume anndally the 
ivory which is supplied by slaying more than 20,000 ele- 
meer and every country must also have its supply. 

he other sources from which ivory is obtained--the wal- 
rus, the narwhal, ete.—afford bat wa insignificaat item in 
the supply, and, as no other substance has been discovered 
or invented which can take its place, and as the demand 
is constantly increasing from year to year, it would seem 
that the race of elephants may before long become ex- 
tinct. The best ivory known ts that which comes from 
Africa ; for, though it is not so white as that farnished by 
the Asiatic elephants, it preserves its color best, is most 
transparent, is freest from cracks, and receives the highest 
polish. This is owing to the fact that the African ivory 
contains about equal parts of animal and earthy matter, 
while in the Asiatic the proportion of earthy matter is 
greater. One great source of the supply of ivory in Rus- 
sia and the northen countries of Europe is the tusks of 
extinct species of elephants and mammoths, which are 
found in the banks of the rivers of Northen Siberia in a 
remarkable state of preservation. In very cold countries 
ivory of fossil elephants is preserved forages. In England 
the fossil remains eggs go dug up are dry and 
brittle, but boiling in a solution of gelatine will sup- 
ply the want of the original albuminous matter. So, on 
the other hand, by dissolving @ portion of the earthy mat- 
ter, which is one of the principal ingredients, ivory retains 
its tenacity, hut becomes exceedingly flexible. It is thus 
prepared for making surgical instruments, What will 
supply the place of ivory when the race of elephants is 
destroyed we cannot tell, but ingenuity is already at work 
to furnish a substitute, and is stimulated by the offer of 
large rewards. A reward of $5000 was offered in this coun- 

by parties interested in the manufacture of billiard- 
balls for a substance possessing the same qualities in about 
the same proportions. Its elasticity adapts it to this pur- 
pose; but, as ivory is affected by dampness and expands 
unequally according to the grain, it is found that the balls 
do not retain their perfect sphericity in all states of the 
atmosphere. For this reason, and ou account of its increas- 
ing scarcity, some other substance isin demand. Vege 
table ivory, so called, is used in making many articles, 
but is of comparately little value. There seeme to be 
more hope that the requisite material will be obtained 
from some com pouud of India-rubber or gutta-percha than 
from any other source, 


A Conscientious lady exeused her extreme love for 
diamonds and other precious stones by sayiag, ‘They 
are the only things on earth which never fade,” 


Aw English court tried the following case. An agent 
enes @ man for commission:— 


**Thomas Clegg sued Charles Derrick, a moulder, upon 
the following bill of particulars: ‘Charles Derrick, debt- 
or to Thos. Clegg, for finding a husband, valued at £50; 
commission, 5 per cent. per annum; amount, £2 10s, 
Mr. Hartley, who appeared for the defendant, remarked 
before any evidence was gone into that the law would 
not allow the plaintiff to recover. The claim was for 
commission on £50 at 5 per cent., which amounted to £2, 
10s, The law on that poini was that a contract to procure 
marriage between two parties for reward was void. The 

laintiff sued for commission. The plaintiff said, ‘On the 
Both of May, this lady, then Miss Porter, contracted with 
me, while she was rocking in a chair, to get her a bus- 
band. She said she was twenty-six yey of age, and not 
married yet; and she added, ‘And I think, somehow, I 
shall never be married!’ She then agreed to pay me 5 
nt cent. on £50 per annum, if I og her present 

usband, Charles Derrick, and I did.’ e judge held 
that it was an illegal claim, and dismissed the case. 


Ir smoking must be indulged in, here is a good use to 
be made of the habit :— 


A Society of Smokers was formed at Berlin, two years 
ago, the members of which agreed to preserve all the 
ey of their cigars, instead of biting them off and throw- 
ng them away. The money procured by the sale of 
these bits is applied to the maintenance and education of 
orphan children, and 22 are now supported by it. 


Gopey always leads the van in providing everything 
= a4, required for his lady patrons.—TZimes, Aylmer, 
an. 








Parlor Jcae.ine. 


The Spittoon Trick.—Take two half-gallon spittoons— 
white ones are the best—then select a strong red cord—a 
worsted one if it can be procured—pass the cord through 
the two holes of the spittoons and vy the ends to a gen- 
tleman and lady, selected from the company, to hold. 
Now let a lady seize the spittoons, and sliding each to the 
opposite end of the cord, bring them together smartly, 
when they will break in pieces and fall to the floor. 
This trick is easily performed, and will excite considera- 
ble applause. 

The Magic. Stick.—To do this trick properly you will 
need a pearl-handled knife, and a stout, hard wood stick, 
some two inches in length. Sharpen the two ends of the 
stick, and then try to crush it endways, either between 
your hands or by sitting upon it. This, to your astonish- 
ment, you will find it impossible to do, 

The Flying Hen.—BSelect a large, well-fed hen—the 
color is immaterial, though black is best—and place her 
in a sitting position on some smooth surface. en over 
her place a pasteboard box, eighteen by thirty inches, 
Pound smartly upon the top of the box with a bone-hen- 
died table-knife for three minutes, and then suddenly 
raise it. when the hen will immediately fy away. This 
trick can be performed by any person of average intelli- 
gence, who gives his whole mind to it. 

The Nail Trick.—Take two large wrought-iron nails, 
and wire them together in the form of a cross. It will 
then be found impossible to swallow them. There is uo 
deception about this, 

The Cable.—Takeo a piece of tarred cable about fifteen 
inches in length, cut it carefully in two with a sharp knife, 
and then try to chew the ends together. You may try as 
long as you like. 

The Magic Eggs.—Put two fresh eggs carefully in a 

reen worsted bag. Swing the bag rapidly about * ad 
ead, hitting it each time against the door-post. Then 
ask the company if they will have them boiled, poached, 
or fried. It will make no difference which they choose. 

The Four Jacks. Select a pack of cards with plain white 
backs. Take out the four Jacks and burn them before the 
company, letting them see the ashes. Now shuffle the 
cards quickly, holding them in the left hand, give them 
a sharp rap with the knuckles of the right. Then place 
them on the table with the face down, and defy the com- 
pany to find the Jacks, They can't do it. 


A Curtovs Custom.—A correspondent writing from 
Venice, describes a curious custom which prevails in that 
city. He says:— 


“‘ Yesterday morning I heard the sound of a horn and 
shouting, upon a bridge which crosses the caual under 
my window. On getting up and looking out I saw one 
of the most curious and laughable sights pussible, but 
which is, I hear, common in Veniee, although this is the 
first time I have witnessed it. A quiet, respectable-look- 
ing man was blowing loudly upon a horn, while another, 
having the appearance of a gondolier out of employ, stood 
by him. When the first man had done blowing bis 
trumpet, he began to read, in a very loud sing-song tone, 
like that of an English bellman, from a printed paper 
which he held in his hand. I could not catch all that he 
said, but tae purport was that Enrico, the excellent son of 
his excellent parents, Giovanni and Gigia Pacotti, had 
— a prize at school, and, therefore, Eviva Enrico, 

wiva Giovanni and Gigia, and Eviva the rest of their 
egregious family. Eviva, Eviva! He then blew a loud 
blast upon his horn, and the gondolier, who bad been 
standing by perfectly impassive, and taking quanities of 
snuff, probably to give him an appearance of unconcern, 
immediately begar to holloa, in a loud but monotonous 
voice, and without the smallest eathusiasm, excitement, 
or even interest, ‘ Viva, viva, viva,’ about fifty times, the 
man with the horn coming in with a blast of that instro- 
mentasa finale. He then began to read as before, and the 
whole performance was repeated four times, after which 
the pair moved off to another bridge, or other publie 
place, to go through the same form again. I am told 
that sometimes eight or ten men, with horses, accompa- 
nied by as many men to holloa ‘Viva’ go upon these 
shouting expeditions upon all sorts of joyful occasions. 
These two men would receive, I was toid, a florin or so 
for their murning’s work, from the proud parents, Gio- 
vanni and Gigia.”’ 

“I ramx you must allow," said a pompous gentle- 
man, ‘‘thet my jests are very fair."’ ‘‘Sir, your jests are 
like yourself,’’ was the quick retort; ‘‘their &ge renders 
them respectable,” 
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PUZZLE. 
HEART, DART, AND KEY. 


Fig. 1. 


ex SP 


To make this, cut out of a piece of stiff paper the shape 
of a heart, with two or three ribs in it, Fig. 2; then an 
arrow with two heads, Fig. 3, in the same kind of paper ; 
an ordinary-shaped key must then be cut out of the same 
material, Fig. 4—the handle of the key must be small in 
proportion to the arrow-heads, so as to make the puzzle 


Fig. 2. Fig. & 


O> <= 


Fig. 4. 














ob 


ak 


look greater, and the same with the ents in the heart. 
One end of the arrow-head is then inserted into one of the 
cuts in the heart, which may be done by carefully bend- 
ing the ends a little, and the same must be done with the 
other end hy getting it into the hole in the handle of the 
key. The puzzle is, to put the three together without an 
crumpling of the paper, and to keep the whole as smoo 
as possible, 


GAMES. 
THE WATCHMAN, 


Tuer game of the Watchman adiits of any number of 
players, and is best suited to a garden furnished with 
seats, or a room without much furniture. Twe rows of 
chairs, containing one less than the number of players, 
are placed back to back in the centre of the apartment, 
the odd one being turned so that its back rests against 
both rows. Each of these is called ‘‘Home.” A captain 
is then elected, who carries a stick over his shoulder, as 
his insignia of office. The other players follow him ia 
single file, singing, as they march reund the room— 


The Watchman comes, beware, beware ! 
He'll spy us, if we don’t take care, 


This they continue to do as long as the captain—whose 
every movement they imitate—pleases; but all at unce 
he seats himself, the other players follow his example, 
and the one nut quick enough to seize upon a chair finds 
herself without a seat, there being, as we before said, one 
less, than the number of pisyers. The captain, in order 
to deceive his followers, sometimes approaches the rows 
‘of chairs as if about to seat himsel, at the same time 
singing slowly and softly— 


The Watchman, the Watchman— 


and then all of a sudden commences running, singing 
aloud— 


The Watchman comes, beware, beware! 
He’ ll spy us if we don’t take care. 


The person left without a seat now stands on one side, 
another chair is removed, and the game recommences. 
Sometimes, when the number of players is reduced to 
three, those forced to retire from it are called prisoners, 
and subjected to a mock trial, conducted in the same 
manner as in the game, “The Stool of Repentance,” the 


three remaining players being judges, and the prisoners 
themselves in turn advocates, accusers, and criminals, 
until a certain penance has been awarded each of them. 


¥ 








THE BUTTERFLY. 


This game, if cleverly played, may be rendered exceed~ 
ingly graceful and witty. If the company is composed 
of both ladies and gentlemen, the former each assume the 
name of some flower, such as Rose, Pink, Violet, Tube- 
rose, etc., and the latter those of different insects, such as 
Bee, Butterfly (who'gives his name to the game), Ant, Fly, 
ete. Each player must take care to remember the name 
he or she has assumed, and be ready to respond the mo- 
ment it is pronounced, and also avoid mentioning any 
flower or insect except those personated by the company. 
A wrong name, or clamsy and hesitating reply is pun- 
ished by a forfeit. The players must all endeavor to 
gracefully introduce “The Sun,” “ The Watering: pot,”’ 
and “The Gardener’’ into their speeches. When ‘The 
Sun’’ is named, all rise from their seats, At the sound of 
“The Gardener's” name, all the Flowers hold out their 


‘ hands, as if entreating his care, whilst the Insects, as if 


pew amg |g approach, make gestures of fear, aud lastly, 
when “The Watering-pot’’ is mentioned, all the flowers 
rise joyously, as thongh to greet its invigorating and re- 
freshing shower, and the insects sink on one knee, their 
heads drooping on their breasts, as if destroyed by it 
These retain their tion until the speaker names some 
flower or insect, whv then takes up the conversation, and 
the rest resume their seats. 
Example. 

The . What an embarrassing position for an 
insect, who, like me, suddenly finds himself transported 
into the midst of a garden glowing with flowers, all 
equally lovely! Now attracted by the sweet perfume of 
the Tuberose. 

The Tuberose. Silence, faithless insect! I have not yet 
forgotten that your insidious wiles causedethe death of 
one of my fairest sisters. No! I prefer the industrious 
Ant. 

The Ant. Thanks, lovely flower; then, if you will 
mit me, I will seek shelter in your snowy chalice when 
‘The Sun”’ (all rise), attains his noon-day heat, although 
I must take my departure before “‘ The Gardener”’ (flowers 
hold out their hands, insects show signs of alarm) ap- 
proaches you, armed with his formidable “ Watering-pot” 
(flowers rise—insects fall on one knee, and hang down 
their heads), to add fresh lustre to your beauty. I have 
until now paid homage to the charms of the humble Vio- 
let (all resume their seats). 

The Violet. Then I shall at last enjoy a little tran- 
quillity. In vain have I buried myself in my green 
leaves ; this cruel insect has persecuted me as unceasingly 
as even the noisy Bee. 

The Bee. Yes, I may have cecasionally paid you & 
visit, but lately all my attentions have been directed toa 
lovely Rose. 

The Rose then takes up the conversation, and the game 
continues. It is as well to observe that a flower can only 
cite the name of an insect and vice versa. Any infraction 
of this rule, or repetition of what has been already said 
by another, being punished by a forfeit. 


CoxUNDRUMS, 
Wuevn is wine an eatable? When it is a little tart. 
When is a lover like a tailor? When he presses his 


it. 

Whois the oldest lunaticonrecord? Time out of mind. 

When is a wave like an army doctor? When it is a 
surgin. 

If a nut could speak, what would it say? None of your 


aw. 

What should a man do when his boots leak? Take to 
his pumps. 

Fiowers.-—-How the universal heart of man blesses 
flowers! They are wreathed round the cradle, the mar- 
riage altar, and the tomb. The Persian in the far East 
delights in their perfume, and writes his love in nosegays, 
while the Indian child of the far West claps his hands 
with glee as he gathers the abundant blossoms—the i!]u- 
minated scriptures of the prairies. The Cupid of the an- 
cient Hindoos tipped his arrows with flowers, and orange 
flowers are a bridal crown with us, a nation of yesterday. 
Flowers garlanded the Grecian altar, and hung in votive 
wreaths before the Christian shrine. All these are ap- 
propriate uses. Flowers should deck the brow of the 
youthful bride, for they are in themselves a lovely type 
of marriage. They should twine round the tomb, for 
their perpetually renewed beauty is a symbol of the re- 
surrection. They should festoon the altar, for their fra- 

rance and their beauty ascend in perpetual worship 
before the Most High. 
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VILLAGE OR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hopss, Architect, Philadelphia. ‘ 





FIRST STORY, 


Tue above design can be built of either stone or frame, . 


and covered with slate or shingles. It contains three 
floors, and has four rooms on each floor, It is capable of 
inaking a very beautiful bnilding if carried out according 
to the particular feeling and proportion embodied therein. 
The cost of erecting such a building, if built of frame, 
with a good finish and materials, will be $5,000. 

We will furnish full women for the above house for 
one and a half per cent. upon the price named, which in- 
cludes specifications, details, ete, with any alterations 
which anay be needed for the full satisfaction of parties 
building. One-half of the money to be paid when ordered, 
the balance wheo drawings have been completed. 


First Story.—i front porch ; 2 vestibule; 3 hall; 4 li- 
brary ; Sdining-rvom; 6 parlor; 7 kitchen ; 8 rear porch ; 
9 side porch. 

Second Story.—10 veranda ; 11 closets ; 12 boudoir; 13, 
14, 15, 16 chambers. 

Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, 
154 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
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SECUND STORY. 


DicraToRIAL MANNERS.—In the too frequent way of 
communicating couasel, there is almost invariably some- 
thing to vex, often to insult, in the arrogance which as- 
sumes authority, and exercises a spirit of despotism. 
Now, if men were as willing, and as ready, to give reasons 
as they are to give rules, much mischief might be pre- 
vented, and some good might be done. Pride is undoubt- 
only gratified by being able to deal out its animadversions, 
and self-regard is flattered, but at a terrible expense, a 
great sacrifice of benevolence. Yet it is no smal! part of 
good breeding and good morals to give appropriate advice 
appropriately. 


Postage on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 


passed last winter:— 
Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 
News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 
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A LEAF FROM OUR PHUNUGRAPHIC 
ALBUM. 


BY OUR OWN PHUNYGRAPHER. 


THE “ KNOTTY QUESTION” ILLUSTRATED. 








THE ‘SLIP KNOT.” 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The child is father of the man. 
The pump is father of the cow. 
The cucumber is father of the cholera. 
The calf is father of the mock turtle. 


Waen Madame Rachel saw her stout sister Sarah 
dressed for the part of a shepherdess, her comment was, 
“Sarah, dear, you look like a shepherdess who has just 
dined on her flock.”’ 





THE ‘“‘GORUIAN KNOT.” 


Sore For Summer. 
With sunshine now the seummer’s come, 
The bee from flower to flower doth hum; 
Poor insect! Ah. I know too well 
That wax-work oft turns out a cell, 





In the midst of a stormygiscussion, a gentleman rose 
to settle the matter in disptite. Waving his hands ma- 
jestically, he began: “‘Gentleman, all I want is common 
sense.’’ ‘Exactly,’’ interrupted Jerrold; “that is pre- 
cisely what you do want ”’ 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Dr. A. V. W.—Sent hair crimpers by express January 
21st. 

Mrs. N. D. C.—Sent patterns 2st. 

Mrs. C. D. Z.—Sent hair crimpers and worsted 2Tst. 

Mrs. J. A. B.—Sent embroidery silk 21st. 

Miss C. F. H.—Sent rubber gloves 21st. 

Mrs. 8. H.—Sent pattern 2ist. 

Mrs. D. K. 8.—Sent pattern 2Ist. 

J. H. M.—Sent hair crimpers 22d. 

Miss A. B.—Sent India-rubber gloves 22d. 

Mrs, H, L. G.—Sent hair crimpers 22d. 

Mrs. L. B.—Sent hair crimpers 22d. 

Mrs. B. R. B.—Sent pattern 22d. 

Miss L. H.—Sent patterns 29th. 

Miss H. P.—Sent breakfast shawls by Adams’s express 
February Ist. 

Mrs, 8. B.—Sent articles by Merchants’ express Ist. 

Miss E. H,—Sent wedding-cards 2d. 

W. W. G.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s express 
4th. 

Miss M. T. I.—Sent articles 5th. 

Mrs. F. H.—Sent erticles Sth. 

F. L. G.—Sent braiding patterns 7th. 

Mrs. J, A.—Sent patterns 7th. 

Miss M. E. 0'C.—Sent crimpers 9th. 

Mrs. 8. D. N.—Sent crimpers 9th. 

Mrs. B. L. H.—Sent prayer book 12th. 

Mrs, J. F—Sent pearls and silver wire 12th. 

8. C. S.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Miss C, M. E.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. F. 8. G.—Sent pattern 12th. 

L. C. P.—Sent lead comb 12th. 

H. W. B.—Sent lead comb 12th. 

H. B.—Sent material for slippers 15th. 

Mrs. J. F. W.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. M. B.—Sent pattern 15th. 

4. A. F.—Sent pattern 15th, 

Mrs. T. C.—Sent pattern 15th, 

Miss M. A.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Miss L, F.—Sent hair dye by Adams’s express Lith. 

Mrs. A. M. B.—Sent lead comb 15th. 

A. M. P.—Sent comb 1éth. 

Sallow Hands.—There is a preparation called Almond 
Cream, which will make the hands have a sinooth white 
appearance; another excellent article is sand soap. 

Mary Ann.—‘“ Frailty, thy mame is woman.” It is in 
Hamlet. Never heard of “Curiosity, thy name is woman.’’ 

Mary.—The most pleasant way would be for the gen- 
tleman to bring his mother over to see the lady’s mother, 
and so avoid all difficulty. : 

M. V. L.—We cannot answer such questions ; they are 
idle. “ What would you do if a man kisses you?"’ How 
do we know? 

Mrs. L. 0. V.—Brussels lace leaves a mark on white 
silk. It is owing te the powder with which foreign lace, 
especially Brussels, is dusted to give it the yellow rich 
color. 

Miss W. V.—There is no harm in a lady asking a gen- 
tleman for his carte-de-visite—only be sure she asks a 
gentleman. 
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Mrs. F. M. V.—The Telegraph, published by P. R. 
Freas, Germantown, Pa,, vr Home Weekly, George W. 
Childs, Philadelphia. 

Miss E. V. Y.—No stamp for answer. 

A. G. K. M.—It is said that by the constant use of a 
lead comb the hair becomes darker. 

Miss L. B.—We do not know of any such institution. 

G. A.—The maps you refer to can be purchased of J. T. 
Lloyd, No. 23 Courtland Street, New York. 

Emma.—The simplest and most customary form !s to 
wish the couple many years’of happiness. Congratulate 
the husband always, and offer good wishes to the bride. 


ee bis ious, 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the P twmeeryy of 
jewelry, ee, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the n Department will hereafter execute 
commissions ye any eha may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for duemsen, puuel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinet directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady's Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, Moo and general style of 
the person, on which muci in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Caton si Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwelli's, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
"oe the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 

When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
APRIL, 


Pig. 1.—Riding-habit of black cloth, trimmed down 
the front with straps of braid and battous. The body is 
a long basque, trimmed to match the skirt, and cut to dis- 
play a white vest just at the waist. The neck is finished 
with a standing linen collar and bright neck-tie. With 
the hat is worn a very light gray gauze veil. 

Fig. 2.—Walking costume of light Bismarck-colored 
crépe mohair, The underekirt is finished with a ruffle 
and bend of embroidery. The upper skirt is arranged in 
festoons, and trimmed with ruffies and bands. The cor- 
sage is tight-fitting, and embroidered to correspond with 
the underskirt. The basque is trimimed with raffles and 
embroidery, and may be taken off at pleasure. Turban 
hat of black straw, trimmed with a black feather band 
and tufts of cherry velvet. 

Pig. 3.—Walking costume, Skirt of pearl-colored silk, 
made short, and trimmed down the front with graduated 
bands of blue cord finished with tassels, The overdress 
is of the redingote or coat style. It is cut out in steps, 
aod slopes off gradually in front to display the trimming 












on the underskirt, It isa quarter of a yard shorter than 
the lower skirt, and finished with a heavy silk cord and 
fringe. The hat is of white chip, trimmed with a gap 
land of blue flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Promenade suit. Dress of violet mohair, 
trimmed with bands of violet silk of a darker shade, 
arranged in a pattern on the lower skirt. The upper 
skirt is merely ornamented on each side with scroll work 
formed of silk, The wrap is a short loose sack, orna- 
mented with bands of violet silk. Hat of gray straw, 
trimmed with a band of velvet and a violet wing. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of sea-green silk, tied upin a knot at the 
back. Pardessus of heavy black silk, with long open 
sleeves. The trimmings consist of silk cords and tassels 
draped over the back. The bonnet is of straw, trimmed 
with a wreath of flowers and a green ribbon, which ties 
at the back underneath the chignon. 

Fig. 6.—Child’s costume. Skirt of crimson silk, with 
overskirt of white alpaca, turned back at short distances, 
and trimmed with black velvet and buttons. The jacket 
is of crimson silk, trimmed with black velvet and buttons, 
and turned back with revers of white silk. Black straw 
hat, trimmed vith a band of crimson velvet. Polish 
boots of black kid. 


SPRING COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN. 
(See engravings, page 313.) 


Fig. 1.—Walking suit for a little boy. It is made of 
gray cashmere, trimmed with Magenta velvet, laid on in 
points and finished with chenille tassels. The dress ts 
tightly gored, and can be made with a jacket separate 
from the skirt, or the jacket may be simulated by trime 
ming. The dress is buttoned up the front by Magenta 
velvet buttons, which may also be continued down the 
skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for a little girl. It is of white cashmere 
or alpaca, trimmed with loops and bands of blue velvet. 
The skirt is cut quite short, the points falling over a deep 
plaiting of blue silk or alpaca, which may be either laid 
on & petticoat underneath, or fastened on to the dress 
skirt. Thecorsage is cut ow and square, both back and 
front, the space being filled in with folds of blue silk. 

Fig. 3.—Walking suit for a little girl. This little dress 
is of white poplin, cut to simulate a short tabdlier skivt. 
The edge is finished with a violet silk cord, sewed in 
scallops round the skirt aod up the front. The border 
round the skirt and the apron piece in front should be of 
violet silk. The corsage is cut to match the skirt, and 
filled in with violet silk. 

Fig. 4.—Walking suit for a little boy. Gored dress of 
gray mohair, with pointed border of brown poplin or 
silk, finished with a narrow black velvet. The corsage 
has brown silk or poplin laid on to form a yoke; the 
edge is pointed and finished with narrow black velvet to 
correspond with the skirt. Arow of jet buttons runsdown 
the front of the dress, 

Fig. 5.—Summer suit for a little boy. It is composed 
of figured pigué, and plain white piqué, arranged as 
shown in our engraving. The points are finished with 
two rows of narrow black mohair braid. 

Fig. 6.—Costume for a little girl. Full dregs of blue 
silk, with fancy sashes formed of striped blue and white 
silk eut bias, and edged with Cluny lace. The tabs and 
epanlettes are formed of the same material as the sashes. ° 

Fig. 7.—White piqué dregg for a little boy. It is braided 
with black mohair braid, add buttoned in front with jet 
buttons. The skirt is laid io plaits. The corsage is round 
in front, but in the back forms a small square colat-tail. 
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The sleeves would look better if finished with a braiding 
in black mohair braid. 

Fig. 8.—Little girl’s dress of buff piqué, braided with 
black mohair braid. The skirt is closely gored, and the 
akirt and corsage may be in one piece, or set on together 
as iu the plate. The corsage and sleeves are ornaménted 
with braiding to suit the skirt. 

Fig. 9.—Boy's suit of buff piqué, ornamented on the 
skirt by rows of black mohair braid. A long basque is 
simulated by trimming, or else a separate basque may be 
made and worn at pleasure under the belt. The dress is 
fastened up with large pearl buttons, and the sleeves are 
striped with black mohair braid. 

Fig. 10.—Little girl's suit of light gray de laine, 
trimmed on the skirt with green silk, fastened at intervals 
with gray ribbons arranged in a kind of bow. The skirt 
is full, and the corsage perfectly plain. The belt is of 
green silk, fastened with a rosette of gray ribbon. 

Fig. 11.—Walking suit fora little boy. It is of white 
pique, trimmed with a band of buff pigué cut in points 
and finished with black braid. The corslet is of buff 
piqué, pointed on each edge and finished with black 
braid. 

Fig. 12.—Little girl’s dress of white alpaca. The edge 
of the skirt is finished with a rose-colored velvet ribbon 
ornamented with black bugles. The trimming of the 

dress consists of bands of rose-colored velvet laid in points 
and straps. The dots may be represented by jet beads, 
small velvet buttons, or they may be embroidered with 
silk, 


CHITCHAT UPON SPRING FASHIONS. 


Tuoven the general appearance of a lady's dress has 
changed very much since last year, still all the predictions 
respecting fashions have not been verified. Crinoline, 
for instance, which was to have been ent/xely proscribed, 
has obtained a new lease, subject, however, to some re- 
strictions. 

For street wear it is to be of very small proportions; 
but long dresses, with the anaconda-like appendages 
called trains, require some support, and with these the 
limits of crinoline are extended, only, however, on the 
lower edge; the upper part must ft the figure quite 
elosely. F 

There is much variety both in the make and style of 
dresses; the short waists and scant skirts, adopted by 
mauy, are suggestive of the days of Josephine. 

Dresses are, for the most part, tightly gored, without 
any plaits whatever, and when worn short, and fitting 
closely over very small hoops, the wearers, to use the 
expression of a French writer, resemble perambulating 
sausages. 

A new style of skirt is being introduced by some of the 
Parisian modistes, and, if possible, it is a little uglier than 
le saucisson. It consists of a narrow skirt without train, 
just touching the ground at the back. The seams are 
only slightly gored, and the skirt is mounted on the waist 
by a large plait before, behind, and on each end. 

Some of the trained skirts are gored, with the exception 
of the back breadth, which is either laid in plaits or 
gathered. 

Tight-fitting coat sleeves are mostly worn, though seve- 
ral new styles have appeared, one is quite narrow at the 
top but gradually becomes larger at the bottom, and 
finishes in two deer points, 

The sleeves, 2 la Juive, hanging in long lapels from 
the shoulders, or from the elbow, are also fashionable. 
The undersleeve is generally of the same material as the 
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flowing sleeve. Iftwo skirts are worn of different colors, 
the tight sleeve is of the color of the underskirt, and the 
flowing sleeve is like the upper skirt and corsage. This 
style of sleeve is also used for wraps—see the last figure 
of our fashion-plate—and Fig. 5 of page 312. 

For spring wear, Madame Demorest is making up long 
as well as short dresses for the street, the former looped 
with elegant dress loopers, or else arranged as on Fig. 3, 
page 312, or Fig. 1, page 310; the latter cut out in fancy 
edges as shown inthe other wood-cuts on page 312, also in 
our fashion-plate. With the short dresses short sacks or 
removable basques are indispensable (refer to our iilus- 
trations); nothing else is adapted to the style of costume. 
A shawl is absurd, the narrow contracted appearance of 
the toilette allowing no chance for the display of drapery. 


Mme. Demorest has recently made some elegant bro- 
caded dresses cut with a very long train and intended to 
be worn with a very slight suspicion of crinoline. They 
are of white silk, one brocaded with gold, the other with 
violet. The skirts are trimmed with point appliqué, 
headed in the one case with a rouleau of gold-colored, 
and in the other with violet satin, describing a tunic at 
the sides, and sweeping off into a flounced border for the 
bottom of the skirt. The bodies are high and trimmed 
with lace arranged something like a pointed brthe, but 
in a new and striking style, and headed with rouleaux of 
satin. 

The same lady has recently made up some charming 
toilettes of gaze de Chambery—white, striped with satin 
bars of bright colors. They are closely gored, without 
any plaits at the waist. 

Her suits for spring wear are made with peplum basques, 
very deeply pointed. 

A new sleeve seen at this establishment consists of two 
puffs divi¢é-d by a wide plain band, and finished at the 
wrist by a wide plain cuff. 

Dresses tied up at the side or at the back are high in 
favor both for street and evening wear. Different me- 
thods of tying up may be seen in this, also inthe January 
and February numbers. 

A short dress worn at a late ball at the Tuileries was as 
follows: A dress of cerise satin; the lower part of the 
skirt covered with a flounce formed of a deep Marie An- 
toinette plaiting. This skirt was covered with a second 
one of tulle bouillonnée sufficiently short to allow of the 
plaiting being seen. Broad cross-cut bands of cerise satin 
embroidered with small pearls, commenced at the waist 
and appeared to loop up the skirt at regular distances. 
The bodice was low and square, with small balloon 
sleeves confined to the arm with a cross-cut band of satin. 
Small cerise satin shoes, ornamented with rosettes of 
pearls, completed the costume. Thisis a good style.of 
dress, and could be made up charmingly of some delicate- 
colored silk with tulle. 


Ata little reunion given by the Princess Metteruich, the 
well-known ieader of fashion in Paris, it was proposed 
by the charming hostess that every lady should compose 
a toilette according to her own taste and character. The 
emblems of the frivolous, the witty, the sentimental were 
admirably cafried out. The one intended to personate a 
heroine we think would be highly successful as a fancy 
costume, and give it with that idea. The dress was of 
white satin striped with gold cannons; the low coat 
bodice of crimson velvet was crossed with a black ribbon 
striped with every variety ofcolor to represent the different 
ribbons used as decorations. A gold band encircled the 
waist, and from it was suspended a miniature needle-gun. 
The hair was turned back d l’antique, and the head- 
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dress was a small belmet in chased gold ornamented with 
precious stones. 

A new material for evening wear is either white or 
black grenadine spotted over with large tufts of silk of 
every imaginable color. It is very effective and pretty. 
Peplums still continue the rage, and some of the newest 
are of black net spotted over with seguins or beads, and 
finished with a fold of satia dotted with beads heading 
a pearl, silver, crystal, or jet fringe. 

Among the new floral coiffures, we find the Catalane 
and the Neapolitan. The former is composed of a square 
formed ef black velvet ribbon arranged as trellis-work ; 
over this tufts of scarlet geranium with frosted leaves, 
crystal drops, and streamers, are caught in the most 
coquettish minaer, The Neapolitan consists of a tuft of 
roses and fern-leaves placed just over the forehead, while 
a row of the same just above the chignon simulates a 
comb. Garlands of fine white flowers beginning at the 
tult in front, pass over the head, and fall like a vei) over 
the chignon. The entire coiffure glistens with crystal. 

Long plaits falling from each side of the chignon have, 
in a measure, taken the place of curls. See two illustra- 
tions, page 363. These plaits are either woven in with 
flowers or beads. 

We read of another coiffare adopted by some few per- 
sons. Instead of plaiting or curling the hair, it is allowed 
to fall on each side of the chignon as low as the waist, 
being merely caught at intervals by flowers and beads. 

A very pretty material for spring wear and suitable for 
full suits is of plain colored material of the poplia order, 
and spotted with tiny dots of white or yellow. If the 
former, it is called pluie d'argent, or shower of silver; if 
dvtted with yellow, it is known as pluie d’or, or shower 
of gold. 

Gloves are worn very high on the wrist, some being 
fastened with five buttons, and we hear of Parisian élé- 
gantes wearing them as high as the elbow. Another 
style called the Josephine, is very long, and is slipped 
over the hand and arm witbout buttons. 


"t may be interesting to some of our friends to be ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of making these very expensive 
and necessary little accessories. 

For gloves of the first quality the skin of the kid is used. 
This is immersed in a bath formed of the yelks of seven or 
eight hundred eggs, and beaten with a row of light 
wooden rammers, each tipped with gutta-percha. The 
hide, originally hard and stiff, comes from the bath soft 
and elastic, and is then handed over to the dyer, who 
spreads it on a smooth slab, and with a brash rubs it 
carefully over until the desired shade is produced. When 
dry, the leather appears to have lost some of its flexibility, 
but when well stretched, pulled, and passed over a smooth 
iron it is as elastic as ever. The next process is shaving. 
By a dexterous twist the skin is firmly wrapped round a 
polished iron bar, and the free end being grasped by the 
operator, is rapidly planed down by a very sharp circu- 
lar cutting instrument shaped like a quoit. The leather 
is then reversed, and the upper part undergoes the same 
treatment. Itis then polished by being passed rapidly 
over a bright iron bar fixed between two uprights. The 
leather, now in condition for makiag up, is cut in lengths 
sufficient for one pair of gloves. It then goes to the cut- 
ting-room, where, by machinery, the fingers are cut out, 
complex sections made for the insertion of the thumb, and 
the batton-holes pierced. The gloves pass now to an- 
other: room, where the buttons are inserted, riveted, and 
papered. Each glove is then supplied with everything 
necessary, such as gussets, leather for binding wrists, etc., 





and sent out to be stitched and made up, Most of the 
stitching is executed away from the factories, and gives 
employment to many thousand women. One firm in 
England is said to turn out weekly two thousand dozen 
pairs of gloves. 

To return to fashions. We will describe a wedding dress 
lately made up abroad. It was of the richest white satin ; 
a flat plaiting of white crépe, confined by two narrow 
folds of satin worked in crystal, surrounded the edge of 


* the skirt, and above this was a flounce of the finest Brus- 


sels point surmounted by two bands of satin and crystal, 
and on each side of the front breadth a large rosette and 
loops of white satin ribbon were placed on the flounce. 
The high bodice, cut square at the throat and with long 
flowing sleeves, was trimmed to correspond, and a veil of 
Brussels point completed the toilette. 

Long sash ends are still worn ; sometimes the points are 
ornamented with a rose concealed in a vest of tulle. 

Coral is very much in vogue, and some of the foreign 
modistes are using it as a dress trimming. White and 
black dresses are ornamented with fringes of rough coral ; 
buttons of coral fasten the corsage in front, and are placed 
round thearmhole. Tunics are elegantly embroidered in 
sprays of coral and beads. 

A very pretty walking-dress is as follows: Underskirt 
of two shades of gray striped silk; upper skirt of plain 
gros grain of the lighter shade, with a piping of green 
silk between each of the gored widths, This skirt is con- 
siderably shorter than the under one. Bodice of plain 
gray silk, with two short pointed basques at the back, 
corded round with green. Buttons of green velvet are 
down the front of the dress, on the edge of the tight sleeve, 
and form the epaulette. The same style of dress could be 
made of different shades of mohair or other wool mate- 
rial. 

Among the new fans for evening use we note many of 
colored silk, mounted on mother of pearl or ebony sticks, 
others in white silk, oraamented with the initials of the 
owner. The Louis XVI. fans are of silk, elegantly 
painted and mounted on sticks of pearl painted to imitate 
garnet or amber, 

Another style is of black or white crépe ornamented 
with a large butterfly formed of gold or silver spangles. 


Amber is destined to be the fashionable trimming. It 
is to be used on everything, but we fear will look well on 
but few things, as it will not accord with all colors. We 
have seen some very pretty specimens of amber bugle 
fringe, also amber drops and buttons, which on a biiek 
dress would be exceedingly effective. Jet still holds its 
ground, and will for some time to come, as it always 
looks well, and can be used on any color and material. 

Chignons grow higher and higher every day, and remind 
one somewhat of the gig-top bonnets worn last winter. 
Imagine a row of short frizzed curls over the forehead, 
then a band of ribbon, and from this commences the ele- 
vation which is shaped like a waterfall and worn with- 
outa net. Chignons formed of puffs are still worn, also 
another style eomposed of short thick ring curls bound 
in a clump on the top of the head by a ribbon or band of 
velvet. So high isthe hair arranged on the topof the 
head that the comb has the effect of a coronet. 


A very pretty bonnet just brought out is a sort of fan- 
ghon with a small turned-up curtain at the back, forming 
as it were a caché pfigne over the chignon. A graceful 
little affair of this shape is of white crépe dotted with 
amber beads and edged with amber fringe. A half-blewn 
tea-rose with leaves is placed on one side close to the edge 
of the brim, FasHion,. 
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NOTICES. 


The literary contents are fresh and moral in tone.— 
Chronicle, Greeusburg, Ind. 

It employs the very best talent in the country as wri- 
ters.—-Union, West Union, lowa. 

It is recognized as a necessity in every family.—Eagle, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Its matter is of the choicest kind and of almost endless 
variety—it cheers, elevates, and instructs the family.— 
Advertiser, Lexington, Miss. 

It is a mystery to us how any lady of refinement and 
culture can be without this book.—Democrat, Darlington, 
Wisconsin. 

The reading matter is of a high order of literary merit. 
—Daily Republican, Savannah, Geo. 

This magazine, of all others, takes the lead among the 
ladies. Wedo not wonder at it, its choice reading, fine 
engravings, and beaatiful fashion-plates, can but win 
praise from any who may be so fortunate as to be a sub- 
scriber to it.—Free Homestead, Winnebago City, Minn. 

For literature of the most refined character, no maga- 
zine can equal Godey’s.—Repub. News, Trenton, Mo. 

No book in America has become more popular, and its 
popularity is well earned. It is the best ladies’ book now 
published in this couatry.—Civilian and Tel., Cumber- 
land, Md. 

It is ahead of any work extant, for the ladies. No 
family or neighborhood can read thie work month after 
month, without being improved in refinement and socia- 
bility.—Monitor, Schenevus, N. Y. 

Its fashion department is alone worth many times the 
subscription price tv the ladies.—Commonwealth, Ripon, 
Wisconsin. 

We know of no periodical in the United States which 
we can so safely recommend to a family consisting of 
young ladies, for fastidiousness of taste, purity of senti- 
ment, and elevation of moral tone.—Courier, Rondout, 
New York. 

Oneis never disappointed in this indispensable treasure 
for the ladies. —Semi-Monthly Record, Pittsboro, N. C. 

Every parlor and fireside should have this valuable 
companion.—Odserver, Culpepper C. H., Va. 

No encomium we might pass upon it could do it justice, 
but we will say it cannot fail to have an elevating and 
refining influence upon the members of a family where it 
is a regular visitant, especially the feminine portion.— 
Republican, Plymouth, Ind. 





Robes, Confections, 
Lingerie. Dentelles. 


A 
Mme. Merlot Larcheveque, 
21 Boulevard des Capucines, 


EN FACE LE GRAND HOTEL. PARIS 


English Spoken. 





A NEW ARTICLE. 


NEEDLES STUCK LIKE PINS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ENGLISH & 00., Feckenham. 


The advantages of this new plan are as fol- 
lows :— 

1. The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from 
and returning to it. 

3. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling 
them by frequent handling; each one being so secured 
as to render it impossible to fall ont until taken for use. 

Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to 
pay return postage. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streete, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








T0 THE LADIES. 
The Cirage Francais, or French Dressing, 


IS for Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that have 
become red or rusty, and rough by wearing, which it 
restores to a perfect and permanent black, with as much 
lustre as when new, leaving the leather sqft and pliable; 
and what is of great importance to the ladies, 


It will not rub off when wet, and soil the skirts. 


TRAVELLING-BaGs, Trunks, CARRIAGE-Tops, and FINE 
HARNEs8, are made to look as good as new. 

Ladies and Children can dress their own boots without 
soiling their hands. Try one bottle, and you will never 
be without a supply of i. in the house. 

&a~ Ask your shoe dealer for it. 


The best thing of the kind that has yet been produced. 
ELLERY PeaBopy, 218 Washington St., Boston. 
We consider it the best thing of the kind we have ever 
used. TuHos. E. Moszrey & Co., Summer St , Boston. 
It exceeds anything of the kind ever used by us. 
Miner & Co., 887 Canal St., New York. 
I take great pleasure in pronouncing it (he most supe- 
rior article Iever used. Bixby, 8 Astor Place, N. Y. 
The ‘‘ French Dressing” isthe most splendid article for 
ladies’ and children’s shoes that we have ever seen. 
J. H. Derers & Co., Cincinnati. 
We consider it the best article for the purpose designed 
that we haveever seen. Surciirr, Owen, & Woon, 
Louisville, Ky. 
B. F. BROWN & Co., Proprictors, 


Manufacturers of Blackings and Dressings of all kinds 
for leather. Office and Factory, 133 and 135 Fulton St., 
Boston. 
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TH 
Largest Collection of Seeds 
EVER OFFERED IN AMERICA. 
Full and explicit Directions for Cultivation 
are given in our new 


AMATEUR CULTIVATORS’ GUIDE 


TO THE 


Kitchen and Flower Garden. 
Now Ready. 
A descriptive work of 130 pages, fully illustrated with 
a beautiful colored plate and 100 engravings, containing 
a list of over 2,500 varieties of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeus ; also 150 varieties of the choicest French Hybrid 
Gladiolus, All the Novelties, both of the Flower and 
Vegetable, for 1867, will be found described in the above 
work. Mailed free, to any address, on receipt of 25 cents. 
WASHBURN & CO., 
Seep Mercuants, Horticuttcrar HALL, 
Boston, Mass. 


ITALIAN COURIER’S OFFICE, 
38 Golden Square, 
London, England. 


FAMILIES or SINGLE persons about to visit Europe 
are informed that they will always find, at the above 
office, experienced and intelligent couriers, possessing 
the highest testimonials. By addressing a letter to the 
Secretary, J. Foypator!, by the steamer in advance of 
the party leaving America, a courier will be dispatched 
to meet their arrival at Liverpool. For any further in- 
formation address as above. 


GET THE BEST 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
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Terms of Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1867. 


(From which there can be no Deviation.) 




















One copy, one year - = - - - - - $3 00 Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Two copies, one year - - - - - 6 50 the person getting up the amb, moking nine 
Three copies, one year - - - - - 7650 copies - - - - 21 00 
Four copies, one year - - - . - 1000 Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the the person getting up the: aisb, making 
person getting up the club, making six copies 14 00 twelve copies - - - 27 50 


ga? CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription ordered, to pay 
the American postage. 


4 All additions to clubs at club rates. 

4 Club subscribers will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside. 

4a Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur's Home Maguzine will be sent, each one year, on receipt of $4 50. 

2 We have noclub with any other magazine ur uewspaper. 

aa The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

aa The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many copies are ordered. 

4@ We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is electrotyped. 

43” Subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 

4 We will send a specimen on receipt of 25 cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrice OxpeR or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. G , is 
preferable to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. If a 
Draft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bank notes; but let it be a matter known only 
to yourself; the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there is of your money coming to hand. Be careful and pay 
the postage on your letter. 
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L, A. GODEY, 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Embellishments, Etc. 


IN THE WOODS. A fine steel engraving. 

GODEY’S DOUBLE EXTENSION COLORED FASH- 
ION-PLATE. Containing six figures 

TOILET MAT WORKED IN CROCHET and PATTERN 
FOR WORKING OVER MOSQUITO NET. Printed 
in blue. 

THE HOOP MANIA. A handsome wood-cut. 

SPRING COSTUMES. 

THE RIVOLI SACK. 

THE ASPASINE MANTLE. 

SPRING DR#iSSES. Five engravings. 

SPRING COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN. Twelve en- 
gravings. 

SPRING BONNETS. Two engravings. 

BRAIDING AND EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 

ORNAMENTED PARASOLS. Three engravings. 

CROCHET DESIGNS FOR COVERS FOR DISHES. 


Contributors 
The Hoop Mania (Illustrated), 307 


Music—Pine Bluff Quickstep, by Mrs. Lizzie Bowers, 308 
Embroidery (/Wustrated), 310, 315 


Spring Costumes (/llustrated), 310 
The Rivoli Sack (/Uustrated), 311 
The Aspasine Mantle (/l/ustrated), 311 
Spring Dresses (Jllustrated), 312 
Spring Costumes for Children (Illustrated), 313, 386 


Spring Bonnets (/llustrated), 314 
Braiding and Embroidery Design (IUustrated), 315 
Crochet Pattern (//lustrated), 316 
“Por Better, for Worse,”’ by Marion Harland, 317 
In an Album, by Marshall P. Beach, 325 
Giving is not Losing, by Julia S. Tutwiler, 325 
Croquet; Its Implements and Laws, 326 
Weary, by Constance Bruce, 327 
Alice Thorne’s “‘ Adventure,” by Mary W. Janvrin, 328 
Touching our Homes, by Clarivella Cluny, 336 


When I was Young, by Clarence F. Buhler, 337 
Time's Progress, 337 
April Fool's Day, by S. Annie Frost, 338 
Setf Flattery, 340 
My Photograph, by R. . E., 341 
Leave a Name Behind, 345 
Spring-Time, by R. MW. M.. 345 
Unele Moses’ Stratagem, by C. A. C. H., 346 
Ethel, by Florence Hartland, 352 
Our Need, by Lillian, 357 
Acting Charade—W himsieal, by G. H. J., 358 
Marriage and Sugarplums, by Virginia de Forrest, 361 
A Serenade, by B. F. Spalding, 361 


*390 





NOVELTIES FOR APRIL. uaanag -dress, Hats, and 
Coiffures. Seven engraving 

GENTLEMAN'S BRAIDED SLIPPER. Two engravings. 

NETTED NIGIHTCAP. 

SMOKING CHAIR. 

BABY'S SHOE IN CROCHET. 

SPOTTED CROCHET. 

A FANCY STITCH IN CROCHET A TRICOTER,. 

PEN-WIPER IN THE SHAPE OF A DOG. 

LETTERS FOR MARKING. 

MONOGRAM FOR A POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 

EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. Two engravings. 

PUZZLE. Four engravings 

by omy OR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. Two engrav- 


A LEAF FROM OUR PHUNUGRAPHIC ALBUM. Two 
engravings. 


and Contents. 
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Respect due to Wives, 361 
Novelties for April (Jllustrated), 362 
Gentleman’s Braided Slipper (Jllustrated), 364, 365 
Netted Nightcap (/llustrated), 365 
Smoking Chair (Jllustrated), 366 
Baby’s Shoe in Crochet (/Wustrated),) 366 
Pen-wiper in the Shape of a Dog (Illustrated), 367 
Letters for Marking Pocket-Handherchiefs (Jll’d), 367 
Monogram for a Pocket-Handkerchief (Illustrated), 367 
Spotted Crochet (J llustrated), 368 
A Fancy Stitch in Crochet ¢ Tricoter (Illustrated), 368 
Receipts, 369 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
A Finished Picture of Philadelphia Women, 372 
Union Volunteer Refreshment Saloon, 372 
Civilization in India, 373 
The Three Sceptres. “A Vision, $73 
Vassar College, 37 
Women in China, 37 
Notes and Notices, 37 
Useful Learning, 374 
Reflections on English Ladies, 374 
Maxims for Lovers, 874 
Sewing Machine fcr Woman's Mission, 374 
pmeertze nen 374 
Hints about Health, 374 
Literary Notices, 376 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, 376 
Juvenile Department, 383 
Village or Suburban Residence (IUustrated), 384 
Fashions, 386 
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The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 
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HE proprietors of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 

became fully convinced, several years ago, that the con- 
sumers of Tea and Coffee were paying toe many and too 
large prodts on these articles of everyday consumption, and 
therefore organized THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COM- 
PANY, to do away, as far as possible, with these enormous 
drains upon the Consumers, and tc supply them with these 
necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profts which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start ‘th the American 
houses, leaving out of the avcount entirely vhe profits of the 
Chinese factors. 


ist. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortunes through their-houses in China. 

24. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreiga 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
mary cases. 

4th. On its arrival bere it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent, 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the consumer for 4LL THE 
PROFIT HB CAN GET. 


When you have added to these grant profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 





the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 


why we can sell so very much lower thaa other dealers. 


We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small addi- 
tional expense of transportation) as though they bought 
them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inqnire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in our cireulars. Write the 
names, kinds, and-amounts plainly on a list, and when the 
club i Complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each 
party’s goods in separate packages, and mark the name 
upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in 
their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The fands to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-office Money Orders, or by 





Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if 


a 
> 





the amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if de 
sired, send the goods hy Express, to ‘collect on delivery ” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. Wesend no compli- 
mentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will 
show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 

GREEN THAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 5 
per lb. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., vest $1 per lb. 

JAPAN, $1, $1 10, Lest $1 25 per Ib. 

OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (green), best $1 25 per Ib. 

INGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best 81 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 





CLUB ORDERS. 


Watispure, Erie Co., Pa., Jon'y, 1867. 
To Tas Great AM"RICAN TRA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St , New York. 
GENTLEMEN: The package of Tea 1 ordered last came safe 
tohand Ali are well pleaved with the last as well a« the 
first package of Tea that we received. The ex vessaye is 
about three cents per pound, so we think we gain about 75 
cents per pound on the kind of Tea we get. I herewirh 
send you another order, which you will please send by the 
American Express Company to my address 
LUTHER CHAPIN 








2.ib Imperial-------- -W. K. Black - --at $1 25-- $2 50 
1 do Cotfee --+-+-+++- W. K. Black----- at 4).- 40 
Ldo do cereeceeeees W. K. Black----- at 35 25 
4 1b. Young Hyson ---L. Wilcox-------- at 125 5 00 
83 do do --++Lorin D. Hall----at 1 25-- 3 75 
2 do do -+++R. Smith «-++++++- at 125 2 40 
2 do Best Imperial ----Osear Sears.-----at 1 25-- 2 50 
4 do Young Hyson----E. Wéllington--- at 1 25-- 5 00 
1 do do -+++J, Hubbard ------ at 125-- 125 
2 do Imperial.-------- J. Young: -++++++. at 125-- 2 50 
4 do Young Hyson----B. Chapin-------- at 1 25-- 56 00 
4 do Gunpowder ------ B. Chapin--------at 150.» 6 00 
8 do Imperial ------- Mrs. E. Inman----at 1 25-- 375 
3 do YC Henry Inman----at 1 25 375 
1 do GOs tsereeee George Harris----at 1 25 1 25 
4 do Young Hyson----A. N. Wood.-----at 1 0v-- 400 
2do Imperial -------- A. N. Wood ---+--at 1 25 2 50 
1 do Uncolored Japan Luther Chapin-- at 1 25-- 125 
6 do Young Hyson----E. Bradley -------at 1 25-- 7 50 
4 dg do --»-Charles Inman---at 1 25-- 5 00 
4 do do ----S. Inman---------at 125-- 500 
1 do Mixed Tea -----+-Bell Hitchcock---at 1 00 1 00 
59 Ibs. 71 75 


P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a 
large number of men are engaged, by cLuBBING together, 
they can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one-third by sending directly to the , 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Corner of Church. 
POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 5,643 NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Illinois Central Railroad Company 


offer for sale the remainder of their lands, all lying Yo to their railway, which extends from Dunleith down tarengh 4 
w 


centre of the State to Cairo, with a branch from 
miles, and in no instance at a 
The rapid development of 
the following census returns: 
years since the first sales of these lands were m 
actual settlers. The sales during the past season have been 


are equal in 7 respect to those already disposed of. Considerable quantities lie on the Chi 
Chi in the centre of the corn belt, and the most favored climate, possessing 
crops that, while only one-fifth of the area of Illinois is yet under cultivation, the agricultural 


miles south of 
producing such abun 
products annually exported exceed those of any 0 


Corn, Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, and Hay. 


The United States Department of Agriculture reports 
these crops in Tlinois, for the past season, to have been, in 
corn, 177,095,852 bushels; wheat, 266,745 bushels; oats, 
23,083,197 bushels; potatoes, 5, bushels ; hay, %,600,- 


U7U tons, 
Stock Raising. 


It is conceded that the best beef in America is that fat- 
tened on the prairies of Illinois. The cattle trade is im- 
mense. Large fortunes haye been made in this branch of 
the field is still open with the best prospects 
of like results. Old farmers from Ohio, Kentucky, and the 
densely settled portions of older States, are selling their 
more valuable farms and emigrating to these lands, of richer 
soil and cheaper —, where’the range for feeding is exten- 
sive, hay can be had for the gathering, and artesian water 
obtained at little expense. (Sheep thrive well in all parts 
of the State, and in the central and southern portions re- 
quire fodder buta short time during the year. The hog 
trade is well known to be very extensive, and horses an 
— are raised for the Southern markets with great 
profit.) 


State. 


Fruit Growing. 


Apples, plums, grapes, and berries are natives of the soil, 
and the cultivated varieties grow with uncommon os. 
Peaches, in Southern Illinois, yield abundantly. This busi- 
ness has assumed so much importance that the Company 
will hereafter run a special fruit train to accommodate the 
trade. The early ripening of fruit here enables the grower 
to obtain the high prices of the first of the season, and the | 
markets of Chicago, Cincinnati, St; Louis, and the whole | 
Northwest are supplied from this region. 

Tobacco, cotton, sweet potatoea, and castor-beans, are be- | 
coming extensive and profitable prodactions. 





to Centralia. 
r distance than fifteen miles from the track. 

e 49 counties touched by this railway, 
In 1850 their population was 951,897: 
e, and since that time 1,555,000 acres have 


| tral at Odin, Sandoval, Mattoon, Pan 
| Gilman, El Paso, Mendota, or Dixon. All station agents are 


These lands are located along the 


Le ee Gan Lint Aboot tek 
n 1 843,914. 4 ut ten 
0 been sold to more than 25,000 
ter than at any former period, and the lands now offered 

branch, from 60 to 140 
e rich, black loam, aad 


Coal and Lumber. 

Coal, of an excellent quality, underlies three-fifths of the 
State, and is mined at an average depth of 140 feet at differ- 
ent points along the line, and is furnished at the lowcst rates 
of transportation. 

Lumber is obtained from Chicago, which has a direct water 
communication with the pine districts of the and its 
market is the cheapest and best. stocked in the country. 
From the forests of Southern Iilinois, and those that bordcr 
all the streams in the State, considerable oak and common 
lumber is supplied. 

Inducements to Settlers. 

The Company’s lands are adapted to the varied produc- 
tions of the temperate zone, and from their rich, deep soils 
yield with less labor and in much greater abundance all the 
crops common to New England and the Middle States. 
Machinery for planting, cultivating and harvesting, does the 
work of many hands. Grain is ship in bulk from all 
stations, thus saving the expense and the trouble of bag- 
ging arkets for products are near and olgeas epen, and 

e transit to Chicago is quick, cheap, and dirett, 
mate is genial and healthy, and churches and schoole (the 
latter supported by a public fund) abound aleng the whole 
line. To the Eastern well-to-do farmer the ehance is here 
offered to better himself. and to the person of limited means 
to secure for himself and family a home of their own. The 
State has a population of over two millions, soil and 
resources for the profitable inhabitance of millions 


more. 
How to Reach These Iand. — 

The farms offered for sale may be reached fiom 'the East 

and West by any of the railways crossing ~- Iinois = 

ono, » 


rovided with plats showing the lands for sale in their n- 
ty. The main office of the Department is at Chicago, and 
from thence the purchaser will be furnished with a free ticket 
over the Illinois Central Railroad to his farm. 


PRICES, AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 
The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $12 per acre, in lets of 40 acres and upwards, to snit purchasers (with some 


tracts at higher figures). 


They are sold on credit orfor cash, and rated according «4 quality and nearness to stations. A 
cash. 


deduction of 10 per cent from the credit price is made to those who purchase for 
EXAMPLE. 
Forty acres at $8 per acre, on short cvedit ; the principal, one quarter cash down ; balance, one, two, and three years, 


at 6 per cent interest, in advance, each year. 
Interes:. 
$14 4) 

9 


Prin 
Cash payment, 
Payment in one year, 


$80 bo ; Payment in two years, 
80 00 | Payment in three years, 


Interest. oe 
80 
# 80 00 


The same land may be purchased for $288 in cash. Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the 
exact location of the lands, will be furnished on application. in person or bv letter. to 


| 
| 
| 
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